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A LEADER OF LEADERS. sisted that their association and their particular section this test in mind when seeking a new president it is not 
= of the country were entitled to representation in the to: be wondered that they chose Mr. Downman, In a 
The presidency of the National Lumber Manufac- higher councils of the National. comparatively short time, when the degree of his accom 
; turers’ Association is the most important position within Yet Mr. Downman is not one who evades responsibility plishment is considered, ke has become a leading factor 
the gift of the lumber industry in the United States. when work is to be done in order that something may be in cypress and in the lumber industry at large and has 
In the difficulties it presents to its occupant, also, it accomplished. He is intensely interested in the National demonstrated beyond possibility of doubt his thorough 
outranks any other similar office connected with the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He knows what it ability to build up and manage large interests. 
lumber business. The National Robert Henry Downman was born 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association near Warrenton, Va., February 27, 
is not so much an association of 1860. When he was 9 years old 
manufacturers as a federation of the family moved to Warrenton, 
ees associations of manufacturing lum- where young Downman attended 
urly bermen. The fact that membership school until he was 15 years of age. 
1ese is indirect and that the individual His father was county clerk of 
feels his connection with the Na- Fauquier County and the young man 
fional association only through the assisted in his father’s office from 
medium of a territorial or special 1874 to 1878. His later education 
association makes difficult the main- was secured in the Agricultural and 
tenance of interest by the member- Mechanical College of Virginia, at 
ship in the wide variety of things Blacksburg. Returning from school 
that the association endeavors to do. to Warrenton, he was engaged in 
ICAN Among those who are directly in the hardware, agricultural imple- 
ness touch with its activities there 1s never ment and lumber business during 
form any question about the need of the as- 1879 and 1880. Then he journeyed 
— sociation or the work it is trying to do. to Bryan, Tex., where he was em- 
ayer The bigger men in the industry ap- ployed in the retail drug store of an 
rants preciate not only what it does accom- uncle. 
ding plish but what it might accomplish In 1881 Mr. Downman opened a 
ser for the industry and for each of its retail drug store at Waco, Tex. He 
individual factors. They appreciate sold this business in 1882 and in 
both the field and the labor; but 1883 became a clerk in the office of 
| the individual manufacturer, who J. W. Castles & Co., Waco. When 
contributes to the maintenance of the firm became Cameron, Castles & 
the National only by virtue of his Story, in 1884, Mr. Downman was 
—s membership in an affiliated associa- put in charge of its wholesale drug 
tion, often is not especially inter- department. In 1886 the drug 
— ested in any of its eurrent activi- business was sold to Behrens & 
Tenn. ties. To retain the interest and Castles and Mr. Downman became 
support of the many different fac- Mr. Castles’ representative in the 
itl tors in lumber manufacturing (some firm. 
of them perhaps chiefly interested June 6,-1888, Mr. Downman mar- 
idling in lines of work which the National ried Miss Annie S. Cameron, daugh- 
= association can not enter, some per- ter of the late William Cameron, but 
haps feeling even the small assess- it was not until 1889 that he identi- 
nn. ment for the National a burden) fied himself with the Cameron in- 
requires extraordinary qualifications. terests, when he became a member 
Bf The president of the National as- of William Cameron & Company, 
icago. sociation must be a man who by looking after its retail yards. The 
: his. personality and achievements partnership was dissolved by mutual 
prac commands respect. He must be consent in 1897, the firm continuing 
r, los broad minded, sympathetic, appre- under the name*of William Cameron 
{AN ciative and a worker. He must have & Company, with William Cameron, 
an insight into the needs of the in- R. H. Downman and W. W. Cameron 
ba Fg dustry and a sense of proportion by as partners. 
years’ which to weigh its problems. No Following the death of William 
Ma. matter how able his assistants may Cameron February 6, 1899, Mr. 
be, the president must sound the Downman, as one of the beneficia- 
sahiion keynote, determine policies and set ries of the will of William Cameron, 
—s the pace for association activities. secured the Bowie Lumber Company 
The National Lumber Manufac- (Ltd.), at Bowie; the stock that 
_— turers’ Association has been for- ROBERT HENRY DOWNMAN, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. : William Cameron owned in the 
tunate in its presidents. They have President of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Com- 
Kiba been men of distinction and accom- : pany (Ltd.); stock in the White- 
plishment; and thé new incumbent, Robert Henry Down- might do and he will work with a dogged persistence castle Lumber & Shingle Company (Ltd.), and two retail 
> man, of New Orleans, La., fully medsures up to the to accomplish results. He will have need of those special lumber yards in San Antonic. His personal fortune, 
\NY standard fixed by his predecessors. He is a man of large qualifications of which he is possessed—insight, energy however, has long since surpassed his inheritance. Mr. 
me ae affairs, a highly successful lumber manufacturer, with and persistency—to overcome the possible inertia of a Downman owns 90 percent of the stock of the Iberia 
Ind. interests so extensive that by their very magnitude he body like the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- Cypress Company (Ltd.), New Iberia, La.; the Bowie 
oceupies an important place in the industry. Mr. Down- tion, and really to get things done. Mr. Downman ’s Lumber Company (Ltd.), Bowie, La.; the Des Allemands 
eae * man is one who has preferred to work in the ranks. He willingness to undertake big tasks whose importance ap- Lumber & Shingle Company (Ltd.), Allemands, La.; 
nd. In has been a good association man, but he has avoided peals to him is well illustrated by his leadership of the and 70 percent of the stock of the Whitecastle Lumber & 
icago. association office. The largest single factor in the cypress forces in Louisiana and Mississippi that are working for Shingle Company (Ltd.), Whitecastle, La.; and 60 
—— industry, he has been a power behind the throne in the the adoption of the Newlands Bill for river regulation percent of the stock of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
i eats Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. But he under federal control. Company (Ltd.), at Jeanerette, La. He is also an 




















has avoided office in it. He accepted a vice-presidency 
in the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association re- 
luetantly and only because cypress manufacturers in- 





Suceess in public service is generally predicated on in- 
dividual success in private business. _ If the members of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. had 


extensive owner of mineral lands and other valuable 
properties, all under control of executive ability that 
promises much for the National association. 
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Maple, Beech, Birch, 
Basswood, Hemlock Lumber, 
Maple Flooring. 


























LATH AND DIMENSION 
STOCK. 


will never lose a day from fire causes when painted with Kant- 


“” KANT-BURN PAINT 


prevents the spread of incipient fires—and prevents decay. 








Shipments by Rail or Water. 














Kant-Burn is positively Rust-proof. Used by the largest sawmills 
in Texas and Louisiana. 











Write for our illustrated booklet fully describing Kant-Burn 
Paint—TODAY. 


W. H. WHITE COMPANY 
BOYNE CITY LUMBER CO. 


Boyne Ci y, Michigan. 


Texas Fire and Waterproof Paint Co., Inc. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 






































MANUFACTURERS. 




















114 D harmonizes dil the richest furniture and enhances the appearance of any 
yracture ifferens Vv room. It appeals to people who look to durability, health, cleanliness and 


ane 8 beauty, and dealers will find quality, grade and uniformity unsurpassed 
iat es in our 
écTs = 99 
Finest Maple Flooring 


yA and ws Thicknesses Quality with us is paramount, but it is attained at a cost that is not 


prohibitive because of our modern fast feed machines, thorough organiza< 
tion and long experience in the manufacture of flooring. 
le 













Poy Dealers who handle “Finest” say “It sells itself’ Write for prices. 


We can also furnish ‘‘Seal Brand” Damp Proof Treated Flooring. 


W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich. 


Beech, Birch and Oak 
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A GREAT CONVENTION. 


In Chicago this week has been held the annual meeting 
of one of the greatest of lumber organizations—the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. Covering thirty 
States and reaching over into Canada, not a delegate 
body but composed of individuals, its membership is 
large—approaching 900. Its conventions are notable in 
point of attendance. The programs are interesting and 
entertainment is a special feature; but, beyond that, 
each meeting has before it some subject for considera- 
tion whieh brings out the members interested pro and 
con. Usually this special feature is a proposed amend- 
ment of the grading rules, and such was the case this 
year. 

The grading rules committee had prepared numerous 
amendments to the rules, and weeks ago sent them to the 
members for consideration. Now, the association had a 
rule that no proxies can be used but that all votes must 
be cast in person. The result is that such a hotly con- 
tested matter as grading revision brings out an attend- 
ance, probably the largest at any lumber meeting, unless 
it be of a few retail associations and the National 
Wholesalers’, whose membership is also individual. 

The convention being held on Thursday and Friday, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is able this week to present 
only a part report of the first day’s proceedings. The 
next issue will contain a report of the business of the 
concluding day and of the banquet and other festive 
features. 


PANAMA CANAL OPENING. 


The wonderful system in effect at Panama which 
hitherto has been so successful in preventing delays and 
bringing accomplishments ahead of schedule time has at 
last been compelled to yield a puint to the contractor. 
The lock gates will not be done according to contract, 
and rather than to incur unknown delays during the pro- 
cess of litigation the Canal Commission has extended the 
contract until January 1, 1914. Apparently that is the 
first date, rather than some date in September, at which 
any vessels can pass through the Canal, and it will give 
about a year for completion of fortification, wharves, 
shops, storage docks, ete., and for testing out and per- 
fecting the working of the Canal before the date of its 
formal opening, January 1, 1915. 





LUMBER FOR SILOS. 


Lumbermen in practically all States have an efficient 
and loyal aid in the State agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. These educational institutions are 
stimulating farm improvements of all kinds, many of 
them of a character that makes heavy demands upon 
lumber stocks. The greatest problem these institu- 
tions have to solve is that of disseminating among 
farmers the scientific facts that are so much needed to 
bring agriculture up to proper standards. Lumbermen 
are, therefore, missing a great and valuable opportu- 
nity for profit if they do not supplement the work of 
the schools by the right kind of local publicity. 

An illustration of possibilities in this direction is 
afforded by the phenomenal increase in the number of 
silos being constructed throughout the country. At 
the yellow pine meeting in Kansas City this week 
J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, Tex., said that the 
first ‘silo in that State was built four years ago, and 
that in 1912 1,500 were built, using 4,500,000 feet of 
lumber. <A report from Austin, Tex., contains the 
information that, in codperation with the State agri- 
cultural department, silo building campaigns have 
been inaugurated in many parts-of the State. 

A surprising feature of the silo question is that 
the building and use of silos are in most cases promceted 
by persons not farmers. The result is that of adjoining 
localities those in which enterprising lumbermen have 
pushed silos will have one or more of these ‘‘stock-feed 
canneries,’’ as they are sometimes called, upon every 
farm; whereas, the neighboring communities may have 
almost none. These facts afford occasion for again 
emphasizing the need of retailers keeping in close touch 
with all the improvements made and advocated by the 
numerous agencies for promoting scientific agriculture. 





IMPORTS AND THE CONSUMER. 


A brick manufacturer was recently overheard talking 
about the tariff. During the conversation he made this 
sapient remark: ‘‘If lumber is put on the free list it 
will make lumber so cheap that it will nearly drive brick 
men out of business.’’ The brick man was simply reflect- 
ing the popular impression that the lumber duty is high 
and that its removal will much reduce the cost of lumber 
to the builder of homes. The reduction of 37% percent 
in the Payne-Aldrich bill had no appreciable effect on 
the price to the consumer of ordinary building lumber, 
and its entire removal, with the added price to be put on 
Canadian stumpage and the proportion,of the reduction 
grabbed off by the Canadian manufacturer, will hardly 
benefit the ultimate consumer. And then there is only 
$1.25 of it anyhow. 





UNJUST SPECIFICATIONS. 


During the course of the yellow pine meeting at 
Kansas City, Monday, was pointed out the fact that 
revised building codes of many cities throughout the 
country are discriminating against wood by placing 
the allowed stresses upon timbers, posts etc. at too low 
a point. Such specifications require larger members 
to be used than are necessary, unnecessarily increase 
the cost of building, lead to waste in the use of wood 
instead of conserving it, and have the further effect 
of bringing the cost of a mill constructed building, 
for example, so nearly up to that of the socalled ‘‘fire- 
proof’’ building as unreasonably to promote the use 
of the latter. In concrete, and often in steel, building 
ordinances are inclined to permit too light and cheap 
members while demanding unnecessary sizes in wood. 

This is a matter that should be watched by lumber- 
men when the building ordinances of their own towns 
are being revised. It amounts to a very cunning at- 
tack upon wood in the interest of its aggressive sub- 
stitutes. 

Right here, however, may be pointed out a matter in 
which lumbermen themselves or architects, contractors 
or inspectors are often in fault; and that is the sub- 
stitution of another wood or a poorer grade for that 
specified by the architect. The lumberman probably 
is not usually to blame. The fault may rest with a 
crooked contractor, but it is damaging to wood that 
a building fails because the specified material was not 
used. 

The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association is look- 
ing into this matter with some care, and its example 
is commended to other organizations which desire to 
maintain the reputation of their product. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The volume of current trade is of fairly large proportions and is considered to 
be fully up to normal for this time of year. June usually is a month of greatly 
restricted buying, it being generally understood that trade subsides in a measure 
during June, and in part or all of July. Many of the big industries take their 
semiannual inventories in June, for their fiscal year ends with that month. This 
process is now going forward in numerous instances, therefore it is only natural 
that with stock taking and semiannual settlements there should be a tendency 
to restrict buying of raw material, including lumber. Added to the usual motive 
for a halt in buying during June this year has been the disturbance in finance and 
the Government’s attitude toward the revision of the tariff. Reports from the 
leading lumber manufacturing and primary centers mention these deterrent in- 
fluences on trade. Steel is considered to be the barometer of the business world, 
and if this industry be taken as a criterion gene1al business conditions should 
show no recession for the remainder of the year, for the steel mills report that 
they will be entirely caught up on deliveries, if no more orders are placed, not 
until well inte the fourth quarter. New orders are constantly coming in, how- 
ever, and while they are not heavy more have been received in the last ten 
days than for any like period for several months. Other encouraging features 
which should make for good business conditions were the sum total of the world’s 
harvests in 1912 and the prospects for the winter wheat crop in the United States, 
which is bound to be a bumper one. Of course, there have been some unfavor- 
able reports concerning the 1913 crop outlook, but this is a yearly affair and 
should be discounted. It is very satisfactory to know that although there will 
be some comparative loss in the Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma wheat crop 
the promise for that cereal in the country at large is for better than an average 
yield. The outlook for spring wheat and oats is encouraging and the prospect for 
cotton is also better than earlier in the season. Altogether it is evident that 
within a short time the general crop outlook will show such a favorable forecast 
that any doubts on that score will have disappeared as a hindrance to the free 
buying of lumber. Bankers will be called on in the fall to finance the movement 
of these crops and they are, therefore, arranging their maturities to avoid any 
stringency later on. Money seems to be comparatively easy for call and short 
time loans, but there seems an indisposition to put out funds for long periods, 
and where such accommodations are made, in all instances, they are only where 
the demand seems most urgent and after a close scrutiny of credit. Lines of 
demareation seem to be sharply drawn between the East and the West. In the 
West favorable crop prospects are reported and more optimism is shown with 
regard to the outlook, and the coming tariff changes have been largely dis- 
counted. In the East, however, tariff reductions have been a serious deterrent 
and manufacturers are marking time, so to speak. 

* *% * 

The lumber demand of the country seems to be mostly to meet current con- 
sumption, with no special effort manifested to stock up for future use. Prices 
and offerings are of such nature that buyers can not see present or coming 
advantage in providing for supplies much in advance of current needs. This 
attitude among buyers is common at this season and any pronounced swelling 
of requirement before July at the earliest should not be expected. There may 
be considerable closing of contracts that were held in abeyance by the adverse 
influences noted above and some urgency in moving to destination lumber that 
already was under contract. Some important lines of manufacture and the build- 
ing trades will need a continuous supply of stock throughout the season. To 
meet this demand a fairly brisk trade may be expected all through the summer, 
but all must wait for the customary buying for the fall trade to act as a stimulus 
on values. It is hard, therefore, to see why manufacturers should try to force 
the market by making liberal concessions in their attempts to move their product. 

The building industry in most of the large cities is of a magnitude that is bound 
to sustain a good demand for lumber during the summer months. This demand is 
holding up in good volume in nearly all of the larger cities of the interior and is by 
no mesns dull or small in the eastern communities. Some felling off has been noticed 
in building operations in the metropolitan district, but generally speaking the building 
trades are exceedingly active. A notable feature of this branch of the industry is the 
number of dwellings of the cheaper kind that are being erected, and while they do 
not make so large a showing in money expended as a few of the great steel structures 
would a relatively larger proportion of lumber is required. 

As the yellow pine trade enters the second half of 1913 all acknowledge that trade 
conditions are momentarily unsatisfactory and that business is likely to be quiet the 
SOUTHERN PINE a of the month and a large part of July, to say the 

east. Prospects are bright, however, for trade later on. A 
bountiful grain and cotton crop harvest is expected and faith is felt that with a better 
feeling prevailing in the financial world improvement in conditions will come, until 
trade will finally swell into full fall volume. ‘The manufacturing industries are still 
running full time; building is active in mést of the cities, and after the railroad fiseal 
year, which ends June 30, the railroads and car factories are expected to get into 
the market and be heavy consumers of yellow pine. A steady movement of building 
material is expected all through the summer and this would help to keep the southern 
pine trade from stagnating. It is to be expected that the farmers’ trade will be quiet 
until early fall, for people in the rural communities will be busy with their erops until 
they are all harvested, but that class of business will come along in the fall when 
it is naturally due and help swell the volume of trade. Experienced manufacturers 
will wisely forecast the future and hold production well within safe limits until the 
upturn of deniand shall come. They know that they can not continue to manufacture 
lumber at a profit on a declining market. Demand is, or will be shortly, sufficient to 
prevent excessive accumulations and there is and will be a place for any surplus in 
the empty yards of retail dealers and those of the manufacturing industries; hence 
this should be a time for doing business on a conservative basis, and the yellow pine 
market will right itself later. Manufacturers of Texas are hopeful as to the future. 
Reports from their salesmen are to the effect that the retailers are expecting a heavy 
business during the fall. Lineyard concerns are sending out inquiries, probably 
realizing that the market is likely to advance shortly. Orders being placed now are 
for immediate delivery, indicating that stocks are in rather bad shape. Railroads are 
not in the market to any great extent, and little new export business is being received 
at this time. Coastwise demand is reported to be sluggish. In northwestern Louisiana, 
with Shreveport as a center, inquiries are said to be more numerous. Dimension, 
which for many weeks has been the weakest item on the list, has shown some improve- 
ment in the last few days. Car siding prices are said to be on the uptrend. At 
Orange the market is steady, the trend being decidedly upward. From that center 
the railroad systems are reported to be sending out inquiries. Encouraging crop 
reports from Texas, Oklahoma and northwestern Louisiana assure the yellow pine 
manufacturer of big business later on. In southwestern Louisiana one of the features 
of the week was the demand for car material, ties and heavy timbers for bridge 
construction. At Beaumont building activity has caused a good movement of lumber. 
At Meridian, Miss., conditions are not so good, demand being slack and prices 
unsettled. In southern Arkansas stocks are low and badly broken, the Warren mills 
running full time. Arkansas shortleaf yellow white finish is in good demand. Dimen- 
sion and common boards are holding up well. Edge-grain flooring is active, with 
stocks very low, the mills being reported sold 30 to 90 days ahead on this item. 


In some markets there has been a perceptible easing off in the demand for 
white and norway pine, but trade is fair in good pine at all Ras gece) -_ 
: eastern points. The fact is that the supply is not sufficien 
NORTHERN PINE to te even the moderate consumptive demand, and labor 
disturbances do not presage early active production. In Minnesota orders have 
been much heavier during the last week, especially for yard stock. Twenty-two 
foot and longer dimension is scarce, but sufficient is being cut to take care of the 
general run of orders. Production of northern pine of 48 mills, as against 57 
mills last year, shows nearly 77,000,000 feet increase over the first four months 
in 1912. For the-same period 77,392,326 pieces of lath were manufactured, as 
against 55,569,502 for the corresponding period last year. Shipments of lumber 
and lath for the first four months in 1913 show increases of 13,624,533 feet of 
lumber and 12,874,930 pieces of lath, respectively. Report is that not much un- 
sold lumber is in the hands of the Georgian Bay manufacturers. The active 
demand this spring enabled mill men to sell all they accumulated during the 
winter. The market for pine of the better grades is said to have eased off in 
the last thirty days, norway being $1 to $2 off. Mill culls, however, are said to 
be holding up well. Manufacturers at the head of the lakes are looking for an 
excellent fall demand for all kinds of lumber. Demand for low-grade lumber 
continues insistent and some of the lumbermen are said to be cutting Balm of 
Gilhead and popple to meet the demand from packing concerns. In the East 
trade continues quiet, although prices are held fairly well. In the Tonawandas 
the market is said to be sluggish. In Minneapolis shipments are still running 
ahead of production, although the latter is in full blast. Much of this year’s 
cut is being shipped. , 7 ; 

The consensus of reports is that all dry hemlock is selling fairly well. Prices 
are held steadily as a general thing, although now and again are heard reports 

K of lumber being sold at 50 cents to $1 off February list. This 
HEMLOC is believed to be for stocks that are not more than half dry. 
In New York City prices are being well maintained, with the demand about 
equal to the supply. Retailers are buying steadily on a hand-to-mouth basis. The 
market at Buffalo is also holding steady. Dealers are doing a satisfactory busi- 
ness in the Tonawandas. Yards are kept busy shipping out lake receipts as 
rapidly as the stock arrives. At Columbus and Pittsburgh prices remain un- 
changed, with trade good. 

While some soft spots are found in the fir market, manufacturers generally 
report improvement in the demand. Interior demand in Washington and Oregon 

has undoubtedly moderated to a degree, although shipments 
WESTERN WOODS continue in fair volume. There is a good demand for Puget 
Sound spruce, with the supply scarcely equal to requirements. There is a fair 
call for railroad material. The California trade is taking considerable lumber, 
although demand from that State has fallen into some depression since the spring. 
Manufacturers believe that if crops keep up to present expectations the lumber 
business will show marked improvement in the near future. The redwood market 
is in fair shape, foreign business decidedly looking up. The sugar pine and 
white pine mills in California are very active, with a splendid outlook for eastern 
demand; there is also a fair foreign demand. Coastwise freight is no firmer and 
it is predicted that rates will go still lower. In Seattle conditions are said to 
be still quiet with both rail and eargo trade. Prices are off a little in the lower 
grades, but fairly firm on the uppers. These stocks, however, are not excessive 
and manufacturers decline to be pessimistic, for they say this is a generally dull 
season for the rail trade. Crop conditions in the Flathead Valley are splendid 
and the demand, which has fallen off to some extent in the last ten days, is 
expected to pick up again in a short time. Prices are holding up exceptionally 
well. 

* * * 

The hardwood trade as a general thing has lost the rush which was so conspicuous 

during the winter and early spring, but demand is still fully strong enough to care 

for most of the lumber in shipping condition. Plain red oak 
HARDWOODS inch stock is still in excellent request and is bringing top- 
notch prices. Manufacturers from both the North and South this week in attendance 
at the National Hardwood Lumber Association’s annual meeting believe that the 
market will not recede from the strong position it has held since a year ago. While 
trade seems to be tapering off at this time the amount of hardwood lumber being 
absorbed is still very large, although the industries are not doing any speculative 
buying. At Baltimore an improvement is noted in the market. At Pittsburgh all 
hardwoods are active, good hickory being very scarce. St. Louis trade has tapered 
off considerably owing to the fact that a great deal of lumber was shipped from the 
South just prior to the recent floods and forced on the consumers. The market 
remains firm, however. The best seller on that market is plain sawed white oak; ash, 
wide poplar and choice red gum are being ordered freely. Upper grade cottonwood 
is holding its own. The fact remains, however, that the demand is not as sweeping as 
it was sixty days ago. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers are fairly satisfied with the state of trade. 
Prices are not as firm and steady as they were earlier in the year, but from New 
CYPRESS Orleans comes the report that price conditions are strengthening 
and that orders and inquiries are coming in with a greater 
degree of regularity and in large volume from the jobbers and retailers from the 
States in the Ohio valley region which were affected by the storms and floods. The 
manufacturers whe were responsible for the recent price cutting are said to have badly 
broken stocks at this time. In St. Louis the cypress market is stronger, with the out- 
look encouraging for the fall season. In Kansas City prices are firm, with the 
market in a healthy condition. Buffalo trade is taking on some strength, but has 
not had any particular weakness. Prices remain steady. Dealers are carrying a large 
assortment of stock. In the East trade is almost featureless, with the range of prices 
comparatively easy. In Cincinnati there is an increased demand for No. 1 shop in all 
thicknesses. Box grades are also in good eall. 


North Carolina pine has shown a tendency to fall off in demand the last week or 
so, and there seems to be a wider variation in quotations than formerly. Edge box 
is in fair demand, the market price remaining about $16.50, 
CAROLINA PINE though some mills are said to be getting $17. In the dressed 
market prices are well maintained, with the possible exception of No. 1 and No. 2 
flooring and roffers. Ceiling and partition are free movers, with the possibility of 
advance in price shortly. In the metropolitan districts stocks are being offered more 
freely than for some time. Box makers are absorbing a good deal of stock, this 
class of material being about the weakest item on the shortleaf list. At Buffalo 
roofers are said to have shown.a softness, but there has been no material change on 
other items. Quotations are uneven in Boston, rough stock holding up better than 
dressed. 
* * * 
The market is reported to be more of a buyers’ market than at any other time this 
year. In Boston dimension is ranging from $25 to $26. Spruce boards, although 
offered more freely, are holding their own. Matched boards are 
EASTERN SPRUCE a. little weaker; the asking price is $26, although some have been 
sold for 50 cents less. . Stocks are not large in New York, but retailers are cautious in 
buying. In Buffalo dealers are not moving much spruce, retailers keeping out of the 
market in the belief that prices will be lower in a short time. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PROFIT OF THE INDUSTRY. 


The lumber manufacturer of whatever section, or producing whatever class of 
product, should read the entire proceedings of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association as reported in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. If, unfortu- 
nately, he is unable to do that, he should nevertheless glance over the numerous 
pages devoted to it with a view of acquainting himself with the work of the asso- 
ciation, in outline at least. He might with profit read the suggestions as to con- 
structive work contained in the brief and concise report of the secretary. The 
secretary points out some things that unquestionably ought to be done by the 
lumber industry as a whole through the National association, and some other 
things that while of less obvious importance nevertheless should be given careful 
consideration. 

The first work he points out is the standardizing of sizes and patterns of 
dressed lumber. This subject is discussed in the report of the chairman of the 
standardization committee. With the growing competition between certain woods 
of large production and a consequent overlapping of territory the demand from 
dealers and consumers is increasing for a uniformity of sizes and patterns which 
does not now exist. The aggregate demand for lumber will be increased as 
uniform standards are adopted and a uniform product is kept on the market. 
It is a myopic vision which imagines that any mill or department of the industry 
gains by producing material of different thickness or width or of different pattern 
from that furnished by its competitors. 

The secretary suggests an exhaustive investigation of the progress made in 
utilizating waste material in the woods and sawmlls. This is a highly desirable 
work, for otherwise timber and mill owners are likely to overlook absolutely 
demonstrated facts. They read about the accomplishments of scientific investi- 
gation and experiment; they hear that somewhere by somebody a profit is being 
made out of waste material; but if a committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association should report definitely-as to what has been done and can 
be done by the manufacturers in this direction it would have conclusive weight. 

Another recommendation of the secretary is for the establishment of a traffic 
department. Transportation matters are now handled by the individual associa- 
tions, and often—perhaps usually—are ably handled, but there is a large amount 
of duplication of effort. There are local transportation problems and there are 
general problems also. Toward the solving of the latter manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ associations should combine. Such codperation would be a saving of 
money and labor, and would inevitably produce better results than come from 
the disassociated efforts now being made and which we imagine sometimes confuse 
the lawmakers and the Interstate Commerce Commission by the diversity of views 
they present rather than accomplish desired ends. 

The secretary also suggested the establishment of an insurance department. 
We take it that he did not mean that the association should go into the insurance 
business, but that perhaps it should standardize mutual and interinsurance and be 
able to promote uniform legislation in the States in regard to workmen’s com- 
pensation and to give reliable, expert advice to lumber manufacturers generally 
as to insurance matters. 

Other valuable ‘suggestions were made by the secretary, but the above seem to 
promise most of immediate benefit to the lumber industry, and should be given 
serious consideration. ; 

Representing as it does all the lumber manufacturing interests of the United 
States, except those in New England, contemplating in its work only the larger 
matters which are of ¢ommon interest and guided by men of the highest stand- 
ing and of large ability and experience, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association occupies a growing place among the business organizations of the 
country. 

No lumber manufacturer, and no Jumber dealer, for that matter, can afford to 
pass over cursorily the report of such a meeting as that held in Kansas City this 
week, Aside from the purely business matters a number of notable and extremely 
interesting addresses were presented. Notwithstanding the length of some of 
them, the subjects with which they deal and the able, not to say brilliant, way 
in which they were handled commend them to the careful attention of the reader. 

It was a magnificent meeting, and it seems a pity that its delegate character 
seems not to invite the very large individual attendance which its importance 
should command and would justify. 


THE POOR MAN’S ROOF. 


At an informal conference at Kansas City this week the matter of anti-wood 
shingle ordinances in cities and towns was discussed. The lIumbermen are not 
so behind the times nor so shortsighted as to oppose measures which are for the 
real good of the community. There are places where wooden shingles should not 
be used; there are places where frame construction should not be employed; there 
are places where no burnable material should enter into building construction; 
but theorists and special interests go to the extreme. 

lire statistics are twisted and frequently lies are told in efforts to promote the 
use of patented roof coverings. The pocketbooks of their manufacturers are 
sought to be filled on the plea of a public benefit. 

One of the most important considerations is the pocketbook of the poor man. 
If shingles or wood construction generally be in any way a menace in the proper 
place their economy is such that an occasional fire can much better be prorated 
through the community than that the entire community should be obliged to make 
the larger investment in non-combustible materials. 

Insurance statistics are inadequate to answer a good many questions which the 
practical man would like to have answered. So far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been able to determine, no special hazard arises from wood construction in an 
ordinary residential district. This conclusion is borne out by the rates charged 
by the insurance companies themselves, for the isolated frame dwelling house is 
a preferred risk. 

Let the ordinary town or city extend its fire limits to coincide with its municipal 
limits and there would be such an increase in the cost of building and such an 
added burden upon poor people or those of only ordinary means that no diminution 
in the fire loss would make amends for it. It is better for a man and for the com- 
munity in which he lives that he should live in a home of his own than that he 
should be made a renter permanently in order to effect some slight saving in 


fire loss. 
POLITICS AND FOREST SERVICE. . 


The boom suddenly launched recently on behalf of two or three different 
gentlemen for the job of chief forester of the United States, and the sudden 
discovery that Cliief Forester Graves comes under the civil service law and can 
not be removed except on proved ckarges, call attention to the fact that the 
Forest Service has been singularly free from politics, perhaps more so than any 
other department of the Government. In that respect it has been fortunate; 
others have been less so. For example, there is no doubt but that the Post Office 
service has suffered materially from political changes. The service, it is true, 
has been removed from politics to a considerable degree, notably within recent 
years. The time was when the postmasterships of the United States were political 
trophies to be bestowed for political: activity rather than with regard for any 
practical ability. Even presuming that all men are equally able to discharge the 
duties of this difficult office, and other offices in the department almost equally 
difficult, the mere fact that frequent changes have been the custom has injured 
the department, diminishing responsibility and minimizing the possibilities of 








promotion. New ideas are good, but ideas that are merely different often produce 
chaos. Lack of ideas is more detrimental than all. 

The Forest Service does not appeal to a politician. The occupation of forester 
is highly technical and not highly paid. There are few sinecures in the Forest 
Service. The duties of that department are too far removed from a hot stove 
in winter to appeal to political henchmen. The small politician has no desire to 
range a township that counts only three votes. He would much rather range 
a ward that has a floating population of a thousand. 

There is little attraction in running telephone lines and fighting fires. The 
truth of the matter is that the Forest Service has not left politics alone as much 
as politics has left the Forest Service alone. The hardships of the forester, 
therefore, have their compensations, and the country reaps the benefit. 


THE SHINGLE AS LUMBER. 


The wood shingle is essentially a lumber product and finds its logical channel of 
distribution in the retail lumber yard. Hardware stores, department stores and simi 
lar retailers, though they carry ready roofing, do not and can not conveniently earry 
shingles. When, therefore, the lumberman pushes a substitute roofing he displaces a 
true lumber product and strikes a body blow at his own industry. He enters the field 
in competition with the department and hardware stores. 

Not many retail lumbermen will advise a prospective builder to use a ready roofing 
in place of shingles for a permanent roof. In fact, if the retailer’s advice were 
asked or given it would be to the effect that the wood shingle—cost and durability 
considered—is the most economical roof covering known. 

The retailer who sells ready roofing instead of shingles to his farmer and other 
friends commonly does so because he finds it easier to truckle to the craze for cheap- 
ness in first cost that dominates the minds of some buyers than it would be to attempt 
to enlighten them. The retail lumberman ought to be a specialist in woods; he ought 
to possess and to dispense in his community expert and authoritative information 
regarding construction materials. His customers have a right to expect that when 
they come to him for such materials he will give them the benefit of his special 
knowledge regarding the relative values and fitness of structural materials for the 
purposes to which they are to be applied. The retailer’s best asset will prove to be 
this special knowledge when experience has taught his customers that they ean rely 
upon his advice on building questions. 

Sometimes interests that are antagonistic to the wooden shingle have found the 
local building ordinance an effective instrumentality for directly restricting the 
sales of wood shingles and indirectly promoting the sale of substitute roof cover- 
ings. But most ordinances that discriminate against the wooden shingle owe their 
existence to ignorance as well as to the prejudice inspired by the representations or 
misrepresentations of selfishly interested agitators. First the local retailer must 
see that his community is correctly informed regarding the relative values of shingles 
and substitutes therefor. Then his fellow citizens will not be so plastic in the hands 
of those who manipulate city ordinances to serve their own ends regardless of the 
welfare of the individual purchaser and of the general pubiie. 

But in his work in behalf of the wood shingle the retailer must have the support 
of his association. Of late the various State and sectional lumber associations have 
seen the need of extending their facilities to include matters of this kind. When 
the public is hearing so much said against lumber as a building material it behooves 
the lumber organizations to take active steps to disseminate accurate information 
regarding lumber in general and regarding shingles in particular. 


SAFETY MOVEMENT AND RESULTS. 


The safety movement which has as its aim the conservation of human life and 
limb through the employment of ‘‘safety experts’’ whose duty is to develop ways 
and means of reducing accidents and preventing fatalities has grown into such 
an important department in manufacturing that most industries are aiding in its 
promotion. The work of safeguarding employees and teaching them how to protect 
themselves, while actuated more or less by mercenary reasons, now assumes a 
humanitarian significance and deserves the earnest codperation of all employers 
whose employees are engaged in dangerous occupations. 

A meeting was recently held in Chicago under the auspices of the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers’ Association for the purpose of organizing a safety bureau in connec- 
tion with the present service of the organization. Several safety experts attended 
and spoke. The work as they outlined it and the results shown give a fair idea 
of how the movement is working out in most industries. ‘‘ Every accident is a 
notice that there is something wrong,’’ said one of the experts; ‘‘correct the 
cause and the accident will be eliminated.’’ What is being done in the way of 
safety promotion at different industrial operations may be summarized as follows: 
Installing of safety devices and processes intended to prevent accidents and 
promote sanitation, educational work by distribution of rule books, illustrated 
bulletins, signs throughout plants and, last but not least, seeking the codperation 
of the worker and teaching him to protect himself. 

Workmen’s compensation laws now in effect in several States with their accident 
relief plans are having much to do with the development of the safety movement 
and are seriously interesting the worker in this phase of his welfare. As a result 
the careless is being evolved into a careful worker. The net result of the safety 
movement everywhere is that fewer employees are losing a leg or suffering an arm 
torn off or an eye put out; fewer widows and orphans are struggling to get along 
without a husband’s or father’s support. ; 

While in many lumber camps and mill operations this movement is being given 
the serious consideration it deserves there is opportunity for its extension. Its 
promotion is just as needful in lumber manufacturing as in other hazardous under 
takings. Industrial safety cobperation is a work that demands recognition, and it 
is as free of fad as it is full of common sense. It is a good cause, and lumber 
manufacturers’ associations might well give special attention to it. 











LUMBER FOR FARM SHEDS. 


Farm products and farm machinery have advanced in price more rapidly than 
has lumber. The waste on many farms due to insufficient shelter always has been 
inexcusable, but the neglect nowadays to build the barns and sheds necessary to 
house the high-priced farm crops, farm implements and farm animals is an economic 
crime. 

A recent authority states that not less than $5 to $10 worth of hay is spoiled on 
the top and bottom of each 25-foot stack of alfalfa, and that the money saved on 
a few stacks will pay for the sheds necessary to protect the hay from the weather. 

Lumbermen overlook a valuable opportunity for increasing the sales of lumber if 
they do not study the uses to which their product may be economically put in the 
farmer’s hands. As a part of this study a visit to the state agricultural school 
would be almost as profitable to the lumberman as to the farmer. Hundreds of 
simple devices have been invented—many of them unpatented—that are savers of 
time and money for the farmer, at the same time that they make demands upon the 
lumberman for construction material. 

No doubt some farmers could profitably reconstruct their farm buildings, the 
economies effected by rearrangement being sufficient to pay big dividends on the 
investment required. Manufacturers pursue this policy and make money thereby. 
The farm already is a factory, but it is destined to become more and more so. The 
retail lumberman may, if he will, profit more than any other merchant through the 
changes that farm life and farming methods are undergoing. 
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DOMESTIC. 


General. 

Theodore Roosevelt May 381 won his libel suit against 
George A. Newett, who charged the colonel with drunken- 
ness, and having waived damages after the defendant had 
utterd a retraction the jury awarded the nominal damage 
of 6 cents provided in such cases by the laws of Michi- 
gan. 

Jules Goux, a Frenchman, driving a French car, the 
Peugeot, May 30, won the third annual 500-mile automo- 
bile race at the Indianapolis Speedway in 6:31 :33.45, or 
an average speed of 76.59 miles an hour. 

Taking of testimony before a special commissioner began 
at Corsicana, Tex., June 3, in the suit of the State of Texas 
for $99,275,000 penalties against the Standard Oil interests 
and alleged subsidiaries, charged with violating Texas anti- 
trust laws. 

A training school for suffragist orators is to be established 
at Chieago by the Chicago Equal Suffrage Association. 

The great concrete dam at Keokuk, Iowa, across the Mis- 
sissippi River, was completed May 5 It is 4,627 feet long, 
52 feet high and 42 feet wide at the base and required two 
years to build. 

Jacksonville, Fla., was chosen May 28 as the meeting 
place of the 1914 reunion of the Confederaie Veterans of 
the Civil War. 

The one hundred and fourteenth anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, was celebrated at Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 28, when a bust of the poet was un- 
veiled in the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

Completion of the lock gates of the Panama Canal has 
been extenued to January 1, 1914. 

Former * nited States Senator Thomas Witherell Palmer, 
minister to Spain under President Harrison and president of 
the World's Columbian Commission, died at his home near 
Detroit June 1, aged 85 years. 

Tie $1,000,000 endowment for Smith College, which the 
alumnae have been raising for a year and a half, has been 
completed. 

Pierre Loti, the French writer, who recently paid a visit 
to New York, is writing a series of articles on his impres- 
sions of America and American women. 

The $60,000 steel bridge across the Lewis River on the 
route of the Pacific highway between Tacoma and Portland 
has been completed. 

In memory of the 267 officers and men who were lost 
with the battleship Maine in Havana Harbor 15 years ago, 
the National Maine Monument was dedicated at New York 
City May 30. 

John D. Rockefeller has given $500,000 to the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research to establish a pension system 
for members and associate members of the institute and also 
for their widows and orphaned children. 

Governor McGovern of Wisconsin recently vetoed the Glenn 
bill for woman suffrage. The bill provided for a referen- 
dum in 1914. 

Merger of the five big irrigation projects contiguous to 
Denver, Colo., on the north and east, covering approximately 
535,000 acres of rich, fertile lands, is being contemplated by 
a large eastern corporation. . 

Porto Rico dedicated its new $200,000 Y. M. C. A. building 
June 1, with a membership of 1,000 men. 

The average cost of the college course of the 300 Prince- 
ton seniors who wil be graduated this month is $4,216. The 
minimum expense was $800 and the maximum $10,000. 

The Illinois House June 8 advanced to third reading the 
statutory woman's suffrage bill which has passed the Senate. 

A receiver has been appointed for the Chacamas Land 
Company, a Chicago corporation, which was organized in 
1902 for the purpose of operating a rubber plantation in 
Mexico. Liabilities are said to be $550,000 and the assets 
about $50,000. 

A report to the War Department on the advisability of 
the construction by the Government of a 200-mile ship 
canal between Toledo, on Lake Erie, and Lake Michigan, 
will be made soon by the advisory board of the War De- 
partment, which completed its investigation at Cleveland 
May 28. 

Washington, 


An investigation to determine the responsibility for the 
financial troubles of the Frisco railroad system is proposed 
in a resolution introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman Hinebaugh, of Illinois. 

resident Wilson has let it be known that he will give his 
approval to the sundry civil bill, containing the provision 
exempting labor unions and farmers’ organizations from 
prosecution under the Sherman anti-trust law. 

Secretary Bryan and Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British 
Ambassador, May 31, signed a renewal for five years of the 
general arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain which expires by limitation June 4. 

Announcement was made May 31 that eight nations, in- 
cluding Japan, Austria-Hungary and the Netherlands, had 
thus far responded favorably to the Bryan Peace Commis- 


sion proposal made April 24 to all the foreign diplomatic 
representatives at Washington. 

The new branch of the Department of Agriculture which 
will seek to improve the markets for farmers began actual 
operation June 1, with Dr. Thomas N. Carver, of Harvard 
University, in charge. 

President Wilson favors action by Congress looking to the 
eventual separation of the Philippines from the United 
States. 

Secretary Bryan May 31 signed the formal announcement 
of the seventeenth amendment to the constitution providing 
for the direct election of senators. 

Alexander H. Stephens May 31 was appointed by Post- 
master General Burleson general superintendent of the rail- 
way mail service, vice Theodore Ingalls. 

Postmaster General Burleson’s recent report exposing the 
detericrated condition of the postal service has the approval 
ot President Wilson. 

Congressman Goodwin, of Arkansas, has introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill authorizing the display of 
exhibits of American manufacturers on all craft of the 
United States Navy. 

Officers of the general staff of the United States Army 
attribute the success of the Balkan allies in their recent war 
with Turkey to their superior preparedness. 

Only seven banks in the United States have preferred to 
abandon the Government account in order to avoid payment 
of 2 percent interest thereon, according to a statement issued 
June 1 by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo. 

Thad A. Thompson, of Austin, Tex., has been selected for 
United States Minister to Colombia, to succeed James T. 
Dubois. Zenton MeMillin, of Tennessee, will be appointed 
American Minister to Peru. 

The Senate May 29 adopted a resolution instructing the 
Judiciary Committee to investigate the charge that a lobby 
is being maintained in Washington or elsewhere to influence 
pending legislation with particular emphasis on its efforts 
for or against the Underwood tariff bill. 

Postmaster General Burleson May 28 issued an order dis- 
continuing the use of the special 10-cent registry stamp and 
providing that no additional registry stamps shall be printed 
after the present supply has been exhausted. 

Elaborate preparations are being made at Washington to 
receive and entertain Dr. Lauro Muller, who is on his way to 
the United States on board the Brazilian battleship Minas 
Garaes as ambassador on a special mission to repay the visit 
made to Brazil by Senator Elihu Root in 1906 when Secre- 
tary of State. 

The navy transport Prairie is returning from Guantanamo, 
Cuba, with 2,000 marines mobilized there last winter during 
the Mexican disturbance. The marines will be distributed to 
several navy yards including Norfolk, Charleston and Port 
Royal. 

Attorney General McReynolds has decided to contend that 
the Southern Pacific must give up the Central Pacific in 
the pending dissolution of the Union Pacific merger, and will 
bring a suit under the Sherman law to accomplish that end 
if the dissolution plans fail to include it. 

President Wilson has expressed himself in favor of direct 
elections, even to the extent of popular nomination and 
election of Presidents and Vice Presidents. 

Fines imposed by the Federal courts against ‘‘trusts” 
during the current fiscal year for alleged violations of the 
Sherman law aggregate $151,957. The $200,000 originally 
provided for the enforcement of the Sherman law recently 
was increased by a $65,000 deficiency appropriation. 

Government revenues from customs receipts fell off more 
than $6,000,000 during May as compared with the same 
month last year. 

The Senate Finance Subcommittee in charge of the agri- 
cultural schedule June 3 voted to place live stock, wheat 
and oats on the free list. 

Richard L. Metcalfe. of Lincoln, Neb., editor of The Com- 
moner, June 3 was selected by President Wilson to be Civil 
Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 

Viscount Chinda, the Japanese ambassador, handed to 
Secretary Bryan June 4 a lengthy communication from his 
Government in which a determined demand is made on the 
United States for the nullification of the California alien 
land law. 

A congressional investigation now in progress will deter- 
mine whether the buildings of the United States Government 
in Chicago are luxuries or necessities of administration. 

sefore the Senate acts on the Underwood tariff bill the 
income tax section will be amended to remedy a defect 
which, it was discovered June 4, would make the measure 
unconstitutional. 

Cato Sells, of Cleburne, Tex., has been made Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 

The arbitration convention between the United States and 
Spain which was proclaimed in June, 1908, has been pro- 
longed for another five years. 

The importance of the relations between the United States 
and Belgium has grown to such an extent that the Govern- 











ment has decided to appoint a chancellor of the legation at 
Washington. 





FOREIGN. 

German exports which it the eighties amounted to 
6,000,000,000 marks, have gincve been trebled. The deposits 
in the savings banks of Germany have risen from $2,789,- 
000,000 marks in 1881 to 17,900,000,000 marks in 1911. 

Adoption of the constitution and election of a president 
of the Chinese Republic have been deferred indefinitely. Ow- 
ing to the deadlock in Parliament the Assembly is unable to 
exercise its functions and there is seldom a quorum. 

King George of England, following the example of Em- 
peror William and King Alfonso, h ordered a miniature 
moving picture theater fitted up in .uckingham Palace. 

The Chamber of Deputies is preparing to pass a bill for- 
vidding absolutely the sale of opium throughout France and 
its colonies and imposing a penalty of imprisonment ranging 
from two to six months upon all smokers of opium and their 
accomplices. 

The Turkish Government i« sending a commission to in- 
quire into the organization of the Egyptian land tax syscem 
in order to establish a similar system in Turkey. 

Sir Rufus Isaacs, Attorney General of England, has ten- 
dered his resignation to Premier Asquith, in consequence of 
the notoriety his name has attained in connection with the 
Marconi exposures. 

Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, leader of the Britist militant 
suffragettcs, was released again from Holloway Jail May 30. 
She is reported to be near. death. 

The keenest interest in the American Commission of Ag- 
ricultural Organization, Codperation and Rural Credits, now 
studying the systems used in Europe, is being shown by the 
Austrian Government and the municipality of Vienna. 

A new record in wireless telephony was established May 
28 when the voice of an operator at the Nauen (Germany) 
station was heard distinctly for half an hour at a series of 
stations ranging in distance from 375 to 425 miles, including 
Vienna. 

The Chamber of Deputies May 31 voted to abolish the 
legation at the Vatican, pursuant to the law governing the 
separation of the church and state in Portugal. 


The annual report of the Germa. Airship Company for 
1912, just made public, shows a loss of 50 percent on an 
investment of $750,000. 

Communication between vessels at sea, regardless of their 
nationalities, will be possible after July 1 by means of the 
international Morse code and conventional signals adopted at 
the London ‘meeting of the International Radiotelegraphic 
Convention last June. 


By the signing of the provisional agreement June 2 by 
New York and Paris bankers, Mexico received a loan of 
$75,000,000 and the National Railways of Mexico got the 
$10,000,000 needed to meet its maturing notes. 

J. M. Barrie, the author and playwright, was made a 
baronet and Johnston Forbes-Robertson the actor, was 
knighted by King George of England on his birthday. 

Alfred Austin, British poet laureate since 1896, died 
June 2 at his home, Swinford Old Manor, Ashford, Kent, at 
the age of 78 years. 


Mexican rebels under Gen. Lucio Blanco June 3 took pos- 
session of Matamoras, opposite Brownsville, after a twelve- 
hour battle with the Federals. The loss of life on both sides 
was heavy. 

The Hungarian Cabinet, of which Dr. Ladislaus von 
Lukaes is Premier, has decided to resign. 

A consignment of rifles with bayonets for the Orange 
clubs arrived at Belfast, Ireland, June 3 and was seized by 
the Government authorities. 


It is reported that a commercial and political under- 
standing has been reached between the Greeks and the Ser- 
vians against the claims of Bulgaria. 

France has been commissioned by the Powers to reorganize 
the domestic affairs of Turkey so that it will be able to pay 
the enormous debts contracted during the Balkan war. 

Six thousand mountain tribesmen have surrounded Tetuan, 
Morocco, a city of 30,000, and are threatening it with de- 
struction. 

The Arctic expedition to be led by Viljalmar Stefansson, 
the Arctic explorer, probably will sai! from Victoria, B. C., 
June 10. 

The French Cabinet has under consideration the question 
of asking Parliament to create an under secretary of state 
who shall be attached to the ministry of labor and whose 
duties will be solely to look after the development of sport 
and athletics. 

The world’s altitude record for an aeroplane carrying a 
passenger and pilot was broken June 3 by Edmund Perreyon, 
the French aviator, who rose 16,368 feet, or 31/10 miles. 


After seven months’ hostilities between the Balkan States 
and Turkey, during which the Ottoman Empire was shorn of 
60,000 square miles of territory in Europe, the Balkan war 
officially came to an end May 30 with the signing of a pre- 
liminary treaty of peace at St. James Palace, London, Eng- 
land, 
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As the end of the fiscal year approaches that the 
main tendency of finance and business will seduously 
be confined to a conservative going forward with rou- 
tine procedure, with no attempt at expansion requiring 
unusual or extraordinary commitments, becomes in- 
creasingly evident. The temper of those engaged in 
the various departments of { nance, industry and trade 
is toward caution against venturing in any direction 
beyond current actual requirements involving credit 
until something more positive appears concerning the 
crops, the outcome of legislation at Washington, and 
the settlement of the peace terms in the Balkan 
imbroglio, to say nothing of the Japanese and Mexican 
questions. Within recent time, also, has developed 
some concern abou‘. the southwestern wheat crop, which 
more or less deteri,rated under the influence of drouth 
and extreme heat during May, rendering the outlook 
for that money and trade resource less promising than 
earlier in the season. Still, the interior continues to 
be favored by a fair volume of merchandise trade, and 
the industries of that part of the country are fairly 
well engaged in turning out product for which there 
is an actual demand. Tkus the effect of last year’s 
bbuntiful crops is being felt in general business. A 
considerable surplus of the grains is still left over 
from last year’s crops that is entering into the current 
market movement, which keeps trade and traffic mov- 
ing on a large scale. Jobbers and wholesale dealers 
report a broader demand for staple articles befitting 
the season. Manufacturers and merchants are not ex- 
pecting much change in the tariff revision bill in its 
progress through the Senate, and are steadily at work 
readjusting conditions to meet the new schedules. Re- 
striction of output to current needs is preventing ac- 
cumulation that might cause some strain under the 
new tariff rates. In the absence of speculation in the 
security markets there is general calm and strength 
in business conditions. 

* * * 


In respect to money, however, reports would indicate 
a really considerable falling off in the demand and 
movement since January 1, and in banking circles it is 
concluded that there must have been a considerable 
recession of business since the first of the year, which 
is even acknowledged at middle West banking centers. 
This, it is claimed,‘is shown by the monthly decrease 
in bank clearings. In Chicago clearings have shown 
a steady falling off since last January, in which month 
there was a comparative gain of 12.72 percent over the 
corresponding month of 1912. In February the gain 
fell to 7.58 percent, in March to 6.27 percent, in April 
the gain showed but 114 percent, while in May the 
showing of gain was only 0.88 percent. As will be 
seen, this statement indicates that the decline has 
reference to losses in gains, leaving apparent the fact 
that clearings are still ahead of those of last year, a 
period of remarkable business activity and expansion. 
It thus easily can be concluded that the reason why 
bank clearings show a recession of actual comparative 
increases is because of an abatement of the movement 
of money in speculation as distinct from that required 
for trade and industry. Currency continues to flow 
toward the great revenue centers, New York getting 
the larger share. This is enabling the metropolitan 
bankers to build up their reserves, which is thought to 
forecast a good condition when the fall ¢rop move- 
ment shall demand an increase of funds. In New 
York since the beginning of the year the banks at the 
end of last week had gained $195,403,000 from the 
interior, compared with $156,493,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, $102,583,000 in 1911, 
$77,709,000 in 1910 and $77,990,000 in 1909. | 


* * * 


The taking of gold from this country for export, 
which had been so pronounced a disturbing money 
market feature during March, April and May, seems 
to be over for the time being. Even the expected gold 
shipments to Montreal failed to materialize, as Mont- 
real exchange on New York declined below par. The 
New York banks also were not called upon to furnish 
San Francisco with as much money as was expected. 
Yet the worldwide range of credit stringency was cor- 
roborated by many indications, warnings simultaneously 
coming from influential banking authorities at home 
and abroad. Though the takings of gold from this 
country for the time being have ceased, Berlin is 
engaging gold in London, and Imperial bank. authori- 
ties warned German’ banks not to pay out gold. In 
this country the banks are insisting on sport maturities 
and are subjecting loans to severe scrutiny in anticipa- 
tion of the autumn crop movement and other possible 
credit and financial contingencies. Caution seems to 
be the word all along the banking line. This is a 
safeguard that is now doubly the part of wisdom, since 
some doubt is felt about the outlook for the crops in 
place of the confidence that prevailed a month ago. 

* * * 

The offer of Secretary of the Treasury MeAdoo to 

deposit an additional $10,000,000 with the national 


banks, provided they will pay 2 percent interest on 
such deposits, has attracted much interested attention 
among the managers of such institutions. Seven banks 
in the entire country preferred to abandon the Gov- 
ernment account in order to avoid the payment of in- 
terest. These were the National City, the Chemical 
Bank and the National Bank of Commerce of New 
York, the National Bank of Commerce of New 
London, Conn., the Merchants National of Savannah, 
Ga., the First National of Buffalo, Wyo., and the Sea- 
board National of San Francisco. The deposits sur- 
rendered by these seven banks have been apportioned 
to other institutions in addition to the $10,000,000 of 
new deposits. Large blocks of deposits go to the 
national banks of the Middle West. 
* * * 

Corporation financing during May in the United 
States aggregated $112,000,000, the smallest total of 
any month of the year, and more than $200,000,000 less 
than in May last year. This showing distinctly em- 
phasizes the restricted state of the security market, 
and the caution with which underwriters and the 
great financing bankers are viewing the investment 
situation in respect to such enterprises. In normal 
years there is a steady increase in such financing up to 
the middle of the year. The loss in May, this year, 
as compared with the like month in 1912, brings the 
total financing for the first five months of the year 
below that of the corresponding part of last year. The 
total for the five months in 1913 was $931,633,000; in 
1912, $1,134,500,000, and in 1911, $808,500,000.  Rail- 
roads still hold the lead in the amount of financing 
done this year, with nearly as much to their credit as 
all other financing together. Industrials come second, 
having done three times as much financing in May as 
in the previous month. Public utility financing also 
showed an increase over the previous month. The 
increased use of notes for a greater part of financing 
is shown by a comparison of the different forms of 
securities put out during May. Thus in that month $77,- 
000,000 of notes was issued, against $27,000,000 in 
bonds and $8,000,000 in stocks. 


* * * 


The flurry and temporary distrust caused by the 
placing in the hands of receivers of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco and Eastern Illinois Railroads has been 
succeeded by a more complaisant view of the railway 
financial situation. The officials of the various leading 
companies have been looking into railroad financial 
conditions for the purpose of reaching a definite con- 
clusion as to what is really the status of the compa- 
nies under recent and prospective changes. Announce- 
ment is now made by high quarters that none of the 
other companies have the same problems to face as 
had the ’Frisco. The maturing obligations of the 
present year are fairly well cared for. Practically the 
only exceptions are $4,700,000 receivers’ certificates of 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, due on July 1, 
and $14,000,000 Wabash receiver’s certificates, due on 
August 1. But as these roads already are in the hands 
of receivers they can not go further. The New Haven 
has $40,000,000 of 1-year 5 percent notes due Decem- 
ber 1, which is the largest uncovered maturity remain- 
ing for this year, which it is expected will be re- 
financed, despite the peculiar railroad conditions in 
New England that would seem to be adverse to that 
conclusion. Other maturities must be provided for, but 
altogether high authority sees a successful way for bring- 
ing about the desired results without serious financial 
strain or difficulty. 

* cl * 

In the general absorption of the public mind in the 
operations of the great corporations and their domi- 
nant influence in industry, trade and foreign com- 
merce the activity and success of the smaller concerns 
and individual operators are mostly overlooked. But 
any close observer will be convinced that there is a 
substratum or a contingent of the world’s business 
that would remain a powerful factor after the big 
corporations and so-called trusts had been greatly 
crippled or even extinguished. This is why at the 
present time there are a fairly healthy condition and 
much activity among the manufacturers of articles 
of utility and consumption in hundreds of country 
towns that are greatly helping to sustain general busi- 
ness in the face of the dolor in the great speculative 
markets and among the controllers of the giant cor- 
porations. Evidence of this is to be had from state- 
ments of leading bankers, even in New York, to the 
effect that there is much more borrowing, on a small 
scale, by the smaller class of operators than for sev- 
eral years. Any encouragement that can be given to 
this tendency is regarded by the bankers as surely 
destined to bear good fruit. A prominent New York 
banker instances as an example one case where- 
in a mechanic borrowed $100 as an initial venture 
several years ago, and now is worth half a million. 
Some of the leading bankers of New York, says the 
Wall Street Journal, are doing a good deal of such 


small lending, and the recent convention at Chicago 
to promote farm marketings disclosed how generally 
banks are lending to farmers and mechanics who bor- 
row small amounts at a time. A favorite view, re- 
marks the same journal, of the late Edward Atkinson, 
of Boston, was that the small industries and the handi- 
crafts in which individual ownership dominated must 
in time show a marked increase. He reached this con- 
clusion because in the progress of invention the in- 
dividual has become much more of a factor in material 
progress than when his opportunities were confined 
to fewer branches of trade. Thus the lender of money 
needs only to let it be known where funds on a small 
seale can be obtained to find how many there are who 
have proved their ability to make a good living in 
some independent occupation. Any small town can 
show examples of this kind. If all the giant corpora- 
tions were wiped out still would remain an extensive 
industry of small operators in the hundreds of small 
cities and towns throughout the country. In fact, it 
is not a mild statement to assert that if all the big 
concerns, that state their capital in the figures of 
millions, were wiped out there would remain thousands 
of industries ‘that would continue to prosper on an in- 
ereased ratio that would go far toward offsetting the 
loss of the great industries. Switzerland manufac- 
tures silk, and sells it against the world, by means of 
small capitalization and equipment as compared to 
the great corporations of the world. The little repub- 
lie does this notwithstanding its isolation and the fact 
that it has to import all its material, even coal for 
power generation. Without the commanding facilities 
of the great corporations and their exhaustless credit 
the Swiss turn out silk that is wanted in all the mar- 
kets of the world and make a satisfactory profit in 
the industry. Other minor European countries do the 
like. Only in the manufacture of iron an. steel and 
some other of the great industries does it seem posi- 
tively necessary that the big corporations should hold 
such a dominant place as at the present time. 


* * * 


The condition of the crops in the surplus grain 
States is a matter of deep concern, not only among the 
farmers but in the banking centers and among busi- 
ness men throughout the country. The drouth and hot 
weather situation. in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 
has been a subject of much doleful comment in the 
last two or three weeks, but recent rain in Kansas is 
thought to have relieved the strain to some extent, 
though how much it is too early to predict. In the 
Northwest, the great spring wheat area, up to a late 
date, though there had been some dry weather the 
need of rain had not been so urgent as to warrant 
apprehension of crop damage. But from Minneapolis 
late last week reports came that in the Northwest no 
rain had occurred except in scattered places and the 
temperature was high. In Iowa the growing season 
has been late on account of cold weather and too much 
rain. Corn planting was late, while corn that had 
come up was yellow and much seed had rotted in the 
ground. In the country between the Ohio River and 
the Great Lakes, while the season has been late, grass, 
pasturage and the small grains have done well, the 
promise for a good hay crop being favorable. Corn 
planting is late. Altogether the agricultural prospects 
in the Southwest and Northwest and midcountry are 
not as promising as at this time last year, though 
there still is chance for a fair average, which coupled 
with the still visible surplus from last year should 
keep the wheels of commerce moving. On the other 
hand there is an absence of unfavorable news in the 
foreign crop situation. Although continental Europe, 
which is the world’s chief producer of breadstuffs in 
the north temperate zone, has had cool weather for 
the crops to contend with progress in growth has been 
fair. Advices from Russia in respect to wheat are 
favorable. In India the good crops of wheat that 
were harvested in April and May are moving on the 
market and forcing the selling of old wheat. This 
will be India’s third or fourth year of good wheat 
crops. Financial interests are watching India because 
the crop prospects in that country will very much 
determine the demand for silver and gold. Australian 
exports continue large on account of the new crop 
prospects. Argentina has about half the acreage of 
India, and is still working off the wheat harvested in 
December. 

* * * 

At a recent meeting of the North American Grain 
Exporters’ Association, in New York, it was deter- 
mined concerning drafts on grain shipments to the 
United Kingdom to have the drafts drawn at seven 
days’ sight, instead of sixty days as heretofore, apply- 
ing to all exporting points in the United States and 
Canada. This basis has proved acceptable to the 
British importers, despite their initial strong protests. 
Yet they insist on 30-day bills against shipments from 
Gulf ports. In order to arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment of the question the association is arranging for 
a meeting with representatives of the British interests. 
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QUERY AND 


What Would You Know? 
What Do You Know? 
Write Us About It. 


COMMENT 








Wants a Carload of Charcoal. 

A few issues ago you had quite an article in your paper 
relative to charcoal. Our copy of the paper has got away 
from us, and we have now become interested in this prod- 
uct and we want to buy a carload of fine granulated char- 
coal, made from hardwood, if possible, for mixture in stock 
food. Can you give us the name of this concern, or a 
number of concerns who burn or manufacture charcoal, so 
we may enter into correspondence with them ?—F. M. SLAGLE 
& Co., Alton, Iowa. : : 

{This letter undoubtedly refers to the special article 
published on March 8, descriptive of the process con- 
trolled by the Forest Products Company, of New Orleans, 
and the product in question can probably be supplied 
from its plant at Slidell, La. This method, however, 
produces charcoal from pine, while the inquiry prefers 
hardwood and the freight rate would probably be cheaper 
from the northern hardwood sections. The inquiry has 
been referred, therefore, not only to the Forest Products 
Company but to a number of chemical plants in Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, which produce charcoal from hard- 
woods.—EDITOR. | 








More About Two-Cent Postage. 

Efficiency instead of one-cent postage would be far better 
for the interest of the business classes. We do not want 
cheapness but promptness. ‘To illustrate: You can take a 
first class passenger train at Marion, Ind., and arrive at 
Grenada, Miss., within 24 hours, whereas 48 to 72 hours is 
required for a letter of the first class to reach its destina- 
tion. The Government, having gone into the express or 
parcel post business, makes the condition still worse. Under 
the present situation the Government is charging two cents 
for one-cent service. The Government might make a separa- 
sion of the first class classification, giving the two-cent (or 
three-cent postage, if need be) the right of way and a trans- 
portation time closer to passenger train schedule, and one 
or one-half-cent mail matter could be transported by a 
slower and cheaper method. Sut under the existing facil- 
ities, by the increase of parcels under the new parcel post 
law. we May expect matters to grow worse instead of im- 
proving, unless there is some change in the methods of hand- 
ling first class mail matter. We hope the new Postmaster 
General will be able to accomplish much improvement in 
the first-class mail service.—T. W. Garrett, Garrett-Turpin 
Lumber Company, Liberty Center, Ind. 

{|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently published a 
brief editorial on this subject, inviting expressions of 
opinions from its readers, which drew out the above 
letter. The situation has been the subject of a special 
statement and charges by the present Postmaster Gen- 
eral.—EDITOR. | 








Wants Information About Profit-Sharing Plan. 

During the last year I have been investigating the methods 
of managing timber, mining and public utility industries 
with the object of getting some ideas which will be. bene- 
ficial in designing a system of farm management which will 
produce the maximum production of dairy products per acre 
with the lowest cost, or, in other words, the maximum 
profitable production of dairy products to the acre. 

I would like to ask if it is a common practice for owners 
of timber and mills to employ special managing operators on 
nu profit-sharing basis to manage and operate their prop- 
erties, and if the above mentioned system is in common use 
kindly inform me where I can get some information along 
that line. 

[Cases often occur in the lumber business, as in other 
lines of industry, where the owners of an enterprise 
believe it desirable to make the more important men 
partners in some way and to some degree, but such 
arrangements are, of course, always private, and it is 
oniy accidentally that information regarding them de- 
velops. If any reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
knows of a notable instance of the application of the 
profit-sharing plan in the lumber industry the LUMBER- 
MAN will be pleased to have the facts and transmit them 
to this inquirer.—EpITor. | 





Waste or Refuse from Lumber Manufacture. 

Will you kindly advise the writer where he can get some 
information in reference to the waste from lumber such as 
comes from sawmills, pulp mills, ete., also what this waste 
is? Are there any by-products which could be used and, if 
so, what are they used for? Is yellow pine sawdust used 
for anything owing to the resinous matter contained in it? 
L. D. DouGLas, general manager H. E. Mills Manufacturing 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

|'The above is one of those vague and general inquiries 
which it would take a complete book to answer fully. 
In lumber manufacture the wood refuse consists of the 
stunp, top and branches. The top includes a consider- 
able portion of the trunk of the tree which is unprofit- 
able to take to the sawmill and manufacture into lum- 
ber under conditions existing at that mill point. On 
a cheaper freight rate or with a greater demand for low- 
grode knotty lumber the cutting of logs could inelude 
more of the upper portion of the trunk. At the saw- 
mill the waste includes bark, slabs, sawdust, trimmings 
from ends of boards, hollow butts and other defects. 
The wood waste from pulp mills is chiefly of the bark. 
The inquiry asks regarding waste that is used. Material 
can not be both used and wasted. The language, of 
course, is intended to inquire as to what by-prodacts 
may be manufactured from the portion of the tree not 
utilized for lumber. This again brings up the entire 
subject of wood utilization, which has been so thoroughly 
treated in the past that the information can not be 
reproduced here in reply to the single inquiry. Sawdust 
is widely used for a number of purposes, and for certain 
uses only a certain kind of sawdust is desired. For many 
of them, however, yellow pine sawdust would be equally 
available with other kinds. There is, however, no gen- 
eral demand for sawdust which will pay any but the 
lowest shipping rates, and the value of sawdust as fuel 
at the place of production is usually greater than its 
value for any other purpose, and the excess of sawdust 
over fuel requirements can rarely be utilized. It is 
possible to utilize it in the manufacture of wood pulp, 
but not profitable because of the considerable percentage 


of waste of the shorter fibers in the digestors. In some 
wood chemical processes, however, sawdust can be util- 
ized with other waste wood for the production of char- 
coal and the extraction of wood alcohol, and the various 
derivatives from pyroligneous acid.—EDITor. | 








Recovery of Deadhead Logs. 

As you are an expert on lumber and logs will you untangle 
my mind. I have some land in western Michigan that I 
want to clean up for a sheep ranch. One of the arms of 
the Manistee River runs through this land, and it is full of 
old logs, some rotten, some good. I cannot afford to clean 
out this stream unless I could get back part of the expense 
by selling the good logs. Will you tell me if I can do this? 

[lt is probable that the sunken logs referred to are 
largely white pine. Extensive operations for the recovery 
of such logs have been conducted upon the Muskegon and 
other Michigan streams, showing very good profits. Even 
though the sap portion of the older logs was largely 
decayed the heart was still in excellent condition, and it 
is indeed probable that for certain purposes, as for pat- 
tern lumber, the product of such logs would be more 
valuable than those sawn directly from the forest, being 
less liable to shrinkage and warping. The inquirier does 
not state how long a stretch of the stream is included 
in the boundaries of his property. It would hardly be 
profitable to organize for the clearing of a short stretch 
if by cooperation with other land owners the clearing 
of a larger portion of the river could be undertaken. 
The usual method of procedure is to get the logs out on 
the banks of the river and give them time to season out 
as thoroughly as possible, and then send them down upon 
a favorable high tide, giving them no chance to become 
water logged again. A pine log which has been sunken 
for years will float again after having been seasoned for 
a year or more. 

As to the legal phase of the question, these logs are 
still the property of the original owners and not of the 
land holders. In such a recovery operation this fact 
must be properly handled, and is usually accomplished 
by making a careful record of any existing marks, and 
the scale of the logs. If any of these are the mark of 
owners who car be located the owners must be notified 
and the logs purchased from them or turned over to them 
upon their payment of the proper cost of recovery. _ As 
regards this inquirer and his desire to clear his portion 


of the stream, he, of course, has the right to do this, 
and the cost of doing it would be a lien upon the value 
of all the logs recovered. Under proper operating condi- 
tions the value of logs recovered should be more than 
sufficient to pay the cost. 

The above is written without sufficient knowledge as 
to what the laws of Michigan say as to the ownership 
of unidentified logs. It is possible that the title of such 
property might vest in the State rather than in the owner 
of the land where such logs are stranded—EpIvror. | 











Utilization of Special Woods. 

We would like to ask you for any information you can 

conveniently give us regarding the use of locust timber. 
We have found a lot of it in this section, and we are under 
the impression that it is valuable to some extent, though 
its uses are limited. 
. We would also appreciate your suggestion as to a market 
for small pieces of rock maple. We have a considerable 
quantity of waste pieces which run about 12 to 14 inches 
long and are in the shape of triangular bolts. A great deal 
of this stock is clear, and some of it white, though it is 
mostly red. We could get out small blanks for turned work 
and kiln dry them, if we could get a buyer, or could put in a 
lathe, but prefer to do plain-sawed work. 

We find quite a few birdseye and curly maple logs which 
we think should be valuable to some one.—VERMONT LAST 
BLocK COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Locust is a rapid-growing wood for the first 15 or 20 
years, but afterwards grows more slowly and it takes it 
45 or 50 years to arrive at sufficient size for railroad ties. 
It will, however, arrive at fence post size in 20 to 30 
years, and is used more extensively for that purpose 
than any other. It is a very durable wood in contact 
with the ground, and well suited for mud sills if large 
enough. It is not widely used as lumber, chiefly because 
the fence post requirements take the trees when young. 
In many locations the locust is badly injured by borers. 

The triangular pieces of rock maple resulting as waste 
from the manufacture of last blocks would be very suit- 
able to work into dimension pieces for the manufacturer 
of handles, and maple is largely used for tool handles 
of all sorts, particularly where the handle is not to be 
used for driving with a mallet. Within short railroad 
distances of Brattleboro may be found a considerable 
number of manufacturers of both handles and of many 
other wood novelties who could use this material. The 
best plan would be to place a small advertisement in our 
Classified Department. Direct orders obtained in this 
way would be more desirable than marketing through a 
jobber. 

Maple of fine figure is altogether too valuable to cut 
into last blocks and all such logs should be preserved and 
offered to manufacturers of veneer and cabinet woods.— 
EDITOR. | 











LATE LUMBER LAW 








WHAT NOT COVERED BY THE TERM “WHITE OAK.” 

A deed conveyed to a company, for a consideration of 
$3,000 in cash, “all the pine and white oak timber 10 inches 
in diameter and over at the stump” on certain described 
lands. Subsequently a suit was brought by the company to 
restrain the landowner from cutting the white oak timber on 
said lands, including forked-leaf, cow oak, overcup, and post 
oak. The Supreme Court of Arkansas reverses a decree ren- 
dered for the company, and remands the case with directions 
to dismiss the complaint for want of equity, holding that a 
finding that “the word ‘white oak,’ as used in said deed of 
conveyance, includes within its meaning the various species 
of white oak commonly called forked-leaf oak, overcup, cow 
oak, and post oak’? was not supported by a clear preponder- 
ance of the evidence. The court holds that there was suffi- 
cient ambiguity as to the meaning of the term “white oak” 
as used in the deed to warrant the introduction of testimony 
tending to show the sense in which this term was employed, 
and that the decided preponderance of the evidence showed 
that it was not the intention of the grantor to use the term 
“white oak” in its technical sense, but according to what was 
popularly and generally known in the community where the 
timber was ‘situated as white oak. If there was a local 
usage of trade whereby the term “white oak’ included the 
other species of overcup, cow oak, and post oak, that usage 
must have been uniform, reasonable, and well established 
before it could be held that the grantor knew of such usage 
and contracted with reference thereto.—-Taylor y. Union Saw- 
mill Company, 152 8S. W. R. 150, 





CONSTRUCTICN OF LOGGING LIEN STATUTE. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota holds that an owner of 
horses who hires them to a contractor, the latter using the 
horses in*™aid of hauling and banking logs, and the owner 
performing no “manual labor or other services” in connec- 
tion with the logs, is not entitled to a lien on such logs, 
under the statute of that State which provides that ‘“who- 
ever performs manual or other services for hire, in or in 
aid of the cutting, hauling, banking, driving, rafting, towing, 
cribbing or booming any logs * * *_— shall have a lien 
thereon for the price or value of suck labor or services.” 
The court says that this statute should be construed liber- 
ally, but the court must not, by construction, do violence to 
the plain meaning of the language used. The owner of 
horses, machinery, or tools, who leases his equipment to a 
contractor, certainly does not “perform manual labor or 
other services for hire’ in aid of the cutting, hauling, or 
banking of logs, which the contractor by himself and his 
servants does under his contract. The contractor has a lien 
for his own and his employees’ labor, and for the use of all 
instrumentalities, including teams, which are actually used 
in and necessary to the performance of such labor by 
the contractor and his employees. This is also the rule in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Maine. But the court must hold 
that the owner of teams or instrumentalities, who leases or 





hires them “to a lumberman, or logger, and who does not, 
by himself or by his servants. perform manual labor or 
other services, is not entitled to a lien on logs for the serv- 
ices of such horses or instrumentilities. A contrary holding 
Would not only be against the plain words of the statute, 
and the decisions, but it would open the door to abuses. If 
an owner of horses leased to a logger is entitled to a lien, 
so is the owner of any equipment, machinery, or tools leased 
to a logging contractor. And why not the grocer or butcher, 
that supplies the camp of the contractor? Or the mer- 
chant, that sells the men their clothing? Furthermore, a 
prior judgment in an action by the owner of horses against 
the contractor to recover a personal judgment for the agreed 
price of their services, and against a lumber company to 
establish and foreclose a lien claimed by such owner, does 
not preclude the court from claiming that the plaintiffs 
acquired no lien on the logs, the judgment being merely a 
personal one against the contractor, and it appearing that 
the court in such action did not and could not adjudicate 
such lien.—McKinnon y. Red River Lumber Company, 138 
N. W. BR. 78. 


LIEN FOR HAULING LOGS. 

The Court of Appeals of Georgia says that the statute of 
that State gives to persons hauling logs for another a lien 
upon the logs to the extent of the amount of indebtedness 
if by contract, and to the value of the services rendered if 
the price thereof is not agreed upon. The lien, however, 
does not arise unless the logs are the property of the em- 
ployer. The lien of a laborer upon logs hauled by him for 
another does not exist against a bona fide purchaser with- 
out notice of the lien, until it is reduced to execution and 
levy.——_Williams yv. Herrington, 76 S. BE. R. 757. 


APPLICATION OF TEN-HOUR LAW. 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi says that when the 
Legislature of the State prohibited employers engaged in 
manufacturing from employing laborers for more than 10 
hours, the court thinks it was the intention to promote the 
general welfare and protect the workers in that class of 
manufacture using machinery of a character which requires 
in its operation constant tension of mind and body. ‘The 
court must conclude that the Legislature employed the words 
of this statute in their usual and most common sense, and 
when we now speak of manufacturing we usually have in 
mind an organized force of laborers, working with machinery, 
to produce from the raw materials the finished product. The 
broader language of the court’s former opinion is qualified 
to harmonize with this definition. It would be absurd, the 
court thinks, to construe this statute to apply to the work of 
laborers engaged in felling timber in the open air in the 
equable climate of this State, because they are employed by 
an employer engaged in manufacturing. State vs. J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co., 60 So, R. 215. 
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NAVAL STORES FACTORS TO WAR. 


Producer Expected to Suffer Most—Suspension of 
Big Concern Cause of Trouble. 





PENSACOLA, FLa., June 2.—What practically will 
result in a war between firms heretofore doing a factor- 
age business in naval stores is about to be launched and 
within a few days price cutting in spirits of turpentine 
and rosins of all grades will be in full swing, with the 
producer suffering the greatest from this turn of events. 
The present conditions have all been brought about by 
the suspension of the American Naval Stores Company, 
which has heretofore taken all receipts under yearly con- 
tracts at Savannah quotations of the day of delivery 
at local yards, With this company out of the way it 
was necessary for some big corporation to finance the 
buying of the 1913 crop and efforts in this direction 
failed owing to the vast undertaking. Then it became 
necessary for the factors to take care of their receipts, 
and this they planned to do by a pooling arrangement 
and an adjustment of prices, but unfortunately for the 
industry throughout the United States the western, 
Florida factors did not codperate with those of Jackson- 
ville or Savannah interests. Now the latter have en- 
tered a pooling arrangement and the western Florida 
factors have formed selling agencies to dispose of their 
receipts and propose to enter the market and selling at 
prices irrespective of the Savannah and Jacksonville 
quotations and in quantities and grades demanded by the 
consumers. Inasmuch as one-third of the naval stores 
of the world is produced in western Florida it can be 
seen that price cutting will eventually break the pool and 
prices will be driven down probably to a point not 
known in the last ten years. All of the Pensacola fac- 
tors have prepared their yards and the coming week will 
put their salesmen in the big market. 





RAILROAD ACTIVITY IN MONTANA. 


More Than a Thousand Miles of Track to Be Com- 
pleted During This Summer. 


KALISPELL, Mont., June 2.—More railroad work is 
planned for Montana during the coming summer than 
is planned for any other State in the Union, according 
to facts gathered by. Commissioner Kennedy, of the 
bureau of publicity and agriculture. From the data 
received thus far it ascertained that the Great North- 
ern has Jet contracts, or has ready now for rails, 476 
miles of new road. The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound Railway has let contracts for 543 miles of new 
track. This makes a total of 1,019 miles to be com- 
pleted this summer. These facts and figures were taken 
from maps furnished by the railroad officials to the 
bureau of publicity. The map of new lines to be built 
by the Milwaukee shows the intention of this road to 
build out of Lewistown in four directions. From Lewis- 
town to Grass Range 37 miles of line is to be built; 
from Lewistown to Great Falls 164 miles; from Great 
Falls to Agawan, by way of Choteau, 125 miles, and 
from Lewistown to Roy 30 miles. Aside from this the 
big Blackfoot Railway, which is essentially the Mil- 
waukee, has filed articles for the building of a road from 
Orvando to Great Falls, a distance of 145 miles. 

The map of the Great Northern Railway, showing new 
lines partly completed and under contract to build, gives 
the following: The New Rockford line in Dawson 
County, 52 miles long; the Sun River line of 40 miles, 
partly completed; the Choteau-Bynum lines of 45 miles, 
on which the rails will be laid early in the summer; the 
Plentywood-Seoby line of 45 miles; the grading of the 
line from Lewistown to Newlon, a distance of 227 miles, 
and the building of a line from Snowden to Newlon in 
Dawson County. This Newlon-Snowden line is to cross 
the Musselshell River at Parkington and will open up a 
new country. 


FOR REFORESTATION PURPOSES. 








Lumber Company Transfers Demanded Lands to 
Louisiana Conservation Commission. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., June 2.—A contract was signed 
May 28 between the Conservation Commission of Louisi- 
ane and the Urania Lumber Company, of Louisiana, 
setting aside 25,000 acres of denuded lands for reforesta- 
tion purposes. The lumber company was represented by 
Henry E,. Hardtner, former conservation commissioner. 
The official act of the Conservation Commission, as 
taken at its regular meeting last Friday, is expressed in 
the following resolution: 


The Urania Lumber Company (Ltd.), domiciled in the 
parish of Lasalle, owning cut-over and denuded lands in 


the parishes of La Salle, Winn and Caldwell, has proposed 


under the terms of act 261 of 1910 to segregate 25,000 
acres, more or less, of said lands for forest culture, under 


the supervision of the conservation commission of Louisiana, 
aus more particularly set out and described in a contract 
proposed to be entered into between said @rania Lumber 
Company (Ltd.) and the Conservation Commission of Louis- 
iana; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, ‘That the terms of said proposed contract are 
satisfactory to the conservation commission; that in its 
opinion the consummation of said contract and the segrega- 
tion of said lands for forest culture marks the beginning of 
a practice in this State and in this Nation of vital and 
fundamental importance to the welfare of the people, and 
that M. L. Alexander, president of the commission, be 
authorized to sign the contract for and on behalf of the 
Conservation Commission of Louisiana. 


The contract sets forth that the lands set aside for 


reforestation purposes shall have a fixed tax of $1 an 
acre for a period of forty years, during which they will 
be under the supervision of the commission. The lumber 
company, however, reserves the right to take certain 
lands from the claim for agricultural purposes if it de- 
sires. 


HEAD OF THE LAKES LABOR CLASH. 


Strike of Pilers in Duluth Sawmill Spreading—Two 
Thousand Out of Work. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

DULUTH, MINN., June 5.—The strike of the lumber 
pilers which is on in Duluth sawmills now is spreading 
and this morning all mills in Duluth but one are closed. 
That one is operated by the Mullery-McDonald Lumber 
Company at the foot of Twenty-fourth Avenue West, 
and it may close before the day is out. This mill has 
only fourteen pilers, but their defection would necessitate 
the closing of the mill. The closed mills are the Alger- 
Smith at West Duluth, the Alger-Smith on Rice’s Point, 
and the Scott-Graff mill at Twenty-fourth Avenue West. 
There are only about 100 pilers on strike, but the tying 
up of the mills throws about 2,000 men out of employ- 
ment. . 


PREPARING FOR A BIG EVENT. 


Half Million Feet of Lumber in Grand Stand for Knights 
Templars Conclave. 





DENVER, CoLo., June 3.—A special train of twenty-six 
cars containing over a half-million feet of lumber ar- 
rived here Tuesday over the Union Pacific, to be used in 
the construction of the grand stand for the Knights 
Templars thirty-second triennial conclave, to be held 
here the second week in August. ‘This is the largest 
single shipment of lumber ever received in Denver, and 
the record time in which it was delivered is worth special 
mention. 

On the afternoon of May 17 the order was turned 
over by Fleming Bros. to J. J. Bonekemper, Denver rep- 
resentative of the Douglas Fir Sales Agency. The order 
was received in Portland on May 19, or two days later. 
The immense order was assembled from twelve different 
mills and rushed to Portland, where was made up the 
special train which left there over the Union Pacific at 
10 o’clock p. m. May 28. The train reached the yards 
of Fleming Bros. in West Denver Tuesday evening, 
June 3, 

Twenty-four cars of native lumber will also be used 
in the construction of the grand stand, the delivery of 
which was completed Wednesday. The shipment was made 
by the Pagosa Lumber Company from its mills at Pagosa 
Springs. 

The grand stand is the largest of its kind ever con- 
structed in the West. Its dimensions will be 450 by 
710 feet, and it will have a seating capacity of 27,000. 
Fleming Bros.’ contract provides for its completion ready 
for testing not later than August 1. 





“TRUST” CASE POSTPONED. 


Judge Sustains Demurrer by Defendants and Trial 
Goes Over Until July 15. 


Sroux Fauus, 8. DaKx., June 2.—What are known as 
the ‘‘Iumber trust’’ cases did not come up for trial 
in the State cireuit court of Turner County as expected 
last week, due to the fact that Judge Tripp, of the 
State circuit court, sustained a demurrer to the com- 
plaint in the case, which was made by an independent 
lumber company in Charles Mix County, the defend- 
ants being the line lumber companies which have yards 
in Charles Mix County towns. The independent con- 
cern charged that the line companies had violated the 
antitrust laws of South Dakota by cutting prices and 
otherwise discriminating against the independent con- 
cern in the alleged effort to drive the latter out of busi- 
ness. It is reported from Charles Mix County that the 
state’s attorney will file a new complaint and have the 
case reinstated. The jury which was summoned to try 
the case in Turner County, to which a change of venue 
was taken, was excused until July 15, when it is expected 
the case again will come up for trial. 





GOVERNORS IN CONFERENCE. 


Executives of Western States to Consider State Con- 
trol of Natural Resources—Test Planned. 


DENVER, CoLo., June 2.—An interesting meeting is 
being held in Salt Lake City this week, participated in 
by about a dozen governors of as many western States. 
The sole purpose of the conference is to devise ways or 
rather a way of determining whether the States shall 
control their natural resources. 

Governor Ammons of Colorado is the recognized head 
of the movement and he has received many suggestions 
from the governors of other States as to different 
methods of procedure to bring about the desired results. 
One proposition that seems to meet with general favor 
is to have some State cause to be confiscated lumber 
being shipped to a private corporation after being sold 
by the Government. The seizure, it is claimed, could 
be made on the ground that the product belongs to the 
State and not the Federal Government, The property 


so seized would be valued by some assessor and duly 
confiscated for taxes to the State. This would result, 
it is believed, in forcing the matter into the courts at 
onee, and facilitate the work of the Western States in 
protecting their forest reserves. 

George Edwards, of Berkeley, Cal., has filed with the 
chairman of the Federal relations committee of the 
California Legislature a brief in which he sets forth the 
contention that the Federal Government has no right to 
timber taken from the public domain, and that all money 
which has accrued from such sales should be paid to 
the State. 

Governor Ammons is strongly in favor of the confis- 
cation proposition, and believes that the conference at 
Salt Lake City will result in some definite plan of action 
being adopted. 





LOADING CHARGES AT GALVESTON. 


Friendly Suit to Be Filed by Railroads—Supreme Court 
to Decide Matter. 


Austin, TEX., June 2.—The Temple & Northwestern 
Railway Company has been reorganized under the name 
of the Temple, Northwestern & Gulf Railway Company. 
The new company has a capital stock of $100,000. Its 
purpose is to extend the old Temple & Northwestern line 
from a point: four miles west of Temple to Dallas, about 
100 miles. The route of this proposed .extension is 
through the counties of Bell, Hamilton, Coryell, Co- 
manche and Erath, touching the towns of Gatesville, 
Dublin and several smaller places. 

The railroads of Texas and the State railroad com- 
mission have arrived at an agreement in the matter of 
the controversy over the payment of loading charges at 
Galveston pending final settlement of the question in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. As a result of the 
action of the railroads in giving notice that after June 
2 the shippers would have to pay the loading charges 
at that port the railroad commission issued an order pro- 
posing to make a horizontal reduction of 2 cents a hun- 
dred pounds in the rate on all classes and commodities. 
In order to make a test of the question of whether the 
railroad commission has jurisdiction over such shipments 
and therefore is possessed of the authority to require the 
railroads to pay the loading charges it has been agreed 
by both parties to the issue that a friendly suit shall 
be filed by the railroads and the matter carried up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States for final deter- 
mination. 


INTERCOASTAL CANAL TRAFFIC. 


Tremendous Volume of Commerce to Be Benefited— 
Stupendous Tonnage Figures of Louisiana. 








Illustrating the possibilities of the proposed inter- 
coastal canal which, when completed, will follow a line 
from Boston to the Rio Grande, an estimate has been 
made of the tonnage available to the proposed canal in 
Louisiana with its tributary navigable waterways. Be- 
tween New Orleans and Franklin, the latter on the Bayou 
Teche, the annual tonnage is estimated at 6,409,000 and 
its value at $49,762,000. This is the contribution of that 
territory, in addition to which is the inbound freight 
which would use the same route. Between the Teche and 
the Mermentau the estimate is 1,761,000 tons of products, 
valued at $23,047,000. A congressional estimate gives the 
annual value of commerce via the Bayou Terrebonne as 
in one year amounting to $17,812,000. Probably the ton- 
nage produced in this rich Louisiana district is greater 
than the average to be traversed by the intercoastal 
canal, but nevertheless it is significant of the tremendous 
volume of commerce to be benefited by the proposed 
waterway. 


DETRIMENT TO SMALL MERCHANTS. 


Wisconsin Governor’s Famous Market Bill Tabled in 
Assembly—Views of Its Opponents. 





MAapIsOoN, WIs., June 3.—Governor MecGovern’s mar- 
ket commission bill, the measure which has been op- 
posed by the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and most of the lumber interests of the State, 
was indefinitely shelved in the Wisconsin Assembly 
last week by a vote of 51 to 30. Supporters of the bill 
finally secured a reconsideration of the vote and it was 
expected that the bill would again be up some ‘time this 
week. ' 

Lumbermen, together with manufacturers and retailers 
in many other lines of industry, say the market com- 
mission bill would tend to destroy the small merchants, 
reduce the<villages of the State to a blacksmith’s shop 
each; that the law is unjustly inquisitional and that it 


would give outside manufacturers . great advantages‘ 
over Wisconsin manufacturers in the latter’s own field. 


The provisions of the bill, which aim to establish a uni- 
form price system, are especially objectionable to lum- 
bermen, as competition would, be undermined and it 
ould be impossible to make any price concessions to 
Re large purchaser of lumber. 

It is charged by the opponents of the measure that the 
proposed law would give an outside manufacturer the 
right to come into Wisconsin, establish a branch office 
and sell goods below cost, if he saw fit. The Wisconsin 
manufacturer, in order to conform to the proposed 
statute, would have to cut his prices below cost in 
every city and town in the State, a practice which would 
be ruinous. Manufacturers say that they would like 
nothing better than this law if they were manufacturers 
in another State seeking a Wisconsin market. 
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TRANSPORTATION NEWS INTERESTING LUMBERMEN. 


Final Arguments Before Commerce Court in Appeals of Four Lines and Their Lumber Interests from the Tap-Line 
Orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission—Tariff Rulings of Moment. 


LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 

JUNE 14.—Hearing at Little Rock, Ark., before Special 
Examiner Henderson. — ; : , 

Fourth Section Application No, 4218. 

JUNE 14.—Hearing at Little Rock, Ark., before Special 
Examiner Henderson. ‘ 

Case No. 5248—Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little 
Rock vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, 
et al. 

JUNE 17.—Hearing at St. Louis, Mo., before Special 
Examiner Henderson. : d ‘ 

Fourth Section Application No. 4218. 





TAP-LINE ARGUMENTS BEGUN. 
[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—Final arguments have 
been commenced before the Commerce Court in the ap- 
peals of the Louisiana & Pacifie Railway Company, the 
Woodward & Louisiana Central Railway Company, the 
Mansfield Railway & Transportation Company and the 
Victoria, Fisher & Western Railroad, from the ‘‘tap- 
line’? orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is expected that three days will be consumed in the 
arguments before the case is finally rested with the 
court. Each of these railroads and their associated lum- 
ber interests were selected for this final feature of the 
case because each represented distinguishing characteris- 
ties typical of other so-called tap lines in other parts 
of the country. 

For the petitioners and interveners, arguments were 
presented by H. M. Garwood and Luther M. Walter; 
Assistant Attorney General Wylie M. Barrow, of Loui- 
siana, represented the railroad commission of that State 
and also contended for the annulment of the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Blackburn Ester- 
line appeared for the Department of Justice of the 
United States, Dr. Charles W. Needham for tlie Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and James L. Coleman for 
the Santa Fe Railroad. 

In opening Mr. Walter said that while the case is one 
with vast rainifications, yet the issues narrow down when 
it comes to the question of the law. The cases, it was 
decided, could be all argued as one, so far as the ques- 
tions of law were concerned, but the facts as to each of 
the four cases were to be considered separately. The 
‘‘tap line’’ case, said Mr. Walter, is one of some an- 
tiquity. It goes back a good many years and has had 
many phases both in the investigations and the deci- 
sions. The question goes back to the right of common 
ownership in the lumber companies and in the railroads, 
and their right to engage in both businesses at the same 
time, and upon the same basis as though they were not 
interested in each other. The territory is that of the 
yellow pine production of the Southwest. The commis- 
sion has held that the service of transporting the logs 
over the lines of railroad from the forest and the mill 
is not transportation by a common earrier, and it de- 
prived the carriers involved in this proceeding from the 
right to participate in joint through rates over through 
routes, and in doing this has denied the petitioners the 
right to ship out their products to all parts of the United 
States on joint through rates. 





Arguments in Brief. 


Briefly stated, Mr. Walter argues that the service 
performed by each of the carriers parties to this com- 
plaint is a service of transportation by a common ear- 
rier and within the meaning of the act to regulate com- 
merce; that they are not plant facilities and that they 
do not form a plant facility service; that there was no 
evidence upon which the commission could base its find- 
ing that the participation by the railroads named in the 
complaint in joint rates upon the logs and lumber of 
the petitioner lumber companies constitutes an undue 
and unreasonable prejudice or subjects any party to 
unjust discrimination within the meaning of the act to 
regulate commerce and that arbitrarily, at one fell swoop, 
the commission undertakes to determine that ninety-nine 
tap-line railroads are to be divided into three classes: 
(1) Common carriers as to all traffie which they trans- 
port; (2) common earriers as to the non-proprietary 
materials which they transport; and (3) those not com- 
mon carriers at all, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that all of the carriers involved are performing all the 
duties and meeting all the obiigations of common ear- 
riers. He went in great detail into the history of each 
case, and drew his deductions from the evidence; he also 
argued that the commission had decided the case not 
only upon what was in evidence, but on matter which 
was not at all a part of the record, a method which the 
Supreme Court of the United States has said ean not 
be evoked in deciding any particular case, which must 
be decided upon the facts as disclosed by the record. 

Before going into the individual aspects of the ease, 
Mr. Walter briefly referred to the conditions out of 
which this case arose. In the Star Grain case, out of 
which this developed, certain of the trunk lines had un- 
dertaken to cancel out their joint through routes and 
rates. The commission heard those cases and made cer- 
tain announcements. In the supplemental report handed 
down in that case the commission stated that the par- 
ticipation in joint through rates was not unlawful, but 
hefore there should be such participation there must be 
bona fide service on the part of the tap lines as common 
carriers. This led to the suggestion that there should 
be incorporation, on the part of the tap lines, and it 
was in response to the suggestion made by the commis- 








sion in that case that many of the tap lines became in- 
corporated. However, in the tap-line case the commission 
has held that incorporation is not a necessary element 
to constitute a road a common carrier, but that there 
may be individual ownership and yet there may be the 
performance of common carrier duties. The incorpora- 
tion was done for two reasons; first, to meet the views 
of the commission, and second, better to perform their 
services to the public. The railway commissions in 
Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana have very strict laws and 
requirements as to common earriers, and all these obli- 
gations have been fully met, not only by the four peti- 
tioner roads, but by the others involved in this case. 
And the commission, in coming to its decision that they 
were not common earriers, has not come to it on any 
theory that they have not fulfilled those requirements— 
it could not, because in the case of the four petitioner 
roads there has been the very fullest compliance. 

Mr. Walter also urged that the commission has erred 
when it decided that evidence which had been taken for 
the four carriers parties to this complaint before the 
courts could not be admitted. ‘‘The law provides that 
no one can transport without a tariff on file, or offer 
to do so,’’ he said, ‘and if they can not haul, certainly 
they can not have transportation therefor. This involves 
the actual existence of these railroads.’’ 


Arguments Continued at Afternoon Session. 


Continuing at the afternoon session of the court in 
his attempt to show that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had gone outside of the record in these cases in 
rendering its opinion, Mr. Walter said that there was no 
testimony to support the commission’s statement that in 
Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana 112 tap lines received 
allowances from trunk lines and 148 got no division of 
the rate. He said that the commission had refused to 
receive evidence showing the comparison of the prices 
at which lumber was sold by mills owning no railroads 
and by the so-called proprietary companies. 

He admitted that the lumber companies had inecor- 
porated their railroad lines so as to get a division of the 
rates, but exclaimed: ‘‘ How else were they to participate 
in the joint rates?’’ He declared that the policy adopted 
by the commission would put the small land owner en- 
tirely at the mercy of the railroads. Mr. Walter got into 
a controversy with Judge Mack when he stated that there 
is no difference in the principle of changing rough lum- 
ber into smooth lumber and allowing the rate to apply 
through the planing mill, and in sawing logs into rough 
lumber and allowing the rate to apply from the forest 
to the point of destination of the lumber. Judge Mack 
indicated that he thought there was a difference inas- 
much as logs come directly out of the forest while the 
rough lumber is a partly manufactured product. 

Mr. Walter maintained that the commission was en- 
tirely wrong when it ruled that a spur line three miles 
long connecting a mill with a trunk line was a transpor- 
tation facility, while another road two and a haif miles 
long running into the forest was a plant facility. He 
also contended that it is not the custom in the southeast- 
ern part of the country for the trunk lines to furnish 
switching service free, as claimed by the commission. 

‘*The whole trouble with this case is that the com- 
mission has undertaken to say what the law and custom 
should be instead of what they really are,’’ he declared. 

Reading the first section of the act to regulate com- 
merce, in which transportation is described, he asserted. 
that every foot of railroad comprised within these tap 
lines comes within the provisions of that section. ‘‘If 
they do not we have no ease,’’ he said. ‘There is no 
evidence to support the commission’s finding that we 
have violated either the first, third, sixth or fifteen sec- 
tions of the commerce act. It is not the exercise of the 
power of discrimination, but the exercise of a power so 
great that it will prevent the development of this sec- 
tion of the country as to make our investments unprofit- 
able, that we complain of.’’ He asked that the court 
should not only annul the order of the commission but 
should indicate in strong language that it would be con- 
sidered a contempt of court for the commission to sus- 
pend the joint rates when they are once more filed. 


Louisiana Commission Appears. 


Speaking for the State of Louisiana, Mr. Barrow in- 
formed the court that the State has always recognized 
these four railroads as common carriers and has required 
them to file reports and conform to the State laws en- 
acted for the control of carriers. He declared that the 
State has a pecuniary interest in having them regarded 
as common earriers with regard to all commodities which 
they transport, whether it be lumber or farm produce, 
because after a certain period of exemption they will 
be forced to pay State taxes based upon their earnings 
from transportation. He asserted that the evidence shows 
that the ‘‘outside’’ tonnage on commodities other than 
the lumber produced by the proprietary companies was 
growing rapidly and that the tap lines were necessary 
for the building up of an agricultural community. Said 
he: 

There is a public to be served and it is absolutely de- 
pendent upon these railroads. The Louisiana & Pacific 


owns An equipment that would put to shame many of the 
trunk lines, and has the only oil-burning locomotive in the 
southeastern territory. We feel that under every test of 
law and fact the Louisiana & Pacific is a common carrier 
not only as to this outside traffic but as to lumber as well, 





including that handled for the proprietary companies. If 
you take away the revenue from the lumber transportation, 
these roads will have to go into the hands of a receiver, 
or else some steps will be taken which will wipe them off 
the railroad map of Louisiana. That is what we fear. 


Government Opposes Tap Lines. 


In arguing the Government’s side of the case, Black- 
burn Esterline asserted that the case of the Louisiana & 
Pacifie Railroad demonstrated the fact that the lumber 
companies and the tap lines are so interlocked tnat the 
common officials of both can dictate to the trunk lines 
their own terms as to divisions of the rates. It is be- 
rause the management and stockholdership are so inter- 
locked that they are able to do this, he claimed. 

He took the position that the fact that these railroads 
were built by money of the lumber companies, that they 
have attempted to and have secured illegal allowances, 
proves that they are nothing more than plant facilities 
and could not stand alone were it not for their connec- 
tions with the lumber companies. He asserted that they 
have been able to control the division of rates, the rout- 
ing of lumber and to hold cars without the payment of 
demurrage, and to secure passes to which the lumber 
officials would not otherwise have been entitled. He main- 
tained that the incorporation of these plant facilities 
and bargaining of their traffic were done on the basis of 
secret divisions and that the plea that they were made 
for the purpose of securing better railroad facilities 
was merely a device. 

James L. Coleman, for the Santa Fe Railroad, an in- 
tervener in the case, said that if the commission annulled 
its order and upheld the tap lines, the Santa Fe road 
would have to perform part of the manufacturing serv- 
ice for some of its clients or lose their business. 

Dr. Charles W. Needham, counsel for the commission. 
argued that petitioners had not raised a constitutional 
question, hence the testimony, taken. before the court 
regarding things which have occurred since the commis- 
sior’s order was entered was not relevant. He contended 
also that the court had no right to even intimate to the 
trunk lines that they must carry out their contracts with 
the tap lines, and would have developed that argument had 
not Judge Knapp informed him that the court had no 
intention of doing so. 

‘*From such knowledge as the court has of these cases, 
I think it will be a long time before the court will enter 
such an order,’’ he said. 

Arguments will be continued tomorrow. 





PULPWOOD AND LUMBER RATE MATTERS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—In a decision which 
sweeps away the old rates that the carriers have been 
charging on pulpwood from points’ in Minnesota to 
points in Wisconsin, and establishes a imuch lower 
schedule, the Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
tained the charge made by the Pulp & Paper Manufae- 
turers’ Traffic Association that the carriers have been 
maintaining unreasonably high rates. The new rates 
prescribed by the commission apply from points in Min- 
nesota to the gateways and to junction points en route 
to gateways, applicable upon shipments destined to 
points in Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. 

The commission finds that about 40 pulp and paper 
mills are located in Wisconsin, and that practically all 
the manufactured products of these mills are of wood. 
When the paper industry first started in that State there 
was sufficient spruce standing to supply The mills for ten 
or fifteen years, but after that they were compelled to go 
to other sources of supply, such as Canada, Minnesota 
and Michigan. Since the law of 1911 was passed, ad- 
mitting news print paper from Canada into this country 
free of duty, the commission declares the effect has been 
to materially reduce the volume of pulp wood exported 
from Canada, but the manufacturers of paper in Canada 
have not only kept pace with the widening market but 
have rapidly erected new mills. ‘‘The Wisconsin mills 
must meet this new competition,’’ says the commission. 


The commission has entered an order suspending from 
May 28 to September 27, for investigation, certain tariffs 
filed by the Southern Railway Company, which proposed 
to advance the rates for the transportation of lumber 
from shipping points on that railroad in Tennessee, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia, to Virginia 
cities, eastern seaboard and interior eastern points. 
These advances ranged from 1% cent to 5 cents per 100 
pounds. 


In the matter of the application of the Illinois Central 
and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroads for au- 
thority to continue to charge lower rates on lumber and 
forest. products from Helena, Ark., to Ohio River cross- 
ings than are concurrently in effect on like traffic at inter- 
mediate points, the commission after a full hearing has 
decided that this is a special case and that the carriers 
are entitled to charge the lower rates asked for. 





The commission has also granted to the Virginia Rail- 
way Company, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroads temporary authority to establish a rate 
of 16%, cents per 100 pounds on lumber and forest 
products (exclusive of walnut, cherry and cedar) from 
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all stations on the Virginia Railway west of Suffolk, Va., 
to and including Manison, Va., to all stations on the Ohio 
River division of the Baltimore & Ohio; Cox Landing, 
W. Va., to Wheeling, W. Va., inclusive, this traftic to 
move via Deepwater, W. Va., the Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
road and Huntington, W. Va., irrespective of the long- 
and-short-haul provision of the fourth section of the 
interstate commerce act. 

The commission has also granted authority to the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway to establish a rate 
of 35 cents per 100 pounds for the transportation of 
cedar sawdust in bulk or in bags, carload minimum 
34,000, from Lewisburg, Tenn., to New York City, and 
Hoboken, N. J., without reference to the long-and-short- 
haul claim. 


KENTUCKY TRAFFIC NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 4.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club has decided to codperate with lueybermen in other 
markets, especially Evansville, where the movement was 
originated, in an effort to secure from the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad a modification of the rules which have been 
applied to milling-in-transit for several months. A letter 
from a leading lumber manufacturing concern of Evansville 
was presented at a recent meeting of the club, asking for 
cobperation either in appealing to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an order requiring the enforcement of its 
opinion on the subject some time ago, or asking for the in- 
stitution of flat rates as a means of avoiding the necessary 
complications growing out of the making of numerous re- 
ports. It is expected that the subject will be taken up 
aggressively in the immediate future. Regarding flat rates, 
it is said that the commission would prefer to see these in 
effect rather than transit arrangements, and that the carrier 
also has been considering proposing a change of this nature. 

The Kentucky & Illinois Railroad Company, organized some 
time ago to build a bridge over the Ohio river near Pa- 





ducah, Ky., has reported that work on the structure, which 


will cost in the neighbornood of $5,000,000, will begin 
July 1. 
Rapid progress is being made, it is reported, on the con- 


struction of the upper Pound River extension of the Indian 
Creek and Pound River Railroad, in Wise County, Va., just 
over the Kentucky border line. It will enable the Tidewater 
Lumber Company and others to develop important timber 
holdings in that section. 
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RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From May 27 to June 2 inclusive, twenty vessels 
brought 7,613,000 feet of lumber and 10,000 ties to 
Chicago for distribution. The largest individual cargo 
—1,000,000 feet of lumber—was carried by the steamer 
Melvetia, from Duluth, Minn. The next largest cargo— 
800,000 feet of lumber—was carried by the steamer 
Niko, from Two Harbors, Minn. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

May 27.—Str. Melvetia, Duluth, Minn., 1,000,000 feet ; Str. 
i o Harbors, Minn., 800,000 feet. 
28.—Str. N. J. Nessen, North Manitou, Mich., 


. J. H. Mead, Alpena, Mich., 400,000 feet. 
May 29-30.—Str. Peters, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 feet ; Str. 





325,000 








Peters, Harbor Springs, Mich., 215,000 feet; Str. Rhoda 
Emily, Big Bay, Mich., 405,000 feet. 
May 31.-June 1.—Str. James Mowatt, Big Bay, Mich.. 


500,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 198,000 
feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 60,000 feet; Str. 
Louis Pahlow, Wells, Mich., 390,000 feet; Str. Peters, Man- 
istee, Mich., 455,000 feet; Str. Albert Soper, St. Martin's 
jay, N. B., 10,000 ties. 

June 2.—Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 300.000 feet ; 
Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich.,‘ 400,000 feet; Str. 
Resumption, Wells, Mich., 260,000 feet; Str. Philetus Saw- 
yer, Naubinway, Mich., 325,000 feet; Str. George Burnham, 
Emerson, Mich., 500,000 feet; Str. H. HF. Runnels, Boyne 
City, Mich., 600,000 feet; Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 
180,000 feet. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 

Ocean freight rates from the eastern seaboard are a 
little easier, with tonnage being offered more freely. 
At New Orleans rates are holding up fairly well, as 
is shown by report issued by Alfred H. Clement & Co. 
The rates to Rotterdam on hardwood and softwvod 
have decreased 2 cents, while rates to the ports of 
Christiania, Stavanger and Gothenburg on the same 
woods have increased 5 cents. 

Rates for prompt shipment are given as follows: 





Hardwood, Sdéftwood. Pine. 
A eee eee ee ee ose 90s 
REAMCHEBTEY 6... cccccciccede 33¢ 90s 
FOMNOR bcccceetcceeveses 95s 
OMENS desc scicgeeebeivses $14.00 
| Sere re rrr re rr re 14.50 
CRE a 5.0 ass 6 me Bee eee 14.00 
re ee ee 11.75 
> a i a 140s 
Fa ly | or ee ee a 5s 
PICOIGI oe 0 e600 Roeew-o ecole 85s 
TROCCCEGAI 2c csc cuntioves $11.00 
Be, —_ 13.50 
CUPIGEINMEN. 6 0056s ccna cece 16.00 
BUAVRMMEE. 20 ccccecccesees 16.00 
Gothenburg .........0e00% 16.00 
BGUCGIORS ios cteetieswess 16.00 
MOEHCINOR 6c ccc cave rasene 15.50 
COME, snc dese bane ews wee 
AIO Seca dace cee gedowens 
3) ee 
FEICIG: cc cee sce asiewwe's 40¢ 16.00 
2 rr ee er 42¢ 16.50 
MRR 6.6 6-b < tee ow meee GOe . weeie | * dreaten 
Buenos Aires ...d0ccc veces $19.00 $17.00 18.00 


Copenhagen ......eeeeeees Rates on application. 





ACTIVITIES OF MOMENT AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


Relation of the Forest Service to the Lumber Industry — Restricting Undesirable Immigration — Status of Currency 
Reform—Continuing the Commerce Court—Tariff Disturbance Discounted. 


[By OveLt.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—With Representative 
William E. Humphrey of the State of Washington on 
the one hand appealing to Congress to abolish the forest 
reserves and turn these natural resources over to the, 
States to administer, because he claims the Forest Serv- 
ice is pursuing a policy of inaction that conduces to 
wastefulness, and hundreds of persons writing to the 
chief forester on the other hand, complaining that he 
is dangerously depleting the country’s timber supply by 
the enormous increase in the sales of national forest 
timber, the Forest Service seems to be between the 
devil and the deep sea. 

It would appear from the developments this week 
that in the eyes of -the States rights theorists the Kor- 
est Service can ‘‘do no right,’’ and that every act 
looking to a further exploitation of the national timber 
is looked upon with fear of the consequences by the 
ultra conservationists. In an effort to set at rest the 
fears of the subscribers to both schools of thought, 
Chief Forester Graves in a statement says: 

There is no danger of cutting off the national forests too 
rapidly, nor will our sales strengthen the control of the 
lumbering industry by a few powerful companies. In every 
individual sale specific provisions are made to safeguard the 
public interest in both these particulars. 

Not long ago the policy of conservation as applied to the 
national forests was suppdsed to mean that the Government 
timber resources were indefinitely tied up. Now the fear is 
expressed that we are cutting too much timber—the other 
extreme. Because the Forest Service is advertising widely 
by commercial methods its more extensive sales and securing 
the utmost possible competition some people have apparently 
jumped to the conclusion that the Forest Service aims to 
cut off all the timber within a few years. Or, it is assumed 
that we are making sales chiefly to the larger lumber com- 
panies and thereby playing into the hands of the big lumber 
interests. The function of the Forest Service is primarily 
to avoid just those dangers; the evils of unscientific lum- 
bering and the fostering of monopoly. 

Mr. Graves cited recent Government sales to show the 
charge that big companies are monopolizing the sales is 
untrue. 

So much for the Forest Service side of the case. 
There only remains to be added this statement, that 
Chief Forester Henry S. Graves is chairman of the 
forest committee of the National Conservation Congress, 
and that his committee has about fifty men at work 
investigating various branches of the logging and lum- 
ber industry, with a view to presenting to Congress, 
When it meets here next November, recommendations 
regarding the further development of the national for- 
ests and a general plan of legislation which will broaden 
the scope of the Forest Service and render more avail- 
able the supplies of ripe timber for immediate con- 
sumption, 


Problem of Cheap Labor. 


That some method must soon be found for curtailing 
the influx of cheap Jabor from southern Europe is a 
conviction that is forcing itself upon the members of 
Congress with increasing insistence. It is not a new 
problem, but it is one to which the thoughtful members 
of Congress are addressing themselves with greater per- 
sistence than ever before, and the time is not far off 
when some legislation looking to this end will be passed. 

For that reason there is a widespread interest in 
the bill which Senator Dillingham, of Vermont, chairman 
of the Immigration Committee of the Senate, has just 
introduced. This bill proposes to restrict immigration 
from all countries to a percentage of the persons from 
each of these countries now resident in the United 
States. Based upon the immigration experience of the 
last ten years this rule would exclude a large number 











of persons from the southern countries of Europe who 
annually seek these shores, but would affect in no way 
the immigration from northern Europe. 

Congressional investigations into labor disturbances 
which have been carried on in the last few years, and 
the reports of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
resulting from inquiry into labor conditions in the steel 
mills and other lines of industry, have aroused the 
members of Congress to an understanding of the menace 
to the country of a continuation of the present system 
of permitting hundreds of thousands of aliens whose 
standards of living are far below those of American 
and northern European working people to enter an- 
nually into wage competition here. 

An effort was made by the last Congress to reach 
this question by passing a bill which provided for a 
literacy test. President Taft vetoed the bill and the 
Senate was unable to muster a two-thirds majority to 
pass it over the President’s veto. Countries in the 
Western Hemisphere are exempt from the provisions 
of the new proposal. Some discretion is given to the 
Secretary of Labor, who has jurisdiction over immigra- 
tion, and under it he will be allowed to admit aliens 
in excess of the maximum number when in his judgment 
such action is justifiable as an act of humanity. 


Currency Reform Situation. 


President Wilson’s uncompromising demand for legis- 
lative enactment to reform the banking and currency 
laws caused no end of interest. It was thought that 
Congress would balk at undertaking such a tremendous 
piece of work, following immediately upon the heels 
of tariff legislation, but it is now generally conceded 
that the President will have his way and that a serious 
effort will be made to pass a measure completely re- 
forming the banking and currency laws at the extra 
session. 

Having come to this conclusion financiers are more or 
less piqued at finding themselves completely in the dark 
as to the character of the financial system which the 
administration will embody in a bill to be submitted 
to Congress. The framing of the measure under the 
personal supervision of President Wilson has _ been 
shrouded in secrecy. The President has been impor- 
tuned time after time to give some outline of his 
policy, but the only information he has vouchsafed is 
that he has before him three bills, one by Representa- 
tive Carter Glass, chairman of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency; another by Senator Owen, 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the Senate, and a third by Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo. 

George M. Reynolds, president of the Continental & 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, came to Wash- 
ington to transact some business with the Treasury 
Department and to talk with Secretary McAdoo on 
fiseal legislation. This conference followed a more 
extended one held in New York between the Secretary, 
Mr. Reynolds and E. D. Hurlbert, vice president of the 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company of Chicago, a few 
days ago. These bankers met the secretary in response 
to his invitation. ‘‘I do not know what kind of a bill 
will be presented,’’ said Mr. Reynolds, following his 
last conference, ‘‘but I have the greatest confidence 
that in the course of time adequate legislation to cor- 
rect the existing financial evils will be the result. 
When the Democrats get down to actual consideration 
of the question they will find how tremendous it is and 
how carefully the remedies should be worked out. I 
would not be surprised if the Democrats eventually 


found it necessary to adopt something closely akin to 
> . . . 
the so-called Aldrich central reserve association plan.’’ 

Mr. Reynolds, -who was intimately connected with 
the work of the National Monetary Commission, said 
further: 

The Democratic Regional Reserve Association plan is only 
a modification of the Aldrich plan. What it needs is the 
central body to connect the district association, and estab- 
lish a common ownership; otherwise it would be as neces- 
sary to ship currency from one district to another as it now 
is to ship currency trom one bank to another. It is evident 
that one of the reforms wil) be the making of commercial 
paper a basis of credit and everybody is agreed on the 
necessity of that step. 

Mr. Reynolds was optimistic regarding the business 
outlook, and does not look for any industrial distur- 
bance as the result of a new tariff bill, because he be- 
lieves that ample preparation has been made. He said: 

The business outlook is excellent. It is distinctly 
better than it was six week ago. Borrowers and lenders 
alike are exhibiting conservatism. The banks are refusing 
to float new ventures until actual conditions following pend- 
ing legislation become known and liquidation is the order 
of the day. : - : 

All that is a good thing. We are putting our house in 
order. I look for no serious financial disorders following 
the passage of the tariff bill. Panics do not materialize 
when preparations have been made for them, but occur when 
we are not prepared and when we falsely think ourselves 
secure, 


Commerce Court Conference. 

President Wilson has been in conference with Chair- 
man Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
Representative Broussard, of Louisiana, and Assistant 
Attorney General Denison over the proposal to con- 
tinue the Commerce Court with broadened scope. Ap- 
propriation for the court will expire July 1, and there 
has been a strong fight against providing for its con- 
tinuance. Representative Broussard is a strong advo- 
cate of the court and would give it authority over nega- 
tive orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It was pointed out to the President that the Supreme 
Court will soon hand down an opinion in the rate cases, 
and that of necessity its orders will be directed to the 
Conmerce Court as those cases were appealed from that 
tribunal. The President admitted that it was a com- 
plicated situation, and he has promised to take up the 
matter with Representative Fitzgerald of the House 
Appropriations Committee and Senator Martin of the 
same committee of the Senate to ascertain the sentiment 
toward an emergency appropriation for continuing the 
court. He made no statement, however, as to what 
policy he would pursue toward recommending the broad- 
ening of the powers of the court or its continuance be- 
yond the period necessary to wind up its affairs. 





WANT ALLEGED PEONAGE SYSTEM INVESTI- 
GATED. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—President Wilson has re- 
ceived a petition from the Southern Lumber Workers’ 
Association asking him to investigate the alleged peonage 
system in vogue in the southeastern lumber camps and 
also demanding that he inquire into the titles by which 
some of the companies hold their land. It is claimed 
that these titles were obtained fraudulently. The peti- 
tioners also complain against the sawmill activities of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, and ask for 
an investigation. As this petition was received shortly 
after the Senate began consideration of the Kern reso- 
lution to investigate the peonage system in the coal mines 
of West Virginia it is believed the organization was 
instigated by the publicity given to that case. The Pres- 
ident has not indicated what disposition he will make 
of the petition. 
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CITIZEN’S DEBT OUTWEIGHS GIFTS TO 
COMMUNITY. 


Benefits conferred without hope of reward or those arising from 


conditions that have long existed come to be accepted as a matter of 
course with little thought of their source and with no sense of obli- 
gation to the person or institution conferring them. 

If almost any citizen who had given no previous thought to the 
question were asked to tell how much of his comfort, happiness and 
_ prosperity he owed to his community he probably would say promptly 
none. He would, after looking back over his life of labor and hard- 
ship, doubtless, claim that he owed all that he had to his own in- 
dividuai efforts. 


Relations Complex. 

But suppose he looks into the subject a little farther. Perhaps he 
has a number of children in the public school. Could they have the 
educational advantages provided by that in- 


ably employed on his farm. The location of little hamlets throughout 
the agricultural sections of the United States has. brought to the 
farmer’s door merchandising and mechanical facilities that have made 
farm life a life of comfort, convenience and happiness that it never 
could have become otherwise. 


Centers of Civilization. 


These villages are the workshops, the warehouses, the purchasing 
and distributing agencies, the educational and religious centers toward 
which the people always have turned for the accomplishments and 
influence that make life less hard, that relieve from the monotony and 
isolation of farm life, that point the way to something higher than 
the things of earth and that afford the means of stimulating in man- 
kind as a whole loftier conceptions of life and of their duty to one 
another. 

Numerous evils doubtless have crept in during the development of 
the various social and commercial institutions as they at present exist 

in rural communities. But if any man is dis- 





stitution without the aid of his neighbors? 
Certainly they could not. For every dollar he 


posed to wish the rvral village eliminated 
and all that the term implies, if he thinks 





contributes toward the support of the school 
other citizens, who with him constitute the 
community, give a hundred dollars or more. 
True, of course, not one of the other citizens 
may give any more than he gives, but there 
must be a community of giving or there can 
be no public schools. 

Suppose the church is considered on the 
No one citizen can build the 
church, hire the minister and pay the nu- 


same basis: 


merous other expenses involved in main- 
taining a religious institution. In the old 


SCHOOLS. 


Education is the most vital and far-reaching of 
all the undertakings of government, and so every 
person and all property is taxed for that purpose. 

The chief purpose is to make citizens,—useful 
to the State and to themselves. 

Our whole educational system especially in the 
elementary and secondary grades falls far short of 
its purpose and cost. 

The country children suffer much the most, for 
their schools are not as good even as the town 
and city schools, and they should not be discrim- 
inated against. 

Rarely do the country schools shape their work 
so as to interest the children in the great work 
of agriculture in which their fathers are engaged. 

Nothing is taught them helpfully in this line, 
nor is their reading, arithmetic, etc., expressed in 


he must do away with the country mer- 
chant, let him be reminded that when he does 
away with the merchant, he eliminates the 
village physician, the village church, the vil- 
lage school and the scores of other institu- 
tions that are indispensable factors in mak- 
ing rural inhabitancy endurable. 


Intangible Advantages. 
Many of the advantages that arise from the 


existence of the central village community 
are of a tangible character similar to those 





days when population was scattered and vil- 
lages were widely separated splendid direction. 


churches like those of the present day were 


crossroads, an itinerant minister or circuit 
rider,*who delivered a sermon once a month 
or less often was the best that the sparse 
population could support. With the aid of 
the village community, however, the modern 


such conditions. 


church organization was possible, with its 
numerous societies which easily dominate 
and give a high moral tone to the social life 





of the community without burdening any 


terms that will aid them in this or any practical 


The teachers are frequently incompetent, and 
inexperienced,—unable even to interest the chil- 
unknown. A plain white structure at the dren, much less properly 
fault is largely because not enough interest is 
shown or salary paid to get a first-class teacher. 

Eighty-five per cent of all the country boys and 
girls get all the schooling they ever get under 


instruct them, and the 


Farmers have been known to pay as much to a 
hand or twice as much to a good herdsman as to 
the school teacher,—who may make or mar the 
whole future of their children. * * * * 

Interest yourself in your children’s school, it is 
the most important thing you can do.—Bulletin 
Illinois Bankers’ Association. 


that have been enumerated. But there are 
other beneficial influences none the less po- 
tent though they cannot be seen. These 
advantages may perhaps be properly classi- 
fied as social, though the term must be un- 


in which it is commonly used. 

Man is a social animal and he cannot 
reach a high state of intelligence even, not 
to say a state of civilization, in isolation. 
Men live naturally in groups, in settlements, 
and all history seems to show that a race of 





isolated individuals can scarcely survive, 





one citizen with expense. 


Aid In Sickness. 


Those citizens whe can recall the pioneer days when licensed phy- 
sicians were rare or unknown can recall also the harrowing experi- 
ences of the isolated pioneer in cases of sickness and accident when 
great suffering and often death were due almost wholly to the lack oi 
proper medical and surgical care. With the growth of prosperous 
village communities, however, have come the skilled physician and 
surgeon, the hospital and other means and facilities for easing pain 
and prolonging life that demand for their support and maintenance 
a concentrated population and wealth such as can exist only in a 
populous and permanent community. 


Nearby Markets. 


Men still living in the middle West can recall the times when the 
farmer was obliged to drive from 50 to 100 miles across the prairie 
to the distant city to market his produce; to haul his wheat many 
miles to the old river mill in order to get his year’s supply of flour; 
and to do for himself a thousand other things that he now can have 
done by others at nominal cost while he is more profitably and agree- 


much less become an effective national force. 
Another phase of community life which is of great moment in the 
United States is that which makes the community a school in self 
government and political expression. Not only must there be a central 
place for meeting and expressing by ballot political convictions, but 
there must be opportunity for a frequent social intercourse and free 
interchange of political thoughts and opinions. Without considerable 
previous discussion there can be nothing like a concerted political 
policy or program. Whether he is conscious of the fact or not, every 
man’s opinions and convictions are arrived at through a process of 
development by which the extreme and perhaps conflicting views of 
others are shaped into something different but at the same time agree- 
ing to an extent that makes possible co-operation and concerted action 
with the rest of his fellows. 


Schools of Liberty. 


Students of American institutions invariably have pointed to the 
local town meetings as the school in which citizenship is taught, in 
which the spirit of liberty is inculcated and on the continued existence 
of which the strength and perpetuity of the nation must forever rest. 
Citizens scattered to the four winds: of heaven, with no local in- 


derstood in a much broader sense than that’ 
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UNITY OF EFFORT IS ESSENTIAL TO PROGRESS. 


terests in common and with little or no interchange of thoughts and 
opinions are easy dupes to the sophistry of the demagog; they are 
helpless against the machinations of the corrupt politician and they 
are wholly without power to protect themselves from the misrepre- 
sentations of the one or the rapacity of the other. 

Every serious consideration demands not only the preservation of 
the rural village community, but also that many of its defects shall 
be removed in order that it shall more fully and efficiently perform the 
work of education, of improving the morals, of raising the standard 
of thinking and living; and that so far as the village is a commercial 


community. 


institution it shall perform the work of assembling at a convenient 
point for distributing the multitude of articles and goods used by 
everybody and then distributing them in a manner befitting modern 
conditions and meeting modern needs. 

All of these things the rural village must do, and to do them it must 
have the unqualified support—moral as well as financial—of the entire 
With that support the rural village and the rural com- 
munity can be made the places in which American life may reach its 
highest and noblest development; in which freedom is complete and 
in which liberty is secure. 





SUCCESS OF FARM CONTESTS. 


The Texas Industrial Congress, which as its name im- 
plies, has been organized to promote the industrial up- 
building of the great Lone Star State, has done notable 
work in stimulating interest in improved agriculture. 
In 1911 the congress inaugurated the series of contests 
that has done wonders for Texas agriculture. In that 
year 1,746 persons in 161 counties of the State entered 
the contests. In 1912 the number of contestants in- 
creased to 4,030, and in 1913 an increase of 170 percent 
over 1912 was made, 215 counties being represented in 
this year’s contests and the total number of entries being 
10,869. 

Each year the congress distributes $10,000 in gold 
as prizes among the four classes of contestants. Class A 
is for a 4-crop model demonstration farm, the first to 
fifth prizes being $1,000, $500, $250, $150 and $100 
respectively. Twenty prizes of $50 each also are awarded 
for the 20 next best results. 

The Boys and Girls’ Texas Corn Club is Class B, in 
which $2,500 is distributed among 55 prizes. The first 
to fifth prizes are $500, $300, $250, $125 and $25 re- 
spectively, and 50 prizes of $25 each are distributed for 
the 50 next best results. Class C is the Cotton Club, for 
which the same amounts are awarded in substantially the 
same manner as in the corn club, A special combination 
prize of $500 is awarded to any contestant entered in 
classes B and C and winning first prize in each class. 

Class D is for unirrigated forage crops; $1,000 being 
distributed in 12 prizes for the largest yields, cost of 
production considered, from two acres of either kaffir 
or milo. Class E is of the same amount and for the 
same crops irrigated, 

The slogans of the Texas Industrial Congress are ‘‘ For 
a greater Texas,’’ ‘‘Smaller Farms—Better Farming.’’ 
As a part of its campaign of education the congress has 
issued a colored map of the State, showing the classes and 
number of entries in each county competing for the 
$10,000 in gold. One county that in 1911 had only 7 
entries and in 1912 only 9, in 1913 leads the State with 
505. The next on the list has 381 and the third 339 
contestants. 


VILLAGE CLEANUP WEEK. 

The week of June 1 to 7 was selected by citizens of 
Hinsdale, Ili., for the annual village cleanup. Notices 
have been posted in the stores and in other public places 
making proper announcement and calling upon citizeas 
to clean up back yards, vacant lots, alleys and other 
places in which rubbish commonly accumulates, or which 
for other reasons may become unsightly and insanitary. 

The Village League is the organization in which are 
inaugurated all movements designed for community bet- 
terment, the welfare committee of that body having the 
directing of the cleanup week program. This committee 
in the course of its work has mailed to each citizen a 
post card on which are printed the following: 

Ten Commandments of Good Citizenship. 

Thou shalt honor the city and keep its laws. 
2.—-Remember thy cleaning day and keep it wholly. 
3.—Thou shalt love and cherish thy children and provide 

Tor them decent homes and playgrounds. 


4.—Thou shalt not keep thy windows closed day or 
night. 





—_ 


i Thou shalt keep in order thy alley, thy back yard, 
thy hall and stairway. ; 

6.—Thou shalt not let the wicked fly live. i : 

7.—Thou shalt not kill thy children’s bodies with pois- 
onous air, nor their souls with bad companions. : 

8.—Thou shalt not steal thy children’s right to happiness 
from them. 2 ; ’ 

9.—Thou shalt bear witness against thy neighbor’s rub- 
bish heap. ; : 

10.—Thou shalt covet all the air and sunlight thou canst 
obtain. 

Though Hinsdale is only 17 miles from Chicago and 
has excellent suburban train service with the city, its 
enterprising and progressive citizens are determined that 
their home town shall maintain its independence at the 
same time that it is provided with all the comforts and 
conveniences of the city together with the delights that 
belong alone to the country village: 

Most of Hinsdale’s streets are paved and are lined 
with magnificent elm, ash and maple trees, a row—some- 
times two rows—or each side of the street. In winter 
the cement walks of the village are cleared of snow by 
the village snow plow and in summer its streets are 
sprinkled and oiled. Its trees are trimmed and the 
street margins mowed by village workmen. 

Prior to something like 15 years ago this village had 
few of the numerous facilities that now make it an 
almost ideal home town, and the transformation has not 
been brought about without a great deal of hard work 
by those of its citizens who had the vision to see in ad- 
vance its great possibilities for development and beautifi- 
cation. The cleanup week just past is only another 
manifestation of the spirit that is now a dominant 
characteristic of the town. Other civic, athletic, social 


and commercial organizations of the village are a 
women’s club, a men’s club, a child welfare society, a 
golf club, a tennis club, a merchants’ association, be- 
sides the societies of the numerous religious denomina- 
tions. The village already has excellent schools, but is 
just now taking steps to improve them. During the 
school year a subscription kindergarten and dancing 
school are conducted. In fact, hardly a phase of physical, 
social, intellectual or spiritual life need fail of develop- 
ment for lack of opportunity or facility. 





HIGHER EDUCATION IN GRANGER. 


A mailorder house published a letter from C. W. Gil- 
bert, said to be a general contractor at Granger, Wash., 
in which Mr. Gilbert says: 

I want to say to you that I am well pleased (also the 
architect and the school board) with the lumber furnished 
me for the Granger high school building. 

It is pleasant to note that they were pleased with the 
mail-order lumber. They are entitled to felicitations. 
But the question naturally arises: What does Granger 
want with a high school? 

A town that takes tax-money and spends it in some 
other town through a contractor must have something 
the matter with it. The school board that would do it, 
and the public that would let a school board do it, must 
have something the matter with them. 

What the town of Granger needs is not higher but 
rudimentary education right now. One expects some 
foolish individual citizen once in a while to forget his 
town’s interest in the hope of private gain. But one 
expects public officials to protect the town’s interest at 
all times. 

Something is the matter with Granger, and, if its 
people follow the example of its short-sighted school 
board, its high school ultimately will fall into decay for 
the lack of a community to support it. 





Figure Close--- 
But Build Wisely 


with material that has stood the 
test of time as has wood. Figure 
as you like, there’s no building 
material on earth that is so all 
’round suited to the needs of 
home builders as lumber. It is 
cheapest; most sanitary; offers 
quickest results, and last, but 
not least, is readily susceptible 
to alterations. On every hand 
right here at home you’ have 
plenty of opportunity of compar- 
ing the effects of time on frame 
houses and those constructed of 
other materials. We ask you to 
do this for your own satisfaction 
and then come in and let us 
show you the lumber we are 
handling these days—all machine 
worked, scientifically dried and 
carefully graded according to 
Manufacturers’ Grading Rules, 
which insures you honest value 
for every dollar you spend. 
We’re sure you’ll use lumber if 
you'll do this. It means dollars 
to you. 








p»‘There’s No Place Like Home” 


Name and Address 











SAMPLE AD FROM QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF AD- 


VERTISING SUGGESTIONS FURNISHED FREE TO 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN SUBSCRIBERS. IF 
YOU ADVERTISE IN YOUR LOCAL PAPERS 
AND ARE NOT RECEIVING THESE 
BULLETINS, WRITE FOR THEM 
AT ONCE. 


VILLAGE AND COUNTRY MUST UNITE. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal, commenting on com- 
munity development, recently said: 
_it is simply an effort to do away with the imaginary 
line known as the corporate limits of a town, and to remove 
the artificial barriers between the city and the country. 


Here is the comment of the Atlanta Journal on the 
plan: 


So jong as rural and urban interests are considered in 
any wise antagonistic or even independent, neither of them 
can develop as it should. The truth is the town and the 
district about it are vitally interdependent and each of them 
will progress to the extent that they realize and work to- 
gether for their common welfare, 

The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce has shown the proper 
spirit by devoting a large measure of energy to the encour- 
agement of rural interests. It has done a vast deal for the 
promotion of the boys’ corn club movement, for the ecam- 
paign against the boll weevil and other crop pests and for 
the general enrichment of rural life not only in Fulton and 
adjoining counties but also throughout the State. 

It will be well for the boards of trade or chambers of 
commerce to remember that one of the surest means toward 
developing their own community is to aid in the development 
of the surrounding country and to enlist the cooperation of 
farmers as well as business men. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


High ground rents are said to be foreing Holland 
farmers to migrate to the United States. But in their 
migration many are said to stop in a place formerly 
called New Amsterdam, where the ground rents can 
hardly be called low. 


L. W. Hill, chairman of the Great Northern Railway, 
and chairman of the directors of the First National Bank 
and the Northwestern Trust Company, of St. Paul, Minn., 
recently announced a bank-railway plan of extending 
financial aid to communities along the Great Northern 
lines. Mr. Hill said: 


We are going to develop modern and up-to-date banking 

business along with our railroads. We are going to do 
what we can to help cities carry forward their needed im- 
provements, to develop their parks, their playgrounds, the 
educational system and other departments; we are going 
to make our financial facilities just as big and as important 
as our railroad enterprises, and our colonization and agri- 
cultural development. 
_it will be done through our First National Bank and 
Northwestern Trust Company. We shall do it. in such a 
way as not to interfere with the operations of local banks 
in any territory. 

This authoritative recognition of the commercial value 
of parks, playgrounds and educational facilities ought to 
awaken local financiers to the opportunities that they are 
neglecting at their doors. 

* * * 


The town-planning development at Southend, London’s 
new suburb, 40 miles due east, on the English Channel, 
is converting that part of the coast into a model garden 
city. In 1912 about 7,000 season-ticket holders journeyed 
from Southend to London every morning, and this season 
the number will greatly increase, the rate being only 
$1.50 a week. An enormous sewerage scheme has been 
undertaken at Southend, and a 7-mile coast promenade 
started. 

* * * 

On a recent Saturday the Comer & Secearece Lumber 
Company of Mooresville, Ind., held a ‘‘ Home and Farm 
Improvement’’ exhibition. The company engaged a 
large assembly hall in which it displayed lumber, planing 
mill products and other building materials regularly sold 
at its yards. Musie was provided, refreshments were 
served, a number of addresses on timely topics were de- 
livered and souvenirs were distributed. 


* * * 


A rural newspaper that devotes considerable space 
to community development suggests that the manner 
of receiving strangers who may visit the city with the 
view of making an investment undoubtedly is a potent 
factor in determining their decision. The caller should 
be welcomed in a hearty manner, grasped by the hand 
and told how bright the prospects are. The editor 
suggests that ‘‘the citizens should not stand around 
like a lot of dressed up dummies before a clothing 
store, with long faces and gloomy looks, viewing every- 
thing through a pessimistic microscope.’’ Continuing, 
he says, ‘‘Do not go whining around, casting heavy 
shadows in the path of all the town’s cheeriness and 
faith. Speak a cheery word and lend your influence 
in behalf of the better and greater community. Be 
optimistic and full of the spirit that kindles a warm 
and receptive glow. Let the stranger know that you 
have confidence in the future of the city. If you 


really find it impossible to, do this then hasten out of 
the way and make room for those who ean.’’ : 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Thought Any Carpenter Could Give the Desired Information: Consequently the Lamented Inspirer of the Realm 
Took Opportunity to Augment the Usefulness of His Well-Known Book on Shed Construction. 


SHINGLED SHEDS. 

I have been asked by several dealers if sheds built 
from certain plans in the work on Shed Construction, 
written by me, would admit of a shingled roof. This 
information was not given in the book, thinking, as I 
did, that any carpenter who was spoken to on the street 
would give the information and, further, that nearly 
every dealer had building experience to an extent to an- 
swer the question offhand. It seems that as in all cases, 
however, there are exceptions to the rule; hence the 
inquiries. 

It is the consensus of opinion among builders that a 
roof that has not a rise of eight inches to the foot is 
too flat to profitably shingle; that is, supposing a build- 
ing is 24 feet wide, to its center the distance would be 
12 feet, and from its center, drawing a line from eave to 
eave, it should measure eight feet to the peak. Roofs 
with less pitch are not infrequently shingled, but it is 
claimed that the roof is less durable than though the 
pitch was greater. I have seen shed roofs shingled which 
did not exceed four inches to the foot, but any ex- 
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perienced builder would tell you that this is a mistake. 
The sooner the shingles dry out, following a rain, the 
more durable a roof will be, and the steeper the roof 
the sooner this will be accomplished. There are house 
builders who insist that a roof should have a foot pitch 
and they probably cling to this opinion for the reason 
that they have built no others. 

In this connection the question of the thickness ‘of 
shingles comes up. ‘‘I don’t agree with you there,’’ a 
dealer said. 

‘“‘T can’t help that, we are each entitled to his 
opinion,’’ I answered. 

The dealer raised this point because I had sometime 
said that, as I sized it up, a good 6 to 2 shingle would 
be as durable as a 5 to 2. Easy enough for some to 
disagree with this idea, for don’t you see there is more 
wood in the 5 to 2? Don’t you see it is heavier? That 
is the way they argue. A dealer said that nearly all the 
shingles he sells these days are 5 to 2. And the ae- 
ceptance of the logic used above would naturally lead 
to these sales. 

Still, I stay by the old proposition, believing that a 
good 6 to 2 is every whit as durable as the thicker 
shingle. And why? I have been over this ground be- 
fore, but forgive me if I repeat. The next time you 
see an old worn out roof notice the weakest point in the 
shingle. It has been my observation that it is at the Jap, 
on the under shingle. And why should it be there? 

3ecause of the drip of the water from the shingle over 
it—and for no other reason that I can surmise. 

Now, if water falls upon an object two feet it will 
wear away that object much faster than if it fell one 
foot—there is no use discussing that question, as it is 
eternal truth on the face of it. In proportion to the 
distances the same principle holds good when water is 
running down the roof of.a building—over the end of 
the 5 to 2 shingle it falls farther than over the thinner 
shingle. I don’t believe there is a man in the world who 
will deny that. Then if the principle holds good, and it 
does, away goes your thicker shingle first. 

Another factor that figures is that if you were to 
thoroughly saturate a thick and a thin shingle the thin 
one would dry out more quickly. There is no successful 
disputing that question, either. And on these two points 
I base my claim. 








ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. 


A Three-Deck Shed—Happy-Go-Lucky College Days 
Recalled—Law of Diminishing Returns. 


Mr. Buchwald, of Marshalltown, Iowa, mentioned in 
last week’s instalment of the Realm, has recently built 
a shed which is the pride of his heart, as it well may 
be. This is a double-alley structure measuring 120 by 
180 feet, and rests on a foundation of solid cement. 
The principal foundation on which the building rests 
supports the stock on the second and third decks, but 
this foundation is entirely independent of the piers 
which support the stuff on the first deck. A shed 
with three decks is something not often seen in new 
structures these days, but this shed has one feature 
which Mr. Buchwald likes especially. Instead of build- 
ing the walk along these upper decks to extend out 
into the alley he has put the walk inside of the sup- 
porting posts and shortened the depth of the bins by 
that much. Then the shorter lengths are of ‘course 
stored in the upper bins, much as a little man will 
let his fat friend have the lower berth rather help the 
porter hoist him up top. 

The alleys in this shed are really one long one with two 
right angles in it. In other words it is U-shaped with 
no back door at all. There is much to be said in favor 
of this arrangement, always providing that good ven- 
tilation is secured. Lumber has to have air just as 
fish have to have water, and a straight sweep through 
an alley provides it in large quantities. But the extra 
alley space in the cross section of the U makes it pos- 
sible to store that much more lumber where it can be 
put directly on to the wagons. This particular shed 
must have cost fully $10,000. 

Twenty-five miles south of Marshalltown is Grinnell, 
and to hundreds of men and women over the country 
the mention of Grinnell will recall the good, happy- 
go-lucky college days of their youth; for Grinnell Col- 
lege is the oldest college west of the Mississippi, and 
those of us who graduated from it think it is the best 
in the whole catalog. I wandered around to the place 
where, barrel stave in hand, I helped galvanize a bunch 
ot offensively green freshmen, one dark and stormy 
night, and up to the north campus where I got glori- 
ously licked in a class serap, and wished I could go 
with the old crowd out to Sugar Creek to roast hot 
dogs over the coals of a camp fire and lie around the 
blaze while the twilight faded and the big trees slowly 
grew black against the night sky. These things are 
only the garnishings of a college course but they are 
picturesque and their memories remain after the great 
fundamental lessons have grown into an indistinguish- 
able part of a person’s character. A lot of Grinnell’s 
old grads couldn’t pass much of an examination in 
metaphysics or caleulus or the classics without doing 
some hard plugging, but most of them could pass 
pretty well in the famous Grinnell Spirit, which means 
the same thing as fair play and a square deal. When 
I get thinking about the old college I get the feeling 
every good Seotchman has when he hears the squeal 
of the bagpipes and sees the kiltie lads a-swinging 
down the street. 

Visiting D. R. Warburton’s yard in Grinnell brought 
back vivid recollections of Mr. Saley, for only a year 
ago he and I went through the place together. It is 
the usual thing these days, that as soon as I mention 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the dealer will say, ‘‘We 
lost one of our best friends last spring, didn’t we?’’ 

















Out to Sugar Creek to Roast Hot Dogs 


Of course we all knew that Mr. Saley’s acquaintance 
among lumbermen was wider than that of any other 
man; but it isa source of deep gratification to me to 
find how many men appreciated him for what he really 
was and feel his passing as a personal loss. 


Sometimes More Than It Is Worth. 


It was a stormy day when I visited Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s place of business. While J. Pluvius blustered 
outside and no customers came nigh unto us I sat on a 
box in the sash room while Mr. Warburton and his 
yerd man straightened things out. There is always 
straightening out to be done in a lumberyard. Even 
in those yards with foreman fussy as a young mother 
with her first baby there are always things which can 
be put to rights. Keeping a yard looking clean is 
like keeping the wolf from the door or maintaining a 
seat on the water wagon; you-ve got to work at it 
all the time. I have found money-making yards that 
looked as sleek as a Fifth Avenue swell going to a 
pink tea, and others that looked something like a hobo 
after a windy night on the bumpers. Both of these 

















A Railroad, Like the Wind, Goeth Where It Listeth 


are extremes, and probably the first spent nearly as 
much good money in over-primness as the second. lost 
through slovenliness. So far as I know there is no 
place to stop in keeping a yard orderly and to say 
‘‘Thus far and no further.’’ 

The law of diminishing returns gets in some good 
licks at this point and means that if it costs a certain 
amount of. money to keep the piles up to a certain 
standard of neatness it will cost a lot more than twice 
as much money to keep them twice as neat. I merely 
mention this to indicate that, unlikely as it is to hap- 
pen, there is a possibility of spending money on keep- 
ing a yard sand-papered which will not yield a just 
return. A bigger loss of course mounts up annually 
because not enough cash is spent in this way. I have 
dim recollections of a fable read in my childhood of a 
certain wise man who gave instructions to a woman 
who came to him to see if he could advise her as to 
what she should do about her household expenses, 
which were mounting up too fast. He told her to carry 
a certain locked box into every room of her house 
every day, as the box had magic power to straighten 
the tangle. By going over her house she soon dis- 
covered and stopped waste enough to bring the expense 
account down to normal. In the same way, going 
through the piles of waste lumber will reveal some 
that can be sold, and keeping the piles straight will 
save no little amount of stock from going to the waste 
heap. A penny saved is a penny earned, and takes a 
whole lot less work. 

Mr. Warburton’s shed has one feature worthy of 
notice. The alley runs east and west, and the south 
wall is sided with inch cracks between the boards. 
Then just outside is a timber shed which consists 
merely of a hood extending out several feet. By this 
arrangement first-rate ventilation is secured both for 
the big sticks and for the stock in the shed, and the 
hood prevents rain from blowing through the cracks. 
An arrangement like that will not do on any except the 
south or east of an Iowa shed, for when Boreas gets 
to tearing along carrying a blizzard in his whiskers 
he’ll pile snow enough into a shed even if it is sided 
tightly. 

Pocket Planer Growing in Favor. 

Speaking of waste lumber reminds me of the pocket 


planer in the Clark lumber yard, in Grinnell. 
‘*T got along without that machinery for ten years 
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or so,’’ said Mr. Clark, ‘‘and I don’t know how I did 
it. I was interested in a planing mill which went broke, 
so to get a little salvage out of it I brought a few 
machines over here and set them up in this little build- 
ing. I not only work up stuff that would be clear loss 
otherwise, but I can accommodate my customers where 
I couldn’t before. Yes sir; I’m in for a pocket planer 
every time.’’ 

The pocket planer is growing in favor in all parts 
of the country. A good many eastern dealers who 
have staggered along under a full-grown planing mill, 
like Christian with his bundle of sins in Pilgrim’s 
Progress, are finding relief in the small edition that the 
yard men can work in odd times. F. E. Ball, of Stuart, 
Jowa, with whom I talked recently, said he expected 
to put in a few more machines to keep company with 
the rip saw he already had installed and found indis- 
pensable. Mr. Saley told me about one vest pocket 
planer, I think perhaps it was Mr. Clark’s, with which 
a yard man worked up $12 worth of salable stuff out 
of waste the first day it was put in. One lumberman 
told me that his rip saw alone paid for itself every 
year. He got a price on 2 by 8 stuff about 75 cents a 
thousand cheaper than on 2 by 40. He could rip the 
wide sticks for from 15 to 20 cents a thousand. This 
fellow said if he were starting into the lumber busi- 
ness afresh, he’d buy a rip saw first and then invest 
what money he had left in Jumber. 

Mr. Clark has a three-decker shed which was built 
long before his time. It happens that this shed is on 
leased ground, and the lease will soon run out. Mr. 
Clark said the owner of the ground couldn’t scare him 
by threatening not to renew, because all he wants is a 
slight excuse to tear the old building down. It is big 
and covers the stuff as well as any shed could, but it is 
simply cumbersome and unhandy. It happened that 
this shed was built among the first, and had to be a 
law unto itself; so there is small wonder that the 
builders should have slipped up. Even in these’ modern 
days when sheds are as numerous as Mexican outrages 
some lumber merchants do not profit by their neigh- 
bors’ experiences. They are like the student who pre- 
ferred to evolve his conception of a camel out of his 
inner consciousness rather than to go and see one. 


Model Iowa Shed. 


Newton, Iowa, will soon have a shed which will be 
a model, for the Jaspers are putting up a real George 
W. Shed, as Bunker Bean would say. They had a big 
one which answered the purpose splendidly, but the 
Rock Island railroad decided to put a siding right 
through the center of things; and a railroad, like the 
wind, goweth where it listeth. So the Jaspers have 
bought a tract of ground near their old site and are 
putting up a building which will hold 2,000,000 feet of 
boards. The materia] used is hollow tile with a brick 
front. When I called the walls were up, but the in- 
terior was not sufficiently advanced to tell much of 
what the finished product would be. There are not 
many brick sheds in the State. D. E. Baker, of Traer, 
has one, and there are several in Des Moines. Prob- 
ably a canvass would reveal quite a number, but not a 
sufficient number to take them out of the novelty class. 
The Jaspers have overcome the natural drawback of a 
brick or cement building—namely the lack of ventila- 
tion—by sticking tiles into the wall crosswise so as to 
leave an opening. These occur in regular patterns 
along each side closely enough together to insure a 
good circulation of gentle Iowa zephyrs. I hope to 
see this building when it is entirely completed, and at 
that time I’ll try to give a minute description. 

Denniston & Partridge, of Newton, have a line of 
yards, though Mr. Denniston didn’t like it when I 
called it a line-yard company. 

‘*We don’t call ourselves a line-yard company be- 
cause we don’t use line-yard methods,’’ he said, paus- 
ing in figuring a bill, which, by the way, was in com- 
petition with a mail order firm. ‘‘We have six yards, 
but each is practically independent. The manager 
runs the business just as though it were his own. When 
a concern gets so unwieldy that there have to be audi- 
tors, and all the stuff has to be ordered from the cen- 
tral office I can’t see anything in it. The men we have 
running the yards are men we can trust. They know 
conditions in their own towns, know what stock they 
need, and take a genuine interest in the business.’’ 


Consideration of Employees Pays Big Returns. 


It makes a fellow feel good all*the rest of the day 
to find a boss who talks in that way about his 
men. They will crown him with a halo of good and 
honestly performed work as big as the tire of the uni- 
verse. I have gone into yards and talked to employees 
who had as deep an interest in the success of the busi- 
ness, in pleasing customers and preventing waste, as 
the boss possibly could have. In others the men were 
doing only what they had to do and were growling fit 
to sour milk about doing that much. I usually knew 
that the boss in the first yard took an interest in his 
men beyond the interest he had in them as doing his 
work, and the boss in the second yard almost invariably 
had his little old dollar so close to his eye that he 
couldn’t see around it to the men who helped him make 
it. This isn’t always true: Some employees if given 
an inch of consideration demand a mile of getting out 
of work. Other men if they agree to do a thing will 
do it to the last swat regardless of anything else. Like 
the boy who rode the donkey on the Sabbath, much to 
the good Elder’s disquietude, they ‘‘must do this thing, 
whatever.’’ An increasing number of men are taking 
an interest in the men who do the work, and some of 
them are finding to their surprise that these same men 
are real human beings much like anybody else, and 
that with a little encouragement they will boost in a 
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He Also Helped Pacify India 


dozen places where boosting is needed. I have just 
noticed an account of a forge shop belonging to the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie road that has been painted 
white inside and is repainted often enough to keep it 
white. The forges are kept whitewashed and the 
windows clean. The sparks and gas are carried off 
through exhausts. The men who used to be poisoned 
by sulphurous acid and carbon monoxide are now more 
alert and self-respecting and are turning out a superior 
brand of work. ‘This is just an application on a big 
scale and by a well-known corporation of a very old 
principle. As ye measure it shall be measured to you 
again. 

The third yard in Newton is owned and operated by 
a genial Irishman, Daly by name. Now if you were 
to see him with overalls buttoned around his rotund 
figure, and smiling the big, boyish grin that won’t 
come off, you might not suspect that his work has not 
always been the peaceful one of dispensing forest prod- 


ucts to the farmers of Jasper County. But Mr. Daly 
is a musician of no mean attainments, his specialty 
being the brass band kind, the genuine, away up in G 
brand that isn’t the sort all bands hand out. He is a 
wonderful cornetist and at one time while a member 
of a crack English band he played a cornet solo for the 
especial delectation of the Prince of Wales. He also 
helped pacify India in his extreme youth, being a 
trumpeter in an English regiment that saw some real 
service. He was raising his trumpet to sound a eall 
during an engagement one day when zip came a bullet 
and carried away the mouthpiece. I should say that 
would be quite close enough, thank you, if 1 happened 
to be the party being shot at. But Mr. Daly himself 
didn’t tell me all this stuff, not he. I got it from his 
son whom I’ve known these many years. At present 
Daly, senior, contents himself with directing the widely 
known Newton band and playing in one of the local 
Sunday Schools. This may not be so exciting as hav- 
ing some bloomin’ Gungha Din take a pot shot at you, 
but I should consider it more satisfactory all around. 
lor twenty years, lacking eight days, Mr. Daly worked 
for Mr, Denniston, in the Denniston & Partridge yard. 
‘*It was just Jike a funeral when I quit,’’ Mr. Daly 
remarked. ‘‘In all that time we’d never had a word.’’ 

The feeling among all the Newton lumbermen seems 
to be what it ought to be. ‘‘This is a three-yard 
town,’’ said Mr. Denniston, ‘‘so what would be the 
good of trying to run one of the yards out? We’d 
probably get some other fellow in that we wouldn’t 
like as well as those who are here.’’ There seems to 
be business enough for everybody and all the concerns 
are willing to stop when they get their share. There is 
no price agreement, and why should there be? Accord- 
ing to my experience a price agreement never works 
where it is needed. If some one fellow does not know 
enough to charge a fair price or isr’t willing to do it 
if he does know how, that same fellow will violate a 
price agreement just about ten days out of the week. 
in a majority of cases a price agreement is a forlorn 
hope, a kill-or-cure remedy that does not often cure. 
With fair-minded men there is no need for such a thing, 
and the other kind can’t be trusted with it. Of course 
this is true only where prices are hopelessly low and no 
one is making any money. When dealers are getting a 
fair profit and combine to get more, the price agree- 
ment ought not to work. This is the era of the square 
deal, at least we like to think it is, and the buyer 
deserves a square deal fully as much as the seller does. 





SPANISH CEDAR SUBSTITUTES BRIEFLY DESCRIBED. 


The importance of finding sonie wood calculated to 
come to the aid of Spanish cedar (Cedrela odorata), the 
most generally useful of all tropical American woods, 
has long been*felt. Attention was drawn to the subject 
about fifteen years ago in this country when Spanish 
cedar showed signs of becoming scarce and difficult of 
access. Among the large and varied collection of woods 
from the different countries of Central and South Amer- 
ica many are closely allied to Spanish cedar and are 
particularly adapted for the same purposes. The essen- 
tial properties required for making cigar boxes, the chief 
use to which Spanish cedar is put, are considerable tough- 
ness, moderate hardness, easy working quality, freedom 
from splitting and warping, and the characteristic cedar 
odor. While these woods have the same structural char- 
acteristics and mechanical properties, they all lack the 
distinctive ‘fragrance of Spanish cedar. This odor is re- 
garded by the cigar box manufacturers as a very neces- 
sary property of the wood used for making cigar boxes, 
but it has recently been found that the trade can be 
satisfied with boxes made of any wood having the re- 
quired mechanical properties by simply saturating the 
boxes with cedar oil distilled from the leaves, twigs, and 
young bark of the true Spanish cedar tree. This simple 
discovery made it possible to find a market for the 
wood of no less than eight species of Cedrela. The 
names and sources of supply of these different cedar 
woods are as follows: 

Cedar of Peru or cedro colorado (Cedrela angustifolia) 
is a tree confined to the'equatorial highlands in Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, and Peru. It can be obtained along 
with that of Guiana cedar (Cedrela guianensis) and the 
mountain cedar (Cedrela montana), both of which are 
more or less important commercially. It is a valuable 
timber tree of large size and its reddish-colored wood is 
used for cabinet-making purposes. It has been reported 
on several occasions as a wood suited for pencil making, 
but this is a mistake. These cedars must not be con- 
fused with the typical cedar woods produced by the 
various species of juniper, which are not found in South 
America. 

Bogota cedar (Cedrela bogotensis) is a very important 
tree in Colombia and grows northward as far as Nica- 
ragua in Central America, where it is often found 8,000 
feet above sea level. While the general structural char- 
acters.of this cedar resemble those of Spanish cedar, the 
wood is somewhat heavier and harder and is admirably 
fitted as a ‘substitute for mahogany, to which all these 
cedars are closely allied. 

Acajot wood (Cedrela fissilis) has probably the widest 
distribution of any species of the genus. Its range of 
growth extends from Mexico southward to Brazil. It 
enjoys lower situations, however, than the species given 
above, and the wood is slightly softer than that of 
Spanish cedar. This wood finds its way into the English 
and American markets under the name of Spanish cedar. 
It is most abundant in Brazil, where it has not been ex- 
ploited except for local use. : : ; 

Brazil cedar (Cedrela velloziana) is another species 
that is found chiefly in Brazil and produces a first-class 


wood used for a great variety of purposes. It is rather 
soft, light, strong, tough, takes a high degree of polish, 
and is very durable. Like all cedars this wood is used 
much for making dugout canoes. The trees grow very 
rapidly and many of them attain a diameter of from 
4 to 6.feet and from 30 to 35 feet to the first branches. 

Paraguay cedar (Cedrela paraguensis) grows farther 
south than any other of the species of this genus and 
forms a very important timber tree. Among the softer 
woods in extreme southern Brazil and northern Argentina 
it is by far the best kind for furniture and interior finish. 

Guiana cedar (Cedrela guianensis) is not very abund- 
ant and is confined to the northern part of South Amer- 
ica in its range of growth. To the north of the Guianos 
it grades into Spanish cedar and to the south it has been 
described as Cedrela fissilis. This wood is rather scarce 
and is seldom exported, except small shipments to Eng- 
land for making cigar boxes. 

Mountain cedar (Cedrela montana) has been described 
only from Venezuela. A variety of this is known as 
sweet cedar (Cedrela montana var. mexicana) and is 
confined chiefly to Central America, where several other 
species are said to occur, and which have not yet been 
described. ‘They are all known as cedro. As the name 
indicates, Cedrela montana is found chiefly on the moun- 
tains of Venezuela and the tree seldom attains very large 
sizes. The wood is hard, moderately heavy, strong, and 
tough. It is used principally for making furniture and 
cabinet work. 

Mexican cedar (Cedrela mexicana) has recently been 
described from Mexico, where it grows with the Spanish 
cedar and the wood is sold in place of the latter. It 
lacks the fragrant odor, but in every other respect the 
two woods are difficult to be distinguished trom each 
other. 

There are now about 15 species of Cedrelas described 
from the New World and equally as many from the 
Old World. The toon or mountain cedar (Cedrela toona) 
is the most important species distributed throughout the 
East Indies and Philippine Isiands, and is now chiefly 
employed for boat building on account of its great 
durability in the water. It is also used very largely for 
tea chests, but the drain upon this wood has been so 
great that it is becoming scarce. It is seldom shipped 
into this eountry except in small quantities from the 
Philippines under the name of Calantas. | 
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COMING TO THE FORE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 2.—Wood block paving is 
again coming to the fore. The merchants, business men’s 
associations and improvement organizations in different 
sections are clamoring for it, and it is already planned 
to repave Chestnut Street, from Front to Twenty-third 
Street with creosoted wood blocks this summer. The 
Rapid Transit Company in relaying tracks for its im- 
proved cars are replacing the Belgian blocks between the 
rails with wood blocks. The city plans to lay upward 
of 50,000 square yards of wood blocks early this summer. 
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The several plans last published have been of moderate- 
cost houses, either ranging around $2,000 or below that 
figure. The plan this week is for a larger and more 
expensive house, although of economical construction in 
proportion to the interior space. It has four bedrooms 
and bathroom on the second floor and the windows in 
front open on a decked open porch. Owing to the size 
ot the house it was thought unnecessary to have a full 
basement and about one-quarter of the space is left un- 
excavated upon the plan, the balance providing ample 
space for laundry, furnace, coal and miscellaneous stor- 
age. On the first floor plan the front porch is intended to 
be sereened in and its very large and roomy living room 
is especially comfortable and opens into the dining room 
through swinging glass doors. The fire place in the din- 
ing room is recessed in an inglenook, the windows on 
either side of the mantel looking out upon the back lawn. 
The kitchen is well arranged and well a with cup- 
boards and there is a lavatory on the first floor in addi- 
tion to the bathroom on the second. The curved effect at 
the gables and dormers is quite effective and is easily 
constructed, as shown by the details. 

The bill of material foll 
ows: 


Bill of Materials. 


152 yards excavating. 

877 feet of concrete wall. 
644 feet of concrete floor. 

3780 common brick. 

110 repressed brick 
90 feet tile floor, hearth 

and bathroom. 

912 vards of plasterine. 
60 fire brick for  fire- 

place. 
3 12x12 flue lining. 
2 cement caps. 

Material required for con- 
crete— 

36 barrels cement, 13 
yards sand. 

26 yards broken stone or 
gravel. 

Material required to lay 
basement floor 
10 barrels cement, 3 

yards sand, 5 yards 
gravel or broken 
stone, 6 yards cin- 
ders. 

Material required to lay 
brick work— 

12 bushels of lime, 3 yards 
of sand. 

Material required for lath 
and plastering— 

3,000 lath, 1 keg blued 

lath nails, 80 bush- 
els of lime. i 

800 lbs. plaster of paris. 

100 Ibs. best Keene’s ce- 
ment. 
14 yards of sand. 








1 pe. 6x 8—16’ 0” base- 
ment. 

1 pe. 6x 8—12’ 0” base- 
ment. 

1 pe. 6x 8 8’ 0” hase- 
ment. 

3 pes. 6x S—12’ 0” porch, 

5 pes. 6x 6— 7’ 0” posts. 


108 pes. 2x10—12’ 0” joist, 
ground floor. 

24 pes. 2x12—24’ 0” joist, 
chamber floor. 
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HOUSE PLAN NO. 10, DESIGNED FOR THE 








pes. 2x12—20’ 0” joist, chamber floor, 
pes. 2x12—14’ 0” joist, chamber floor. 
x10—10’ 0” joist, chamber floor. 
xX 6—22’ 0” joist, attic floor. 

< 6—12’ 0” joist, attic floor. 

2x 6—10’ 0” joist, attic floor. 
4—10’ 0” studding. 

4—12’ 0” plates, etc. 

i—16’ 0” plates, etc. 

< 4—16’ 0” rafters. 

< 4—12’ 0” rafters. 

< 4—12’ 0” collar ties. 

. 4— 3’ 0” rafter ends. 






sq. feet ship lap for sheathing walls, No. 1 hemlock. 


sq. feet rogfing, 1”x6” 

sq. feet matched 1”x8” No. 1 hemlock under floors. 

sq. feet Birds’ Neponset black sheathing paper un- 
der siding. 

sq. feet Hynes quilted seagrass floor lining. 

feet 1x12 cypress. 

feet %x4 beveled siding, fir or spruce. 

feet 1x3 oak flooring. 

feet 1x4 quartersawed Georgia pine flooring. 

feet 1x3 white maple flooring. 

white cedar shingles. 

pes. 6x 8—12’ 0” beams, porch. 

pes. 4x 6—5’ 0” beams, porch. 

pes. 2x 6—16’ 0” joist, porch. 

pes. 2x 8—12’ 0” joist, flooring, porch deck. 





10 pes. 12’ 0” lookouts, ete. 

2 pes. 16’ 0” stringers, steps. 

S pes. -16’ 6” steps, cypress. 

& pes. -16’ 0” risers, porch steps. 
3 pes. j—12’ 0” bottom rail. 
68 pes. 3’ 4” balustrade. 

2 pes. >. -28’ 0” false beam. 

$ pes. 15¢x12—12’ 0” false beam. 

4 pes. 15gx4—12’ 0” false beam. 


2 corner posts, 6x20—9’ 0” square caps. 


3 posts 6x 
> pilasters 






\—9’ 0” square caps, to detail. 
3x20—9’ 0” square caps. 


1 rear post 6x6—9’ 0” square caps. 
11 balustrade posts 6x6—2’ 8” square caps. 


68 fee 


a 


balustrade, 2’ 0” high built of 2x4’s. 


68 feet 1x6 facia, cornice. 
68 feet 1x12 soffit, cornice. 


68 feet 1x2 fillet, 
68 feet 1x14 fillet, 


cornice. 
cornice. 


500 feet 1x4 porch flooring, spruce or fir. 
500 feet yellow pine beaded ceiling. 

60 yards canvas duck, 12 oz., for deck. 
12 pes. 1x13—12’ 0” belt course. ° 
12 pes. 1x 3-—12’ 0” belt course. 

12 pes. 1x1%,—12 belt course. 

12 pes. 1x 8—16’ 0” main cornice. 

12 pes. 1x 2—16’ 0” main cornice. 

12 pes. 1x 2—16’ 0” main cornice. 


58 pes. 


3g¢x13%4,—12’ 0” lattice rear porch. 


5 cellar windows, 3 lights 9x16, 1% sash. 


5 cellar window frames 15x54, 


rabbeted jambs 15x 
54%, 2x2” outside casing. 


‘asement sash, 13%4x2’ 2”x2’ 4”, 


casement sash, 1% x2’ 4”x4’ 6”, divided with wooden 
bars to open out. 


4 casement sash, 1% 4X2” 4”x4’ 6”, to open in 


11 solid frames, 134x314 


134x4” outside 


4, rabbeted jambs 1x3” blind 
stops. 

casing, 1”x4” inside casing, 3” stool and 
apron, 3 members. 


4 windows, 1% check rail sash, divided. Glass, 28x28”. 


1 window, 1% check rail sash, pantry. 
2 windows, 1% check rail sash. 


10 a 1% check rail sashfi, chamber floor. 


5 onl 1% check rail sash. 


2 casement windows, attic, 


jambs, 


Glass, 24x18”. 
Glass, 28x24”, Box 
frames for same, 1x51”. 

% parting stop, %x1\4 stop, 1x4% blind 
stop, 1%x4” outside casing, 4” inside casing, 3” 
stool and apron, 3 members 





Glass, 
28x 

Glass, 24x22”. Box 
frames, 1x5% jambs, %x% parting stop, %4x1\4 
stops, 1x4% blind stops, 1x6” outside casing, 1x4” 
inside casing, 3” stop and apron, 3 members. 

4 sash 1-6x2’ 0” solid 






AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLANS. 


Number Ten a House of Larger Size, Estimated to Cost About $3700 — Large Living Room a Special Feature — 
Novel Effects on Roof Ends—Four Good Chambers—Porch and Balcony. 


frame, 1%x4% jambs, 1x6” casings. 


Windows— 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


9 


4 
6 


- 


3 
1 
2 


1 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BY W. K. JOHNSTON, ARCHITECT. 





front door, 1%x3* 4”—7’ 0”, 
Craftsman design. , 
rear door, 15%4x2’ 8”—6’ 8”, 
cross panel. 

lavatory door, 1%4x2’ 6”—6’ 8”, upper 
Five cross panel. 

basement outside door, 1%x2—6’ 6”, upper panel 
glass. Five panel. Outside door frames 1%x5% 
rabbeted jambs, 1%4x10” sills, 1%x4” outside cas- 
ing, 1x4 casing. 

door 2’ 8”x7’ 0”, panel. Mirror full size of panel. 

pair glass doors, opening 6’ 0”x7’ 0”; doors, 1%, 
wood bars, 14x5% jambs, 1x4” casing, square 
head. ; 

<r hung doors, dining room to kitchen, 1%x 

"—6§’ 8”. Five panel. 

PRE Me doors, 13x2’ 8”—6’ 8”. Five cross panel. 

closet and bathroom doors, 1%gx2’ 4”—6’ 8”. Cross 
panel. 

closet door, 13¢x2’ ia 6 87. 

Inside door frames 1x5% jambs, %x2” stops, 1x4 
casings, square heads. 

basement doors, 2’ 6"x6" 6”x1\%” thick solid frames. 

medicine case 6’ "x2’ 0"—2’ 6” 

kitchen cabinet, 1-8x4-0x6- 6, bins and drawers 
under counter shelf, glass doors above. 

pantry cupboard, 1-4x4-6x6-6, drawers under coun- 

ter shelf, glass doors 


upper panel glass. 
upper panel glass. Five 


panel glass. 


above. 
1 opening ingle a i 
high, 2” 4 vad 


seats, cae * F 


tail. 

Main stairs—1 tread, 13gx 
114%—4’ 6”, 1 riser 
7Rx7%z—5 Of, 5 

treads, 1% x11}6—3 

8”, 6 risers 7%x7%4— 

. 2. treaie 1%x 

11%- -3" 6”, 8 risers 

7gx7%44—3’ 6”; two 

platforms, o 6° x3’ 

8”, % oak floor; 2x6 

joist, ; "stringers 1% 

x12”— OY; 2 car- 

riages ” 3x65" or. 2 

stringer rs 1% x12”-9” 

6”, 1 carriage 3x8— 

8° 6”. 


newel post, 514%4x5%4%— 
5’ 0”, square cap. 
3 newel posts, 5144x5%4— 
4’ 6”, cap. 
newel post, 
3’ 0”, cap. 
balusters, 2’ 4” to de- 
tail, 1 rail 3x34—9’ 
0”, 2 rails 3x3%—4’ 
0”, 1 rail 3x34%4—6’ 
0”. 1 rail 3x3%—4’ 
0”. 2 spandrail pan- 
els 4’ 0”x5’ 0”, 1 face 
stringer 15¢x12 — 8 
a”, 1 cap 15¢x4—8’ 
6”, 2 face stringers, 
15% x12”—4’ 0”, 2 caps 
%%x4—4’ 0”, 2 caps 
eed 0”. 
lin. feet ceiling mold, 
3x3%, 3 members. 
lin. feet base, %x8&%, 
with shoe. 
35 lin. feet plate rail, 3144 
x6%, 3 members. 
35 lin. feet base, %x7%, 
with shoe. 
150 lin. Big panel strip 
36x 








i 


—_ 


54%xb%4— 


1 





fac 
~1 


foz7) 
7 


48 lin. feet chair rail, %4 
x3 1-3, kitchen. 

40 lin. feet base, %4x3”, 
kitchen and_ bath- 
room. 


250 lin. feet base, %4x6”, with shoe. 
60 lin. feet hat and coat hook strip, %x4%. 


<. 


CHATTOLR 
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60 lin. feet shelving, 
Basement  stairs—13 


%4x12". 


treads 114x10%—3’ 0”, 15 risers 


1”x8”—3’ 0”, 2 stringers 15¢x12—10’ 0”, 2 stringers 
15¢x12-0x5-0, 1 pe. 3x6—16’ 0” carriages, 2 plat- 


forms 3’ 0”x3’ 0”, 7% flooring, 2x6 supports. 
Hardware. 


(Yale and Towne’s or Corbin’s.) 

1 front door, mortise cylinder lock set, 5%x3% lock, 
—" escutcheon, 3 G. B. keys, 3 4%x4% steel 
yutts. 

1 rear door, lock 4%x3%” with night latch and dead 
bolt, 2 night latch keys and dead bolt key. 

1 outside basement door, 44%x3% lock set, latch and 
dead bolt, 24%4x? escutcheon, 2 keys. 

1 outside lavatory door, 444x3% lock escutcheon plates, 
2144x7%, thumb knob inside. 

1 dining room door to be hung with double-acting 


by 


spring hinges manufactured J 
Bolt Company. 

double glass door, dining room, 3 pair 4%4x4% steel 
butts secured with Cremorne bolts, % rod, 5%x1% 
center plates, top and bottom plates, guides, 
strikes,” etc. 


doors, inside lock 


Chicago Spring 


as 


sets 3%x3%4 lock, 2%4x7% escutch- 


eons, 16% pair 3%x3% steel butts. 

1 bathroom door 3%x3\ lock, 24%4,x7% escutcheon, with 
dead bolt and thumb knob, 1 pair 3%x3% steel 
butts. 

3 basement doors, rim locks 4x3% japanned, 3 pair 
of 3x3 steel butts. 

6 stair, bathroom and closet windows, 254x1%4 ‘‘Ives’’ 
sash fastener, 5-3x15¢ flush sash lifts. 

16 windows, check rail 25%x1% ‘“Ives’’ sash fastener, 


32-3x1% flush sash fasteners. 


2 casement 
butts, 2 


sash, 2 pair 2% brass casement sash 
pair casement sash bolts, 2-8” staple and 


hooks. 
11 casement sash, 1 pair 3” brass casement sash hinges, 
casement sash adjusters, °%x12” rod, 2x% 
plates. 
2 pair casement sash, attic, 2x2 steel butts, 2 pair 
bolts. 


5 cellar sash, 5 pair 3x3 steel butts, 5 steel hooks and 
staples, 5 door buttons. 
88 cast-iron weights. 
5 hanks Silver Lake sash 
% keg shingle nails. 
3 kegs 8d. nails. 
3 kegs 9d. nails. 
1 keg 10d. nails. 
2 kegs 16d. nails. 
2 kegs 6d. nails. 


cord. 





SIDELIGHTS ON CROP YIELD IN MIDDLE WEST. 


Retail Lumbermen Confident of Heavy Rural Demand This Fall — Each Locality Has Its 
is to Increase. 





Meet — Money Market Needs to Improve if Business 


Rural demand for lumber, in the main, is slack just at 
present, but the future looks very bright in this diree- 
tion and retail lumbermen are preparing for a brisk fall 
trade. Especially is this true in the Southwest. In a 
few localities the crop outlook is far from encouraging, 
but these instances are scarce. Lumber dealers find «heir 
problems local for the most part, the influences which 
either boom or retard demand varying according to loea- 
tion. Collections have been rather slow everywhere and 
just how soon they will improve is problematical. Some 
banks are loaning money rather conservatively and 
declare the horizon looks ‘‘squally.’’ 

Weather conditions during the last fortnight have met 
with the approval of the most fastidious farmers. 
Farmers are frequently found who have plenty of funds 
left over from last year’s good harvest to make farm 
improvements during midsummer. Silos are coming into 
their own in the Southwest and retail lumber dealers 
are finding it to their advantage to carry them in stock. 





COLORADO. 





Previous Bad Year Affects Business. 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 

The crop outlook for this season is good, with also a 
very heavy crop last year, but on account of very low prices, 
and practically no market for a very large percent of our 
fruit and produce last season, business this spring has been 
far below normal, with collections slow, and banks making 
practically no new loans. 

Krom present prospects there will be very little new 
building this season, with present stocks about normal. Most 
yards are decreasing stocks as much as possible. 

In a general way conditions are far below normal, but 
look for improvement if present crops turn out profitable. 

INDEPENDENT LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. C. Kurtz, Secretary. 


Banks Claim Horizon is ‘‘Squally.’’ 


COLLBRAN, COLO. 

Seeding is completed in this valley and the germination 
has been unusually good, most of the seed coming without 
irrigation. There is some indications of drouth but rains 
are hoped for within the next few days and the irrigation 
water is abundant. 

The farmers are feeling very hopeful but are buying 
with extreme care, as the banks of western Colorado are 
making no loans and claim that the horizon looks “squally.” 

Building is at a low ebb and will remain so until the 
financial condition shows some improvement. If this should 
come to pass there will be considerable farm improvement 
during. the coming fall, as the improvements are badly 
needed but the owners have been afraid to make them. 

Collections are rather slow, owing to the fact that there 
is so little money available. Retail stocks are low and will 
continue so until the general condition improves. 

TANNER & MCMULLIN MERCANTILE COMPANY, 
Frank P. Tanner, President. 


Business Good in Mining Country. 


SILVERTON, COLO. 

This locality is exclusively mining. There is not a farm 
in the whole county, but we have one ef the best mineral 
sections to be found anywhere. 

Silverton, a town of some 2,700 people, is situated in a 
little mountain park at an elevation of 9,300 feet, and 
surrounded by mountains 12,000 and 13,000 feet high. 

Business generally, and the lumber business in particular, 
shows a decided improvement over last year. Activity in 
mining seems to be on the increase and there is some talk 
of building at the mines, though not on a large scale. In 
town there is very little doing in the way of building. 

The retail stocks are medium for this p’ace, but would 
be considered large for the same sized town in a farming 
community. 

The sawmills tributary to our market in southwestern 
Colorado are working steadily and have a good business. 

FRED GOBLE. 


Heavy Farm Improvements Expected. 


PUEBLO, COLO. 
We expect -more farm improvements this year than here- 
tofore, as the crop outlook never was better. Consequently 
the farmers are in good spirits. The banks are very liberal 
in regard to loans. Collections are good. Substitutes are 

not coming in ‘to any great extent. 
KING INVESTMENT & LUMBER COMPANY, 
Clark D. Gittings. 





IOWA. 


Fine Weather Helps Crops. 


ALBION, IOWA. 
Weather conditions for the last moxth have been_ fine, 
but the early spring was not conducive to planting. Every- 
thing is moving well at present and the farmers are not 
kicking since it stopped raining. The indications for fall 
trade are good. We are carrying a normal stock and from 
our viewpoint it looks as if the wholesale market was too 
high. There have been no changes in the source of supply. 

C. A. ROBINSON. 


Good Building Year Expected. 
AKRON, IOWA. 
Farm work, up to the present, has been moving along 
somewhat slower than for the last three years, caused prin- 
cipally by too much rain, which left the soil too wet to 
be worked. In spite of this fact though we look for a good 


crop, unless our farmers should lose their crops by a heavy 
hail storm, or in a similar way 
This is a good agricultural 


“territory, and sc far as we 





know, has always produced a good crop. Of course, it is 
general with the farmer to feel somewhat blue or discouraged, 
at the unfavorable weather conditions which we have had, 
but aside’ from this our farmers appear satisfied and un- 
questionably will have enough to live on and some left with 
which to make improvements. 

We look for a good building year, and a good trade in 
general. So far it has been better than we expected. The 
banks are treating everybody as they should be treated and 
in many cases better than was expected. Collections the 
last month were a little slow, mostly due to the fact that 
the farmers were taking the advantage of all the favorable 
weather in the field. 

Ketail stocks are unusually large in our town at present. 
Wholesale prices on many of the lumber products are high and 
in our estimation are too high. We believe this, with the 
present labor schedule, will materially affect the progress of 
building in some sections of the country. 

AKRON LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. A. Ziegler, Manager. 
Corn Planting Nearly Completed. 


ApazA, Iowa. 
Farmers are making good headway with their work. Corn 
planting is mostly done and the corn coming fine. Oats are 
looking good, having just the right kind of weather to make 
everything grow good. Most of the farmers feeling good. 
Banks are treating their customers o. k. Think the pros- 

pects for building are just as good as last year. 
Collections have been good. Retail stocks are normal. 
NEOLA ELEVATOR COMPANY, 
A. O. Martz, Agent. 


Farmers Have Plenty of Money. 


ELBERON, IOWA, 
Farmers are getting along nicely with their field work 
although corn planting was delayed two weeks this season on 
account of frequent rains. The corn crop looks very promis- 
ing this year, also the small grain. The farmers feel that 
they will have better crop this year than ever, in fact, even 
the merchants feel enthusiastic over the outlook. The banks 
have plenty of money but it is very unusual for a farmer in 
this section to call for a loan as nearly every farmer here is 
a bank himself. Consequently the lumber business is good. 
We had a good run this spring and are looking for good 
trade through the summer and fall. Having no trouble with 
collections. Our sheds are pretty well stocked at present 
although early in the spring we were short on many items 
on account of slow shipments. Lumber advanced from $1 
to $1.75 a thousand since January 1 and there are no pros- 

“pects for it to go lower, especially white pine. 
ELBERON LUMBER COMPANY. 


Small Grain Looks Good. 


ALEXANDER, IOWA. 
Small grain in this locality is especially good, but other 
crops are slow on account of wet weather. Collections are 
rather slow. We are carrying a normal retail stock and 
pan see no reason to increase it as we are able to keep 
up with what little demand there is from rural and urban 
districts. From our observation the wholesale lumber mar- 
ket is as good as could be expected at this time of the 
year. 
INTER StATE LUMBER COMPANY, 
F. B. Rodmeyer. 


Trade Continues Slack. 


; BuXTON, IOWA. 
Wet weather during the early spring retarded farming, 
but good progress is being made at present and the crop 
outlook is good. There is no evidence of any increase in 
the demand for building material either in town or in the 
rural districts at present. However, this condition may 
improve as the season advances. Stocks are low and trade 
is such that there is very little inclination to add any 
materials at present. 
MONROE MERCANTILE COMPANY. 





ARKANSAS, 





Crops Yield Unpromising. 

Warp, ARK. 
There is no promise of anything extraordinary in re- 
gard to the crop yield, but the farmers. especially the Demo- 
crats, seem to be encouraged. The banks have plenty of 
money for those who wish to pay a high rate of interest. 
Building in town is moving along steadily and farmers 
are continually buying lumber and making many improve- 
ments. Collections are good. My retail stock is normal for 

this season, but I expect larger sales this fall than ever. 

if J. LELAND Scorrt. 

Big Strawberry Crop. 


McRAg, ARK. 
Farm work is getting along fine. There were more straw- 
berries shipped from here this year than ever before. There 
were 15 cars beside the express shipments and they are 
setting out enough to figure on about 50 cars next year. 
The cotton and corn is showing up fine and most all worked 
out at least once and some twice. The farmers are feeling 
fine and are predicting a large crop. The banks have let out 
Some money but there has not been such a demand, as the 
farmers have realized quite a lot out of their early crops. 
There are quite a lot of farmers who are figuring on building 
and remodeling this fall. Collections" have been very good. 
The merchants have a large stock of goods and are doing a 

nice business. M. E. Goopricnw & Son. 





MISSOURI. 


Good Corn Stand Promised. 


. . ARBELA, Mo. 

Corn planting has been delayed on account of rain. 
Seventy-five percent of the corn is planted. however. and a 
good stand is evident. Oats are looking well and farmers are 
in good spirits. Money is easy and the banks have trouble 
placing money at 8 percent. Prospects for building are 
about as usual. Collections are good and retail lumber stocks 
above normal. A. J. ROBINSON. 





Individual Problems to 


OKLAHOMA. 


Business At a Standstill. 


ANADARKO, OKLA. 
Conditions in this locality are very discouraging. Little 
farm work is being done and what crops are in the ground 
are suffering from drouth. Farmers are blue. The money 
market is very close and the prospects for building either 


in town or in the rural district is a negligible quantity. 
Collections never were worse. Retail stocks are normal and 
the prospects are that they will continue so. 


Harry Brown. 
Silo Building Helps Lumber Business. 


SINGER, OKLA. 


Farmers are well along with their work and the crop 
prospects at the present time are very good, better than 


they have been for several years at the same time of the 
season. The farmers are feeling quite jubilant over the 
present prospects, but the money market is very close on 


account of short crops heretofore. Prospects for building 
are not very good. Some silos being erected. Collections 


are very slow. Retail stocks are just about normal. 
ANTRIM LUMBER COMPANY, 


E. H. Lippert, Manager. 





WOOD PAVEMENTS IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

DRESDEN, GERMANY, May 20.—The use of wooden 
pavements is increasing in Europe, and very largely 
because they eliminate noise. Berlin uses more propor- 
tionately than any any other city in Germany. One hun- 
dred and twenty thousand square meters or 1,291,680 
square feet of this class of paving have been laid in 
about 10 years, Aachen (formerly Aix-la-Chapelle), Char- 
lottenburg, Koln (formerly Cologne), Hamburg, Leipzig, 
Dresden and other large cities using it, finding it satis- 
factory. Among other foreign cities that are enthusias- 
tie ‘‘ wood pavers’’ may be mentioned Buenos Aires. 

In Germany, both hard and soft wood are used; mostly 
of foreign origin. Among the hardwoods employed are 
the Australian tallow wood, black butt, karri and jarra; 
quebracho is also laid. Of softwoods, thé principal are 
Swedish, Bosnian and northern French pine, Kiefer 
(Pinus sylvesties) as well as Styrian larch. The que- 
bracho from Argentina is very well liked. After it, the 
most used are the tallowwood and black butt. Wood 
paving here is more expensive than asphalt, but the price 
is sinking. Softwood block pavements cost, according 
to the character of the concrete on which they are laid, 
from $3.08 to $3.19 a square yard; hardwood from $3.78 
to $3.98 a square yard. Wood stands at the bottom of 
the list, durability considered, but the cost of repairs 
is less than for asphalt as the blocks which do not show 
wear can be used again. In general, softwood must be 
relaid every six years; hardwood, in some places, only 
after 12 or even 15 years, without showing much sign of 
wear, as is proved by the experience in Berlin and Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, for instance. In many cities hardwood 
is used only for edging the street-railway tracks on 
asphalted streets; the reason being that the constant jar- 
ring crumbles asphalt next the tracks, and this calls for 
constant repairs. 

The hard-wood blocks are laid directly on a concrete 
bed, without any intermediate layer. This bed is usually 
from 6 to 8 inches thick, tlfe mixture being about one 
gross ton of cement to a cubic meter (35.31 eubie feet 
or 1.31 cubie yards) of river gravel. On this, there is 
laid a layer about three-quarters of an inch thick, of 
finer concrete, in the proportion of about 1 cement to 2 
of coarse sand or fine gravel; of course, following the 
exact contour of the street surface. As soon as the 
cement has set, the wood blocks are laid in rows parallel 
to the street axis, or diagonal thereto, as desired; wooden 
strips about 0.2 to 0.5 inches being laid in the cross 
joints, to keep them open. At the edges there is left a 
border about 1144 to 2 inches wide, which is filled with 
sifted sand, on-which clay is tamped up to the height of 
the blocks. The joints are filled with cement grout; the 
surface then covered with fine cracked granite or por- 
phyry, or even coarse river sand, which beds into the 
pores of the blocks and roughens them. In order to keep 
the blocks from shifting they must be moistened thor- 
ougbly and often. To hold them together the front edge 
of each row is swabbed with a mixture of pitch, resin, ete. 

The principal disadvantage of this pavement is that 
horses slip on it in wet weather when it is bare, but this 
ean be prevented by strewing with coarse sand or fine 
cracked stone. Recent improvements in softwood paving 
have run its life up to 15 years and more. 

As an example of the extent to which wood pavement 
is used in Europe Leipzig has put down, in front of the 
new Union railway station, 10,000 square meters (107,640 
square feet) of ‘‘Sanitcreodol’’ softwood, and has 
already laid 25,000 square meters (269,100 square feet) 
of this kind. 
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ANNUAL OF NATIONAL LUMBER 


Hearty Welcome Extended to Convention Delegates—Need of Strong National 


Kansas City, Mo., June 3.—The eleventh annual con- 
vention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was called to order today at 10:30 at the Hotel 
Baltimore. The Rev. George H. Combs, pastor of the 
First Christian Chureh, made the invocation. 

President Griggs then introduced J. B. White to make 
the address of welcome, calling him by the new title of 
‘*Colonel,’’ which the president said he understood had 
now been conferred. Mr. White said: 

I never before was called colonel in any gathering of men 
anywhere. Instead of feeling flattered it makes me a little 
more humble. When I came to Missouri 39 years ago I 
built a house with two-chimneys down in the woods, and a 
man from Kentucky who was raised in a house with three 
chimneys and was therefore called colonel, placed me on his 
staff as “captain.’’ The title has been embarrassing on var- 
ious occasions, especially in taking dinner with the governor 
of Missouri last summer. As we were at the table the gov- 
ernor’s wife inquired about my title and I gave its origin 
as I have just stated. Just then the governor was called 
to the telephone and his wife told me, but in his hearing, 
that in a similar case the governor had appointed the man 
upon his staff and thus legitimatized the title. That was 
how it came about that I became “colonel.” I am proud of 
the title because it was suggested by the governor's wife; 
and I am proud to be with you gentlemen on an occasion 
like this. 

I saw by the papers that Judge William Wallace in at- 
tendance upon a convention of Presbyterians at Atlanta, 
stated that Kansas City was one of the wickedest cities of 
the west. Gentlemen, I want to apologize. I didn’t know 
this when I invited you people here. Our Commercial Club at 
once responded; we have a live commercial club here, and 
had two men from Chicago down here driving about town 
and taking motion pictures of the people coming out of the 
churches cn last Sunday; and these pictures are to be put 
on throughout the country to show you Kansas City has a 
ehurch-going people. (Applause.) Judge Wallace tried to 
get a law passed to shut up all the cigar stores and soda 
fountains in Kansas City. I quit smoking about that time 
so I didn't care, but somehow or other it didn’t pass. 

Now, gentlemen, you of course should have been welcomed 
here by the mayor of the city, but this is the mayor's first 
term, and Mr. Long and Mr. Keith and I were on the com- 
mittee and we didn't want to do anything to embarrass the 
mayor, especially as he wants to run for a second term, 
and you know your record as lumbermen, gentlemen, isn’t 
quite clear. Of course we believe in you ourselves, but the 
public in general regards you as having been indicted some 
six years ago, and it takes twenty years for anything of 
that sort to outlaw in this State. But this is no reflection 
upon you; it is simply a kindness we wanted to show the 
mayor. 

We expected to give you, gentlemen, the keys of the city. 
I intended to speak to the mayor myself. I met him at 
the City Club, but a great deal was going on in regard to 
this fire insurance business and I hadn't the nerve to tackle 
him then. I sent a boy to his office but he came back and 
said they couldn't find any key but the key to the lockup. 
So we have arranged, gentlemen, if any of you get into jail 
that you shall have the right of habeas corpus. 

We are going to treat you just as well as we in Kansas 
City are treated ourselves, and that is the very best we 
ean do for you. Brother Long is going to take you to his 
home in a very informal way, and his home is about as 
good as any of the rest of us have, and we are proud of 
that. Mr. Keith's duty is to take you to the moving picture 
show to see if they are ready with those church pictures, 
showing Kansas City as it really is on Sunday when it is all 
dressed up. And because I assumed the responsibility of in- 
viting you here is the only reason I assume the duty of 
welcoming you. You will notice that this has so far been 
more an apology than a glad welcome; but gentlemen, we 
do welcome you here. We welcome you because you are 
representative of the early pioneers of this country, who 
eame to the Atlantic coast and hewed their way across to 
the prairies of the West. They cleared the forests to make 
corn fields and build homes. They built little sawmills and 
other manufacturing industries all over the East. We are 





















J. B. WHITE. KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Conservation’s Champion Who Extended Welcome, 


proud of their representatives, the lineal descendants or his- 
torical descendants of the early pioneers of this country, 
who have helped so much to make us what we are. Of 
course I realize that our ancestors made a mistake in settling 
on the Atlantic coast; and they are now also censured for 
having cut down those ferests. They are censured for hav- 
ing split up the walnut into fence rails. They do not take 
it as any excuse that walnut was not good for anything then 
but to make rails, and it did make rails which lasted for a 
generation or more. They did the best they could with 
their opportunities, and they practiced conservation in a 
very rigid manner: they lived cheaply and economically and 
raised their children to live in the same way. The only 
reason they settled on the Atlantic coast was that Com- 
modore Dickey had not got his boats running on the Mis- 
souri River as yet: otherwise they would have come here 
and settled on the broad prairies and saved that timber. 

I feel that I have said enough to show you that notwith- 





standing the cloud that has been hanging over you for many 
years, and notwithstanding what may be in the future for 
you by reason of your having been lumbermen and cut down 
the forests; and from the fact that there has been only one 
book of evidence published against you about that size, 
(indicating) showing the amount of timber that remains 
and how much you are cutting (and of course that is very 
circumstantial), I don’t think you should be held ungrate- 
ful to the memories of your ancestors, or unmindful of the 
future of your descendants, simply because you are in the 
lumber business. None of us believe that here in Kansas 
City. We believe you have as many sympathizers, as many 
warm-hearted friends, here as anywhere. We believe events 
are so shaping themselves that you are going to come out 
from this cloud of charges in a highly creditable and worthy 
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EVERETT G. GRIGGS, OF TACOMA, WASH. ; 
Retiring President National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


manner. We here in Kansas City who know the lumbermen 
best believe they are the salt of the earth. We believe there 
are no better men; and I want to welcome you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and through you all these who have come here to 
attend this meeting; and I extend to Mr. Irvine, a man 
whom I have always regarded as one of the best men in 
the white pine industry, my hand and an expression of my 
pleasure that he has brought with him here such a fine body 
of men. 
The Response. 

Mr. Irvine—Kansas City’s well known reputation for 
generosity and hospitality has again been maintained by 
Colonel White in his remarks. His narration of the incident 
concerning the governor and his wife reminds me of another 
occasion when Captain White and I were in attendance at a 
meeting of the National Conservation Congress at Washing- 
ton. At the Wiilard we were introduced to many governors, 
among them the governor of South Carolina, and almost im- 
mediately after the governor of North Carolina. Captain 
White remarked, “Said the Governor of North Carolina to the 
Governor of South Carolina:”’ “Come with me,’’ quickly re- 
torted the governor of South Carolina; and as Captain White 
well remembers we followed the examples of the illustrious 
governors by each ordering apollinaris. If you will follow 
the example of the governors in like manner while in Kan- 
sas City we will all keep out of the lockup and will not 
need the big key nor the habeas corpus. 

I will say further it seems fitting this association should 
assemble for its annual meeting in this good city, one of the 
great centers of the yellow pine industry, thereby giving ex- 
pression to the fact that we think very highly of our breth- 
ren of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association; a body 
that represents nearly 40 percent of our membership, and 
has been a potential factor in all the work of the National 
association from the beginning. It has been my pleasure to 
observe that regardless of this strength the yellow pine as- 
sociation has never in the slightest manner attempted to 
dominate the actions of the National body; but on the con- 
trary its representatives have invariably worked with vigor 
for the interests of the lumber fraternity at large, notwith- 
standing in many instances they were going against their in- 
dividual interests. 

We are glad to be with you and your friends in Kansas 
City, and we thank you very heartily for your welcome. 

Mr. White—May I express my thanks to Mr. Irvine for 
his reference to that bottle of apollinaris. I don’t want to 
go through such a siege as Colonel Roosevelt has just been 
through. (Laughter.) 


President’s Address. 


President Griggs then read his annual address as fol- 
lows: 

As your retiring president I wish to congratulate the 
associations affiliated with the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in keeping this organization in- 
tact and very much alive for an even dozen years. No 
one but an officer, and one who has served two terms, 
can fully appreciate the significance of this declaration. 

We have weathered the storms of financial distress, 
have withstood the lowering clouds of threatened resig- 
nations, have sailed out into the calm sea between the 
rocks of Scylla and Charybdis, and others too numerous 
for me to further designate. Suffice it to say, We’re here 
because we're here! 

It is not becoming of me to attempt to outline in care- 
ful detail what the association has accomplished during 
the last two years. We have attempted to familiarize 
you with the work as it progressed. The occasion, how- 
ever, merits a little retrospection in order that we may 
profit in the future. 

Inadequate Support. 

The greatest shock to me since my incumbency was the 
apparent ease with which this or that affiliated associa- 
tion, through its board or officers, would tender its resig- 
nation without regard to financial burdens assumed or 
obligations incurred, closing, if you please, its chapter 
with some assertion of fancied wrongs or future improba- 
bilities, and then, after due apologies, withdraw it. 


No association board can accomplish results commen- 
surate with responsibility assumed if it is not backed 
by a supporting membership that will stick through at 
least high water; nor can any management be secured 
that will be permanent unless this great industry, as rep- 
resented in this one big united association, will perma- 
nently endow it. 

We have existed long enough not to be required to 
apologize for our existence, and the small financial 
burden necessary to keep the organization keenly active 
is inconsiderable when taken as a whole. 

The industry needs it, will always demand it, and can 
have it most efficiently by financially indorsing it. 

Presidents and secretaries will come and go, but let 
me impress this fact upon you: The very best efforts 
of the highest talent you can secure will accomplish but 
little if there is not a feeling of permanency and the 
virility of strong business men in support. 

The acceptance of elective positions of honor is to 
the conscientious man an assumption of responsibilities 
that mean work and worry. 

I appreciate the situation more today than I did two 
years ago. 

The sacrifices made are obliterated by the benefits re- 
ceived when the support of an indulgent board is granted. 
We are working out in this joint effort many perplexing 
problems that confront the industry, and I can assure 
you the organization is working all the time. 

Its collective strength is enormous, and proportionate 
to the support it receives will be the benefits derived. 
It is after all the broadening influence of similar efforts 
we are all making in building up our local associations— 
a. problems just as acute and perplexing, but less tan- 
gible. 

Credit Rating Strengthened. 

To the end that we might have a strong centralizing 
feature, your board during the last year has. greatly 
strengthened our credit rating department, and coupled 
this supervision with our secretary’s duties. It has al- 
ways been a valuable feature, and the National is re- 
sponsible for it and should profit by it. 

The efforts that business men must make to protect 
themselves from financial loss due to poor credits and 
bad accounts may seem futile, considering all the devices 
we can and do surround ourselves with; but it is grati- 
fying to know from a fellow lumberman that John Jones 


‘does or does not pay his bills promptly or otherwise. 


Co-operation with the National Government. 


It is desirable that we have an organization competent 
to codperate and work with the Government in its va- 
rious departments that vitally concern the industry. 

It does not seemingly affect the individual taxpayer 
that the Government, through its various departments, 
spends vast sums to investigate the will-of-the-wisp 
“lumber trust,’’ but it is highly important to the people 
at large to know the national expenditures and the 
plain, unvarnished truth about an industry that concerns 
more labor than any other. This organization must 
have men who are competent to dig up these national 
costs, clarify the industrial atmosphere, acting as a bu- 
reau of information to the Government, which after all 
is the people. 

We are entering a new era of our commercial exis- 
tence, with corporation and income taxes, Government 
supervision and regulation, and with the Government it- 
self, one of the largest owners and beneficiaries of stand- 
ing timber, it is incumbent upon us to coéperate and 
prosper. There is no Aladdin’s lamp lighting us to gilded 
prosperity, and the country will not prosper if its indus- 
tries languish. 


National Standardization of Sizes. 


One of our chief aims is to secure among the manufac- 
turers of lumber of these United States uniformity of 
manufacture. I believe in some of our local associations 
a great deal has been done along this line. In discussing 
this matter with the chairman of the committee I con- 
clude the report will be instructive and interesting. 

The closer application we have on these lines the less 
waste, the better utilization of by-products, and the 





J. E. RHODES, OF CHICAGO, ILI; 
Secretary National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


wider our markets. Our producing centers are being 
drawn closer together by the linking of our two coasts 
through the canal, and the probable permanent improve- 
ment of the great Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

IT hope to see the time when a national standard size 
will mean the same finished size wherever it is manu- 
factured in the United States. If this size is deviated 
from the consumer must pay the cost. Strong competi- 
tive conditions will, of course, modify this in a measure, 
but economy, conservation and profits demand it. 


Wide Scope of the Organization. 

We can only bring about a better understanding in 
these matters by conference and continued effort, the de- 
votion of the business to a higher plane of commercial 
enterprise and the elimination of trade jealousies which 
belittle the efforts of a competitor. 

The codperation we give our secretary in his efforts to 
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MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Organization Emphasized—Support Urged for Work Benefiting Entire Industry. 


secure statistical information will determine the value 
of these statistics. I maintain that the collective data 
this association can assemble will do more toward Gov- 
ernment codperation and an enlightened public opinion 
than any literature we can spread. 

Facts and figures will show the vast army that is being 
fed and the paucity of lumber “barons. 

find myself anxiously awaiting the bulletins that our 
secretary sends out from time to time. These generally 
come from the firing line and are full of interest. Un- 
biased information coming from men who know and 
will not color the facts will be appreciated by man- 
ufacturers who are located throughout this land. 

Men who are busy must of necessity be absorbed in 
their personal interests. The discussion of national 
questions, the following up of national problems affecting 
our industry, the benefit to each affiliated association 
in having one national body to which can be referred 
questions vital to us all—these features can best be 
handled through this organization. 

This association has codperated with the Forestry De- 
partment and should so continue. The very cordial sup- 
port our membership gave to the establishment of forest 
schools must always stand out as a shining example 
of liberality. 

The proper care and protection of this great asset 
affects the entire present and future population, and it 
is only through these larger national associated efforts 
that we can be effective. 


Aims of Vital Import. 


The many questions of the tariff, taxation and con- 
servation which affect not only the life of the trees, but 
the perpetuity of water supply, the vast irrigation prob- 
lems and the very i i all these must be 
watched and legislated for. 

We of the State of Washington have now tried out in 
practical demonstration the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Whether our problems are different on the Coast 
from those of the East and South I can not say; but we 
are a unit in general indorsement of the effect of this 
law. 

When legislation is bound to come and is‘ rightfully 
demanded it is high time the industries co-operate with 
the people to effect the fairest law. No other will be 
permanent or alleviating. 

The matters of freight rates, railroad claims, car equip- 
ment—both for lumber and logs atters that have 
national significance, and can only be so approached with 
the commissions organized and Government regulations 
now in force. 

One section will profit by the experience of another, 
and the benefits are mutual. 

know of no more effective 
than a permanent flat car stake 
ber, and it will have to come. 

We can always find more work to do than we have 
money to spend and, conversely, the work we do is de- 
termined by the money we collect. 








conservation argument 
for both logs and lum- 


Advertisement and Protection. 


For some time we have been actively 
advertising campaign, but its very 
nitude appalled its ardent supporters. The possibilities 
are apparent, but no steps involving” the association in 
financial disaster could be inaugurated by a sane board, 
and no steps to carry on any work of this kind could 
be undertaken without the money in hand. The very 
conception of the work, however, had its beneficent re- 
sults and the renewed individual effort and the work of 
local associations have proved the wisdom of the under- 


at work on an 
inception and mag- 


taking. 
I do not feel that any board of directors should be 
placed in the embarrassing position of registering the 


vote of their represented associations and then have the 
integrity of that vote questioned. If we are to expend 
money it must .be for the collective benefit of all. We 
are busy as an association in advertising and talking 
wood and its uses. 

Our fight is against substitutes, 
establishment of creosote plants, 
of our product 
of no avail. 

We are true conservationists because by prolonging the 
life of our timber by the use of creosote we perpetuate 
our lumber. At all events, we greatly prolong its life 
and thereby decrease the waste by rot and decay. 

We are educating the people to believe in a creosoted 
paving block, the best and most permanent paving ever 
laid. 


and we have, by the 
so prolonged the life 
that the argument of cement or rock is 


Exploiting the Superiority of Wood. 

3usiness conditions greatly temper the views of indi- 
viduals as to advertising and the necessities of showing 
the consumer what can be accomplished with wood. 

The association can have no better evidence of the 
loss to the industry in the uses of common lumber than 
in following the arguments in the ‘‘Pridham case’’—paper 
boxes against wooden retainers. 

The trouble is, we self-satisfied lumbermen go to sleep 
regarding the possibilities of our product, and livelier, 
keener and more vigorous pushers of other commodities 
take our business away from us. Then we get busy and 
go after it—all at how much cost? 


The National Chamber of Commerce. 


The business sentiment of the country has finally 
crystallized into an organization of which this association 
is a member—the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. Our own people seem to have been 
slow in adopting this progressive plan, so satisfactory 
in foreign countries, of providing this forum for full and 
open discussion of the needs of the business interests of 
the country. Heretofore it has been every industry for 
itself, regardless of the other fellow. I believe this 
broader view of our national business problems is the 
highest mark of patriotic American citizenship. Our 
Government officials must in this way secure some in- 
dication of the business needs of the country. 

f we falter in this effort and neglect our opportunities 
Mey advocates of industrial war and political turmoil will 
ladle out to the American people anything they’ elect 
from the political soup-tureen. 

Labor and capital are vitally concerned in the pros- 
perity of our industries. Neither will support for long a 
hankrupt concern and both must share alike in results. 
Stockholders and employees are of one mind and per- 
fectly human in looking for these results, measured 
arithmetically in dollars and cents. There is no question 
more momentous than the problem which concerns the 
rank and file of all industry, and those of us who must 
continually figure to meet the pay-roll and the dividend 
are more concerned in the enactment of sane legislation 


than the political demagog or the most ardent labor 
unionists. 
The vast army of American industry requires such 


men as are leading and have led the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States, Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, and 
the National 
Kirby, jr., 


‘Association of Manufacturers, Mr. John 
to withstand the dynamite of a misguided 


minority. What we need are industrial peace and a fair 
distribution of the comforts of life. 


Care of Employees. 

We have a great industry to foster and protect, a 
calling worthy of the most strenuous efforts, and a busi- 
ness that affects the lives of more employees than any 
other in the United States. 

Lumber manufacturering takes the raw product and 
continually adds labor to it, which finally represents by 
far the greatest percentage of its value. We should 
concern ourselves as much nationally about the welfare 
of our employees as of the stumpage itself. Efficient 
labor and proper equipment mean as much in the final 
cost to the consumer as the log itself. 

I bespeak for this great industry, and through this 
association, your continued effort on these lines, 

It is gratifying indeed to find in our annual gatherings 
that wonderful spirit of good fellowship which binds us 
together in friendly relationship. 

Let us continue to strive in supporting and uplifting 
an industry to which we are giving our best efforts, and 
which in turn is providing us with toil and trouble, peace 
and comfort, life, and whatever of quiet luxury we enjoy. 

In that part of his- address referring to the Wash- 
ington workmen’s compensation law, the president inter- 
posed his opinion that thére had been two reasons for 
its success. One was that because it was compulsory 
the volume of resulting busiress had reduced the over- 


head or administrative expense to about 8 percent; the 
other, that the money collected, amounting to over a 


million dollars, had all been expended within the State 
instead of going to outside insurance corporations, thus 
increasing the wealth of the State. Of the total sum 
lumber companies had contributed about $690,000, of 
which $490,000 had been paid out, and about $190,000 





W. E. DELANEY, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
President Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. 
invested to provide a permanent dependent’s fund. The 


lumbermen contributed the first $500 to start the inves- 
tigation resulting in the law. 
Delegates in Attendance. 
The roll call by associations followed and showed the 
following delegations in attendance: 


Allotted. Attending. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. .16 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association. 9 5 
Michigan Hardwood Association.......... 7 4 
North Carolina Pine Association..... errs § 1 
Georgia-Flovida Sawmill Association...... 7 1 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. ..47 

(Secretary Smith—A_ full delegation 
and a few more.) (Applause.) 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 

NON PIMNNR cc glace lt oie 9 ohas erac oer acice-8 oiele ik 6.6.07 5 a) 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 9 2 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 

A er Pere ree ee 25 4 
-*acific Coast Sugar a White P ine Agency. <a 
ye ig Manufacturers’ Associé sige of re 

PUNY CN fips 3-4. 6 9's ooh 8 Wines creteinie arereae-4 2 


Various communications were ee including letters 
from President Wheeler of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, and Chief Forester H. S. Graves, regretting 
their inability to attend. 


Report of Secretary Upon Work of the Association. 
Secretary Rhodes then read his report as follows: 


Having been employed upon January 1, I am able to report 
upon the work of the association for five months only. Dur- 
ing the previous months of the year the association was 
principally engaged in an effort to raise money with which 
to conduct the proposed advertising campaign. 

The following are the more important matters that have 
occupied our attention up to this time: 


Credit Corporation. The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Credit Corporation has made a material gain, and 
is now in the best financial condition of its existence. 
Arrangements for coéperation with the bureau of infor- 
mation of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation are being considered, and it is hoped that defi- 
nite plans will be worked out which will be of decided 
advantage to both organizations in this work in the near 
future. Superintendent Biederman will report briefly 
some of the details of the work of the corporation. 

Tariff. Pursuant to the instructions of the board of 
governors your secretary appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, D. C., January 18, and entered a protest 


against the removal of the duty on lumber. We have 
been in touch with developments since, and at no time 
has it seemed advisable to initiate a vigorous ee 
to secure the retention of the tariff on lumber. While 

is probable that the tariff bill as finally adopted will ~via 
vide no duty on lumber it would seem advisable for this 
convention to set forth the injustice of such action until 
Canada shall have removed certain discriminations against 
our forest products. 

Fiber Box Case. A conference was called in 
April 4 in conjunction with the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers, as a result of which the National 
Classification Committee of Lumber, Wooden Boxes and 
Allied Interests, representing all organizations interested 
in the welfare of the wood box industry, intervened in 
the now famous Pridham case. The effective work of 
this committee in presenting the evidence of the lumber 
and box interests to the examiner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be explained briefly by W. B. 
Morgan, chairman of the committee. Your secretary was 
made secretary and treasurer of the National Classifica- 
tion Committee and is in touch with this work. 


Chicago 


Laboratory Appropriation. We were instrumental in 
securing the retention of a large portion of the appro- 
priation for the maintenance of the timber testing and 


laboratory work of the Forest Service, after the entire 
appropriation had been stricken out of the agricultural 
appropriation bill by the House of Representatives. 

Paving Specifications. We were represented at the 
meeting of the Association for the Standardization of 
-aving Specifications at Pittsburgh, February 26, and 
were instrumental in securing the adoption of a provision 
by the city engineers composing that organization, urg- 
ing municipalities to experiment with various kinds of 
wood for paving with the idea of extending the use of 
wood for paving purposes in those sections of the country 
where the woods already proved suitable for paving are 
not readily available. 

Statistics. The monthly statistics of 
ments inaugurated two years ago have 
up to this time with the coédperation of 
mills, but they are not satisfactory because the hard- 
woods and softwoods are not separated in the totals. 
This work costs about $200 a month and it will be ad- 
visable either to increase its scope slightly, or arrange 
so that each of the affiliated associations shall simul- 
taneously issue the totals of production and shipments 
as reported by the mills within their own territories, the 
National association combining the results and publish- 
ing the summary. As most of the associations already 
issue these statistics monthly this plan would obviate 
the necessity of the National association requesting re- 
turns from the individual mills and prevent the duplica- 
tion of much of the work done by the member associa- 
tions. 


Forestry. Your secretary is a member of the board of 
directors of the American Forestry Association, and, to- 
gether with J. B. White, chairman of our conservation 
committee, who is also a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Forestry Association, had the 
pleasure of representing the lumber manufacturers at a 
meeting of the board held at Asheville, N. C., March 24. 
The secretary is also a member of the board of editors 
of the American Forestry Magazine, and is also a mem- 
ber of a subcommittee of the forestry committee of the 


cut and _ ship- 
been continued 
over 700 saw- 


National Conservation Congress. These facts are men- 
tioned to show that we are closely in touch with the 


forestry movement. Men prominent in this movement in 
the United States appreciate the active coédperation of 
the lumbermen, and realize the development of economic 
conditions that is necessary before we can apply scien- 
tific forestry methods to our business. It behooves us 
to keep closely in touch with the forestry movement. 


Track Scale Hearing. The National association was 
represented at the hearing upon “Track Scales and Track 
Scale Weights” before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington, D. C., April 16, by George K. Smith, 
of St. Louis, who will report. Briefs have been filed by 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
by the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. It 
is a matter in which our combined membership is very 
much interested. 

Forest Products Exhibit. Since it was decided not to 
proceed with the proposed advertising campaign because 
of the largely improved market conditions, as well as 
the apparent unwillingness of the lumbermen to con- 
tribute the necessary funds, many manufacturers have 
felt that the National association should indorse the sug- 
gestion of a forest products exhibition. A majority of 
the affiliated associations have already indorsed the plan. 
The holding of such an exhibition in various cities would 
be an undoubted benefit to the lumber industry. The 
results to be expected as well as the plans for arranging 
such a departure will be explained by Edward A. Hamar, 
president of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Washington Service. Believing that « our members would 
appreciate being advised of those matters before Con- 
gress which in any way affect the lumber industry, we 
have issued occasional circulars covering very briefly in- 
formation concerning proposed legislation and the activi- 
ties of various Government departments. These circulars 
will be issued while Congress is in session, and sent to 
those members desiring them. 

Lumber Price Records. The Forest Service announces 
that it will resume the publication of f. 0. b. mill prices 
of various kinds of lumber. These records have proved 
of value, and the codperation of manufacturers is re- 
quested by the Service to the end that they may be 
made comprehensive and accurate. They constitute a 
permanent record not kept by any of the affiliated asso- 
ciations. 

Antishingle Fight. Certain interests are seeking to dis- 
credit the wooden shingle, and the agitation against it 
has been carried into various cities where ordinances to 
prevent the use of shingles for new construction are being 
considered. The principal point of attack just now is 
Birmingham, Ala., where the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, through the office of the National 
association, are codperating with the local lumbermen in 
an effort to counteract the efforts of the substitute in- 
terests. 


‘The Association a Clearing House. 
association is a clearing house for general information 
concerning the lumber industry. A large correspondence 
is conducted covering inquiries on many subjects received 
from many sources. This has necessitated the building 
uv of a library consisting of publications issued by 
affiliated associations and organizations of kindred in- 
dustries, as well as Government documents, miscellane- 
ous statistics and various publications. This information 
is available at all times. 

Meetings Attended. The secretary has ettended the 
annual meetings of all associations affiliated with the 
National except the three in the far West. In each case 


The office of the 
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the work of the National association has been briefly ex- 
plained. In addition he has represented the association 
and offered remarks at the following conventions: 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 23. 

National Association of Box Manufacturers, Chicago, 
February 20. 

Association for the Standardization of Paving Speci- 
fications, Pbittsburgh, February 24. 

Chicago Lumbermen’s Association, Chicago, February 
on 


National . Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 6. 

Directors of the American Forestry Association, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.. March 25. 

Conference of Lumber and Wooden Box Interests, Chi- 
cago, April 4. 

Constructive Work Proposed. The foregoing refers 
briefly to the more important accomplishments of the 
National association during the last five months. It is 
proposed that the association should undertake various 
lines of work for the benefit of the lumber industry, 
among which the following are suggested: 

The standardization of patterns and sizes of dressed 
lumber, a suggestion not difficult of accomplishment 
if taken up riously. Also to work out with the box 
manufacturers a standard of box lumber in order 
that a standard of strength tests and sizes for boxes 
may be universally adopted, as is so much desired 
by the various classification committees of the rail- 
roads. 

An exhaustive investigation of the progress made 
to date in the utilization of waste material in the 
woods and sawmills, to be made by an expert work- 
ing under the direction of a committee, who will be 
competent to recommend such further experiments 
as may be necessary to carry present processes of 
utilization to the highest commercial efficiency. 

The establishment of a traffic department for the 
purpose of investigating comparative railroad rates 
on lumber and other commodities, and to handle 
transportation questions of common interest coming 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

To promote the proposed forest products exhibition, 
organizing a stock company to finance it for the 
purpose of advertising lumber products in that man- 
ner without any direct financial returns other than 
the reimbursement of costs. 

The establishment of an insurance department for 
the management of a mutual interinsurance feature, 
which, it is believed, would produce a revenue suffi- 
cient to pay all expenses of the organization; and 
to keep in touch with industrial legislation, including 
workmen’s compensation, in the various States, as 
well as to report to the manufacturers the affairs 
and standing of the board fire insurance companies. 

The employment of a professional forester of na- 
tional reputation, who will consult with and advise 
private owners of timberlands as to the best methods 
by which scientific forestry can be applied to prac- 
tical logging operations in order that the timber 
supply may be perpetuated. It is contended that 
conditions exist in various sections of the country 
which make such work feasible at this time, or 
which at least justify experiment, and that if the 
lumbermen do not themselves take the ‘initiative in 
adopting such methods they may some day be com- 
pelled to do so. 





Obviously, not all of these suggestions can be adopted 
now, although it will be seen that there is much which 
the association can do for the good of the industry which 
can not be done by the territorial associations. We are 
very sure that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has justified its existence up to this time. It 
will be able to accomplish results in the future only in 
proportion as it is supported by those in whose behalf 
it is conducted, 

The report of Treasurer J. A. Freeman was read in 
detail. Summarized, it showed a balance on hand at 
the beginning of the fiscal year, $167.14; total receipts, 
$36,640.47; total disbursements, $29,489.77; balance on 
hand, $7,150.70. 


Business of Government and the Government of Busi- 
ness. 

A report was then read from the board of governors, 
at the conclusion of which Alfred B. Cruikshank, of 
New York City, was introduced and addressed the con- 
vention on the subject, ‘‘The Business of Government 
and the Government of Business.’’ 


I have come from New York City to address you today 
by invitation of your officers upon a subject selected 
by them with a title proposed, I think, by your secretary, 
namely, “‘The Business of Government and the Govern- 
ment of Business.’’ No general subject more worthy of 
the attention of American business men at this time 
could possibly have been selected than this. For Gov- 
ernment in this country of ours is or ought to be 
principally a business affair and conducted in a business 
way; but unfortunately instead of directing themselves 
to the business of Government the politicians in charge 
of governmental affairs are misapplying their energies 
to the government of business. Not merely to the gov- 
ernment of business men, not merely to make them 
behave properly, to refrain from violence and cheating 
and to render every one his due—that is the legitimate 
function of Government—but government here is now 
more and more endeavoring. as other Governments have 
endeavored over and over again in days gone by, and 
always without success, to rule business itself: to 
replace the ancient maxims and usages of trade by polit- 
ical sayings of the hour; to enact arbitrary laws to gov- 
ern its operations instead of the natural laws whicn 
business itself evolves in those operations. Now, there 
are many men in this country who believe that the only 
laws which Government should apply and enforce in 
business transactions are the laws which business itself 
has produced and recognizes as binding; there may be 
others who are willing to have these business laws 
artificially modified or restricted by the lawmaking 
power; but I am sure you all feel, and that every re- 
flecting business man feels, that legislation and Govern- 
ment administration affecting business methods, what- 
ever it may be, should be planned and carried out by 
those who have a thorough, practical knowledge of the 
subject and not as at present by students of theories, 
amateurs, political quacks and time-serving place hunt- 
ers. I heard President Wilson say during his canvass 
that business was meddling too much in politics. He 
was mistaken; the opposite,is the case. Business has 
had too little, not too much, to do with Government. 
Certain special interests have meddled too much in 
politics. They have been tempted to take advantage 
of this very interference by Government with the laws 
of business in order to obtain political favors for them- 
selves. whether tariff legislation or whatever it might 
be. This was politics, not business; for in true busi- 
ness there is no favoritism, whereas politics is all 
favoritism and nothing else: 











Means for Reformation. 


Now, the best way to keep special interests and 
crooked business out of politics, and the only way, is 
for legitimate business to step openly in and_ expel 
crooked business from legislative halls. The subject is 
not a new one to the thoughts of any of us. For many 
years I have discussed privately with my friends, as 





no doubt some of you have done with yours, the sad 
conditions in which Government in this country is being 
carried on. And now I believe the time has come when 
business should take hold of politics, not only to secure 
its own rights, but to reform politics in the interest of 
the whole nation. It must be clear enough to every 
practical man familiar with the subject that one of the 
principal causes of the present political degradation is 
the absence of representative business men from the 
councils of the nation, and the want of the application 
of business priciples and business methods in the con- 
duct of Government. And I have come today to present 
to you as representative business men an argument in 
favor of the immediate inauguration of a movement 
for the poltical salvation of the commonwealth by the 
only method which appears to be practical today, and 
that is by the enrollment of the business men of the 
country into a political organization whose purpose shall 
be to exert a controlling influence over legislation and 
administration within the domain of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and, as far as possible or necessary, of every 
State, county, town and community, so as to shape its 
policy and practical operations in accordance with nat- 
ural law, and so far as relates to business matters to 
see to it that the same are conducted in the interest 
and at times seems hopeless of remedy. The nation 
has been endowed with wonderful natural resources and 
a beneficent climate; it has an industrious and intelligent 
population and every blessing imaginable except a good 
political system. Our political system is anything but 
a blessing; it is notoriously wasteful and corrupt and 
the administration of our cities is said to be the worst 
of business and of business men and to the increasing 
and strengthening of commerce, manufacture, and in- 
dustries throughout the United States and not, as is now 
too often the case, in a way to discourage and injure 
those enterprises. 


Business the Life of the Country. 


You all know the deplorable political condition of this 
country and how that condition has lasted for years 
in the civilized world. How business is practically af- 
fected by this state of things you are also well aware. 
The American people is a business people. In art and 
in science this does not take the front place among the 
nations, but yet its civilization is, taken on the whole, 
probably the highest in the world, and this is due 
entirely to its business life, and its business men, who 
are the creators of the truest and most far-reaching 
civilization; namely, that which reaches the greatest 
number of individuals and the largest number of homes. 
The business men of our country are its life and glory; 
through them its people obtain food, sustenance and 
clothing; the dwellings in which live and are sheltered 
the children, women, politicians, grafters, demagogs, 
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blatherskites and all other non-producers, whether or 
not they recognize their obligations, are built and largely 
paid for by them; all the institutions of learning, benev- 
olent and religious, are of their providing; without them 
the country could scarcely exist, and through them it 
lives and is prosperous. 


Iniquitous and Stupid Legislation. 


And yet American business men are not free from 
hour to hour from the fear of assaults upon them, ana 
upon the system they have built up and the work they 
are carrying on, by ignorant, corrupt and stupid poli- 
ticians and the legislatures and administrations under 
their control. 3y means of ill-advised and wasteful ex- 
penditures, foolish and oppressive taxation, quack and 
ignorant legislation, stupid administration of Guovern- 
ment and judicial machinery, improper appointments to 
office, frequent and unnecessary changes in laws, rules, 
ordinances and procedure and general careless and in- 
competent management, supplemented by occasional 
rascality. the whole extending over a long period of 
years, our Government system has been brought into 
just contempt, and not only have business and _ its 
vetaries been harassed and plundered, but capital has been 
so alarmed and annoyed that its employment has been 
seriously hampered and the business hopes and future of 
the eountry have been interfered with. Our Govern- 
ment is absolutely grotesque in its inefficiency. Pre- 
tended lawyers who are really inferior political adven- 
turers or the favorites of politicians are placed in offices 
which they are utterly incompetent to fill. The cabinet 
officials are nearly always. political lawyers without 
previous training or experience in the departments over 
which they are placed. It is related of one secretary 
of the navy that when he went on his first official visit 
to a warship he burst out into astonishment, saying. 
“By golly, the darn thing is hollow.’’ Next year the 
same man might be made secretary, of the treasury. 
Dozens, scores—aye, hundreds—of new laws are passed 
yearly by legislatures the majority of whose members 
are ignorant of their intent or meaning. During the 
Civil War Congress passed a law abolishing sales of 
gold on the exchange; a panic was produced and they 
repealed it next week, in absolute ignorance of what they 
were doing either time. When political mismanagement 
results in a great scandal reforms are loudly promised 
and, the rumpus over, everything goes on as_ before. 
Day by day capital is threatened and scared away and 
when business seeks redress it must actually purchase 
fair treatment or stand hat in hand in the anterooms of 
legislation while politicians decide its fate. The legis- 
lation of the country has of late years become almost 
entirely business legislation and the old_ parties are 
incompetent to deal with it. All the remedies designed 
to make the party system decent and efficient have 
failed and will all fail, 


A Business Men’s Federation Needed. 


Neither the masses through referendum or otherwise, 
nor their party representatives, are fit to legislate on 
business proposals. What is needed is that the busi- 
ness men of the country cease to divide their vote be- 
tween the old parties, cut loose from them altogether 
and organize, not a new political party, but a business 
men’s union or federation, which extending through all 
the United States shall dictate to all the political parties 
and change this Government from a corrupt political 
machine into a clean business institution. You have 
often admired the fathers of 1861 or the great-grand- 
fathers of 1776; you can do as much as they did to 
redeem your country for your children. Aren’t you 
tired of hearing of the corruption of American politics? 
Aren’t you ashamed of reading of officials being sent 
to the penitentiary, of seeing your representatives in 
stripes, of reflecting that you elected them, of being 
told and feeling in your hearts that they are no worse 
than others who escape, and that they aré merely the 
product of a wretched system? Doesn’t it nauseate you 
to be compelled to read in the newspapers day after 
day appeals to this or that prominent man behind the 
bars; that your city is under the control of a greedy, 
criminal boss; that your aldermen are thieves; that your 
police officials are blackguards and ruffians; that every- 
where is graft, graft, graft, and that the whole political 
mess smells foully to Heavens? Aren’t we all ashamed 
as Americans to see incompetents in high places, to 
have this or that State represented in the United States 
Senate or the governor’s chair by a worthless politician; 
to read now and again in the daily papers the report 
of a public utterance by a high official which all intel- 
ligent men and even the newspapers repudiate as utter 
nonsense? And if so, aren’t you willing to turn in and 
help clean it all up and be the helpers in making this 
country what it ought to be among the nations of the 
earth? If you are willing you can do it. I say you, 
because you are representative men, you are strong men, 
you are moneyed men, you are business men, and what 
you believe in and undertake other similar men will 
believe in and follow. 

Here I might well stop and leave to some of you to 
work out if you care to the details of a remedial move- 
ment appropriate to the situation, for I am only a prac- 
ticing lawyer, and though not entirely without means or 
practical experience, I can not compare in either with 
any of you gentlemen here present, and you are all 
supposed to know better how to proceed in such a 
matter than a professional man like myself. But I may 
perhaps go as far as to sketch roughly the outlines of 
the project I have in mind, and to answer some possible 
objections to it. For, after all, the whole plan and 
scope of such a movement can not be foreseen; it will 
take shape and develop as time goes on. 


The ‘Business Vote.’’ 


What is needed and all that is needed is a patriotic 
business organization founded on the principles I have 
outlined and committed to the object dear to us all; 
namely, redemption of the whole American political sys- 
tem from the twin vices of corruption and inefficiency. 
To have any influence in politics you must be organized. 
First, for the effect on yourselves, so that you may be 
led to think in harmony; to select the objects for united 
action and to act together in an enlightened way; and, 
second, for the effect an the politicians who respect 
nothing that is not organized or at least concentrated 
so as to be made effectual. We have all heard of the 
legislative influence of the Grand Army vote, the !fabor 
vote, the church vote, which are more or less organized, 
and of the Irish and German votes, which are some- 
what concentrated in various ways. Now let us have 
the vote which will really count for something of value, 
the Business Vote. 

Its primary organization in villages might consist of 
business clubs, including all the business men in the 
locality. In cities the different branches of business 
might be organized, each after its own fashion. It 
should include in every town, city and county substan- 
tially all the merchants, bankers, brokers, manufactur- 
ers, insurance men and their clerks and subordinates; 
all employers of labor, all capitalists, large and small; 
all professional men in sympathy with those; clerical 
employees of public utility corporations, and all others 
with vision enough to see where their real interests are. 
These various clubs and societies might be federated 
in a State organization with a basis of numerical repre- 
sentation by delegates. The local organizations would 
find ample scope for their efforts in local affairs, where 
their activities would tend to keep alive their interest 
in the movement. General public questions could also 
be debated and discussed and papers read, published 
and distributed, and other means of local instruction 
adopted. To be a delegate from one of these trade 
or local clubs to the central State assembly would be 
considered a distinction; and to be president or other 
officer of the State organization, or even to be chairman 
of the State committees, would soon come to be con- 
sidered a high honor. These delegates and committee 
men would, of course, be glad to serve without salary 
and even pay their own expenses in attending the con- 
ventions. But this would only be the beginning; the 
organization once achieved, means would have to be 
taken to investigate and report on economic or business 
facts in a scientific way and so to instruct and enlighten 
business public opinion that it would be able to give to 
itself authoritative and clear expression. One reason why 
the business community has not obtained the hearing of 
the nation is that it has not furnished itself with a proper 
voice, The voice must speak before the ear can hear. 
Each of these State bodies, working through its com- 
mittees and by correspondence with the various busi- 
ness clubs, ete., would be able to collect an immense 
amount of valuable statistics and information. When 
legislation was proposed touching business interests, 
such as transportation, employers’ liability, income tax, 
inheritance tax, corporate supervision, etc., the business 
community would be able to speak with united authority 
and its voice would be listened to with respect. Such 
legislation as might be proposed by a State business 
federation would be seriously considered and in most 
cases would undoubtedly be enacted. On the other hand, 
self-seekers and corruptionists pretending to represent 
business at the capitol would be quickly exposed and 
would get but scant audience; while prominent busi- 
ness men of the community might be especially honored 
for good work done in the cause or in the public service 
by public dinners or receptions given by_the organiza- 
tion and thus your leaders be rewarded while public 
interest in the cause was stimulated. 


Development of the Idea. 


In proposing a State business organization or federa- 
tion one is naturally led to think of the labor organi- 
zations and the influence they have exerted in legisla- 
tion as illustrative of what can be done in that way. 
Where the demanids of organized labor come in conflict 
with those of enlightened business requirements it will 
be well that business interests be officially represented 
in the legislature. But such collisions would be un- 
likely, because every enlightened representative of labor 
ean be made to see that the interests of laboring men 
and their employers are identical except in the one 
matter of wages, with which legislation has no more 
to do than with any other form of exchange. And labor 
ought to be and is interested in increasing the oppor- 
tunities of business, for that is to increase the demand 
for labor. : 

A necessary development of the idea would be a 
national congress of business and a national headquar- 
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ters at Chicago, St. Louis or elsewhere, with a staff 
which could be employed collecting information and 
digesting it for the general benefit. All these details 
would be well worked out, because it is the nature of 
business to organize and to organize effectively and in- 
telligently, and it is never at a loss for means to 
accomplish what it desires. 

The association should also carry on its propaganda 
by means of newspapers, magazines, pamphlets and 
other publications and public discussions and would 
ascertain, collate and display facts so as to educate its 
own members and influence public opinion. It might in 
time have a paid staff of experts. It should be the 
enemy of corrupt and ignorant office seekers everywhere, 
and its efforts should not cease until that class 
been eliminated and excluded from public service. It 
might or might not itself make nominations to office, 
but its approval of such nominations would be eagerly 
sought, and by means thereof it would elevate the 
standard of official capacity to a high degree. Another 
result would be that.the business community would not 
only get the hearing which is now refused it or given 
but grudgingly, but it would in all matters within its 
domain dictate the public policy both in legislative halls 
and in administrative offices. Even the individual busi- 
ness man who found himself oppressed by any of the 
Government agencies would have a place to go where 
his complaint would be properly heard and investigated, 
and if well founded a remedy would be demanded in a 
voice powerful enough to command attention. 


A Practical Proposition. 
_ Let no one fear that such an organization is not prac- 
ticable. See what Parnell accomplished in Ireland, where, 
without prestige and almost without means, he created 
a league which obtained complete control of the island 
and forced the British Government to change entirely 
its policy toward the Irish people. Look at what women 
have done, who without the vote and without any real 
grievance or substantial object, by mere force of or- 
ganization and persistence, have obtained the suffrage 
in a number of States, though having nothing but ig- 
norance to contribute to the situation, and though to 
them it is a matter of mere sentiment, and sham senti- 
ment at that, while the matter we are discussing is to 
the business man one of vital and practical importance. 

It may be objected that our system of universal suff- 
rage and the old habit of party voting will defeat this 
project, but it does not seem so to me. The ordinary 
voter is not opposed to business interests; he is merely 
ignorant of what they are and what they represent. He 
is tired of the rule of ignorant and selfish bosses and 
would be glad to see them replaced by leaders of prin- 
ciple and progressive ideas. But the majority of voters 
are incapable of organized movement. They will neither 
help nor oppose us. They are in fact indifferent on all 
public questions, and can scarcely be induced to vote 
except for or against some individual in whom they are 
interested. It is not true that the ballot or universal 
suffrage makes us all politically equal. By many the 
ballot is seldom used and by most the primaries and 
other preliminaries are entirely neglected. So it is with 
the right to petition the legislature or appear before its 
committees. The ordinary citizen never avails himself 
of that right. Political equality exists among those only 
who are equally energetic and influential in political life. 
It is absurd to say, for example, that the ordinary voter 
has the same political power as such a man as Theodore 
Roosevelt. It is equally absurd to say that the members 
of a business organization, such as I propose, would be 
overcome by the inert opposition of many times their 
number of indifferent citizens. The fact is that the mere 
organization of such an institution would have such an 
effect that its demands would receive speedy recogni- 
tion in all departments of the Government and be treated 
pion the highest respect from the beginning in all political 
circles. 

We need not even fear the machines. Why should 
the machines defy the business men when arrayed for 
political battle? Where will they get the money? It is 
with your money they run their campaigns. Where the 
vote? The labor unions care nothing for the old ma- 
chines and the farmers very little. See what happened 
to the bold Republican party the other day when attacked 
by a live man. And there are better and abler men in 
the ranks of business today than Theodore Roosevelt. 
I believe that the vote represented by such a_ business 
federation would be enormous. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of intelligent men have adopted the sad alter- 
native of not voting at all or of voting but seldom, and 
taking no part in the rotten primaries to which they re- 
ceive a hypocritical invitation, but where they know they 
would never be welcome. 

Those of. them who actually vote for one party or the 
other do so because they find there is no other choice. 
How gladly would they flock to the standard of decency 
and intelligence in politics should one be raised to which 
they could repair! 

Means and Men Certaintieés. 

There need be no fear of deficiency in funds necessary 
to support such an enterprise. By far the larger part 
of the wealth of the country is engaged in some form of 
business enterprise and controlled by business men, and 
all, from the richest banker down to the smallest retail 
merchant, ought to feel and would feel interested in 
so valuable and important a work. Surely the business 
men can do better than the Socialists, who on a con- 
tribution of 25 cents per month each carry on a con- 
stant propaganda. Nor need there be any fear but that 
able and disinterested men would be found to give their 
services as far as would be necessary. Such a man as 
J. Pierpont Morgan, were he living, would feel honored 
by the presidency of a national association of business 
men, and would take pride in guiding its policies and, 
in contributing his valuable advice and moral support. 
And although he is no more there are in the business 
world of the United States thousands of capable and 
disinterested men who would gladly give their services 
to the business public if required, though their dignity 
and modesty are such that they will never be found 
among the ranks of office seekers or publicity hunters. 

The Vote of Intelligence. 

It may be said that there is no need of such an or- 
ganization as I propose; that the intelligent vote of the 
nation is sufficient for the protection of business. But 
what is the intelligent vote? The newspapers, of course, 
say it is the reading vote, the vote of those who read 
books and newspapers. As far as newspapers go that 
would be true if it were a matter of retailing gossip about 
crimes, elopements and other scandals; or, were it a 
question of passing examination for a teacher, college 
preparation or book study would be the thing. But the 
vote in a business community, such as that where most 
of us live. requires some actual knowledge of business 
affairs. The proposal to be voted on may relate to a 
tax upon a special,industry, or a public loan or system 
of banking, the building of a State canal, or encourag- 
ing railroads or other public works, or she chartering of 
great corporations. The intelligent vote is that of the 
man who understands such questions as these and has 
experience to guide him; who has something at stake 
to quicken his judgment and is accustomed to think on 
the line proposed. In a word, a business man or one 
of the class of such sensible people as take counsel of 
their business friends, for every well informed man 
knows that when business is prosperous. the farmer, 
doctor, laborer and all are prosperous and that the main 
object of Government is to promote the public welfare, 
as our Constitution says, and not to promote the distribu- 
tion of offices among humbugs, nor to amuse fools with 
the ballot. 





Foreign Object Lessons. 
This is no trifling matter. It is not as serious here as 








it was in France in 1793, when the Government was 
handed over to theorists, petty politicians, demagogs 
and a@venturers. It was by such men that the guillo- 
tine was created. MRobespierre was a country lawyer; 
the rest of that gang were without business training; 
and so in that ghastly time the laws of business were 
ruthlessly swept aside; Government undertook to make 
prices, and to fix wages with a minimum and maximum; 
summary proceedings in the courts took the place ot 
trials, and the horrors that resilied have never been 
adequately described. The situation here is not as serious 
as it is today in Mexico, which I visited a few months 
ago, and where the miseries that are being daily suffered 
and the hopeless condition of the whole country are to 
be ascribed to a system of universal suffrage which 
practically deprives business men of all share in the 
government of the country. This is the true cause of 
the deplorable Mexican situation, though you would never 
learn so from the newspapers, that are enjoying their 
usual dense ignorance upon the subject. But though 
Uncle Sam is not so ill now as Johnny Crapaud was or 
our Mexican brother is today he has a light attack of 
the same disease and needs treatment. 
Pre-eminence of Business in Civilization. 

It may be suggested that the majority of our legis 
lators and office holders are lawyers, and that lawyers 
are better adapted to the making of laws than business 
men. But those alleged lawyers are usually not real 
lawyers, but politicians who have been admitted to prac- 
tice as lawyers at the early age of, say, 21, and shortly 
thereafter have turned their attention to small local 
politics. Thenceforth they are neither good lawyers nor 
good politicians. By those who fill the high offices of 
the nation no doubt law should be studied, and so should 
political economy and other topics connected with Gov- 
ernment. For legislative purposes there should be a 
board of hired legal counsel to examine every proposed 
statute and compare it with previous enactments and 
see that it is in good legal shape. Good legal assistance 
can always be obtained if necessary. But the founda- 
tion should be a good practical business training; nothing 
can take its place. 

The business man brings to every problem the human 
element which nothing but actual experience in dealing 
with men and the troubles of men can provide. Bis- 
mark once said, ‘‘Put Germany in the saddle and you 
will see that she can ride;’’ I say’ put business in the 
saddle and you will see that it can ride. See what it 
has done already for this country. Is it not true that 
the growth of this country and its prosperity are due 
almost entirely to the work of business men in prac- 
tically applying inventions and discoveries to everyday 
life. and to the enterprises in railroad building, manufac- 
tures and commerce, which they have inaugurated and 
carried on? Bankers and other business men furnished the 
money which paid and fed the soldiers in the war for 
the Union. Business men have brought the stone from 
the quarry, the wood from the forest, and worked them 
into dwellings, churches, theaters, halls, hospitals, libra- 
ries and colleges, that are the centers of our daily 
life, and into the furniture and equipment that make 
them habitable. In the great cities they pay our teachers, 
professors, clergy and scientists. They bring from all 
parts of the earth varieties of food that go to nourish 
and create the body, blood and brain of man, and develop 
him from barbarism to civilization; they enable us to 
travel in comfort and luxury all over the world, and 
clothe us so that we can live in any climate; they light 
our abodes and warm our hearths. Business has en- 
dowed our great institutions of learning and benevolence, 
and finally has given us all that makes life enjoyable. 
It does, this all by an organization, financial and com- 
“mercial, which is the growth of centuries; which, by a 
study and adaptation of nature, human and otherwise, 
has created its own customs and laws, and the financial 
system, whereby the work of each is advantageous to 
all, whereby the benefit of the toil of the laborer or a 
lawyer in Calcutta is made available in America; 
whereby a debt due in San Francisco can be paid in 
London; whereby the savings of one man can be used 
by another, and those of a thousand men can be pooled 
and made available for any useful project or work of 
benevolence; whereby the beat of a sympathetic heart 
in Kansas City can be made to relieve a sufferer in 
Portland, Me., and the whole nation is bound together 
in ties of mutual aid and general prosperity. Our era 
of civilization is the child of business enterprise. It has 
created the commercial machine which converts the raw 
and cheap products of remote nations into the refined 
and precious food or adornment of millions who never 
saw or imagined the scene of its production. And all 
this by means of a system of banks and banking, clear- 
ing houses, exchanges, credits, discounts, premiums, ad- 
vances, deposits, drafts, syndicates, underwritings and 
other financial machinery so vast, intricate and com- 
plicated that the ordinary handshaking statesman of the 
Bowery, the capital or the prairies has no more con- 
ception of it than a Blackfoot Indian has of a power 
house electrical equipment. 

Labor’s Real Relation to Business. 

The labor leaders and socialists tell us that manual 
labor produces the wealth of this country. That is a 
mistake. Labor is the hand; business the head. Labor 
atone may produce the cheap raw product, enough merely 
to sustain the existence of the primitive man, but only 
as the servant of business, and under its direction is 
it able to turn that cheap product into mercantile wealth. 
It is the directing mind and oversight of business enter- 
prise which finally multiplies it a thousand fold, dis- 
tributes it all over the world, places it in every house, 
and even changes it from a destroyer into a benefactor, 
as when it takes the destructive ice masses from the 
frozen North and breaks them into fragments to cool 
the drink of the fevered patient in the tropics. In a 
word, business enterprise creates and maintains the civ- 
ilization of the world. Labor alone can not support itself 
according to the civilized standards of today; it lives 
off the offerings of the business world. For every cup 
of coffee the laborer swallows and for every piece of 
meat he eats in this city, or in any city’of the United 
States today, he is indebted to business enterprise and 
business organization. And what do we not all owe 
to movable capital, that wonderful and indispensable 
instrument of civilization and progress, which scarcely 
existed a few centuries ago, which has been created, 
nurtured and conserved by business men, and whereby 
all the accumulated surplus earnings of the past are 
turned into an enormous movable fund, available to the 
present use of the whole population of the earth? 

The business men of the world have accomplished all 
this modestly and quietly year by year, generation by 
generation, in the face of the obstacles of individual ras- 
cality, wars, pestilence and _ casualty, governmental 
tyranny and general stupidity; by a careful daily and 
hourly study of facts and of the laws of nature; by 
conformity thereto, and by practicing those virtues of 
honesty, industry, frugality, economy, prudence and self 
denial which are the foundation of all the material 
good in this world, added to a courage and enterprise 
which has never received its due meed of praise, and 
never will. Nor is this all that business men have given 
the world. For I count as business men the practical 
inventors of all ages, all those who have applied in- 
ventions to the practical benefit of mankind. a herefore 
1 claim for the business world credit for the great in- 
ventions of the printing press, spinning jenny, sewing 
machine, steam carriages, bessemer steel, harvesting 
machines, electric telegraphs, telephones, motor cars, 
and all the countless minor inventions which have made 
our present civilization possible. J 

The spirit which has brought about these glorious 
results is the spirit which I long to see in control of 
our Governmental affairs. 








Business Spirit vs. Political Spirit. 

It will not be enough to give us business men in office 
as the result of political bargains and by nomination of 
political parties. Such are often as bad as pure poli- 
ticians, or worse, because they are apt to be business 
degenerates—men who to get office adopt political meth- 
ods and are filled with the political spirit. No. The 
whole tone of public affairs should be changed and the 
political spirit which now pervades public life should be 
replaced by the business spirit. 

What is the business spirit, and wherein does it differ 
essentially from the political spirit? In many respects, 
but notably these: The business spirit is scientific and 
exact; it seeks to ascertain the actual law, whatever 
it may be, and to follow it. It seeks justice, it under- 
stands the principle of exchanges, wherein both sides 
always benefit, and which is the foundation of civiliza- 
tion; whereas the political spirit is one that seeks to 
satisfy the ignorant demand of the hour, and foolishly 
tries to force nature, human and otherwise, by arbitrary 
laws. 

What this spirit of business enterprise can accomplish 
when infused into Government service we have already 
seen partly illustrated in the digging of the Panama 
Canal, and to some extent in the Post Office service. The 
business idea is to abolish arbitrary statutes and re- 
strictions on human endeavor and to replace them by 
its own mild and beneficial rules and maxims, which 
are merely the natural creation of human activity. Such 
are those establishing the mutual relation of supply and 
demand and enacting that labor, thrift, enterprise and 
invention are beneficial to the community, and that if 
you want them you must encourage and reward them, 
not tax them and penalize them or the fruits of them; 
that authority is to the competent and experienced, and 
that therefore neither a factory, bank, ship or other 
enterprise can be properly managed by the votes of 
the workmen, clerks or passengers. In a word, the busi- 
ness method is to ascertain the natural law, and to follow 
it. The business man will not make the mistake of saying 
that the right of inheritance or disposal of property is 
created by a statute and can be taken away by law; 
and he knows what to think of the man who says so. 
He knows that the desires for marriage, for the family, 
to acquire and accumulate property and to protect and 
nourish one’s children in life and after death, all spring 
from natural law; that society can not exist without such 
desires and instincts. You might as well say that the 
child is the result of a statute as that its parents’ right 
to cure for it is created by statute. 

Lastly, it will be objected that my scheme involves 
class legislation; that it gives too much power to the 
trading class. There is nothing in this objection. The 
wealth, the property of the country is mostly in the 
hands of American business men, and_ nine-tenths 
of the legislation and administration affects’ their 
interests directly, and other interests only indirectly. 
Nations no longer exist for war purposes; at any rate, 
this nation does not. It exists for business purposes, and 
should be administered accordingly. The object of in- 
terior government is only to keep order while the com- 
munity transacts business, and the principal purpose of 
the departments of foreign affairs, the army and the 
navy is the protection and extension of foreign com- 
merce. The Post Office, Interior and Treasury Depart- 
ments are business institutions. As to labor, that has 
its own problems and its own battles, and so far as it 
is in the right it has all our sympathy; but it is learning, 
and must learn, that it is only an inferior department 
of business. and that its prosperity depends entirely on 
that of the business man. 


Business Government on Business Principles. 


You will be met by a deal of absurd chatter about the 
rule of the people. The cry of the demagog is ‘‘Let the 
people rule.”’ In fact, the people never rule, do not know 
how to rule, and don’t want to rule. The only American 
rule is a rule of law; what is called personal rule is 
merely the administration of public affairs, and that is 
always in the hands of a class. It is now in the hands 
of a class of small politicians and newspaper men, largely 
an incompetent and unscrupulous class. It ought to be 
in the hands of the business class for the same reason 
that the navigation of a ship should be in the hands 
of experienced mariners. I am not afraid, therefore, to 
say frankly that I would like to see this nation openly 
and avowedly a business nation and its Government a 
business Government, shaping its policy on business prin- 
ciples. If that day comes it will be because business 
men have seen the light and have gone forward and 
boldly seized the helm of state. 

The time is ripe for action in this direction. A blow 
has been struck already, and I am glad to be able to 
say it was by a lumberman. I understand that within 
a few weeks Governor Hodges, of Kansas, sent a message 
to the State legislature advocating the substitution of a 
State Government by a single body of nine to seventeen 
members, to hold office for four or six years, to sit as 
often as public business requires, and to be paid salaries 
large enough to enable them to devote their entire time to 
public affairs. And I am further told that the press 
of Kansas is supporting the governor. Here you have 
a plain suggestion for business Government of the State 
of Kansas, not a democratic or popular government; in- 
stead of 165 members, nine members; instead of a short 
term, a long one; fewer and less frequent elections, and 
high salaried officials. The governor admits that the 
present legislative system is a failure, but that is ad- 
mitted on all sides. 3ut, gentlemen, the governor's re- 
form, though it goes a long way and suggests that 
Governor Hodges is an honest man and a true patriot, 
does not go far enough. It is not enough to get a business 
plan. We need business men, and infused with the busi- 
ness spirit. When you get a political board you take 
vour chances, and the chances are usually against you. 


A Duty of Business Men. 


We hear a lot of talk about social unrest; and timid, 
excitable or sensational people, among whom I regret 
to see the vice president of the United States, are run- 
ning about hinting dark hints that the country is in 
danger of some fool revolution or other. They pick up 
this talk from labor leaders and out of yellow journals 
It is all rubbish. There is dissatisfaction, of course, and 
always will be. but there is no more unrest than there 
always was. We are dissatisfied ourselves, but we only 
want to improve matters, and so do the other agitators. 
The great majority of families in the United States have 
some property, and every member of a family with prop- 
erty wants property rights protected. What the people 
see is that the present governmental system is behind the 
times. and they want it to catch up. To fetch it up to 
the time is a business man’s job; it is your job. 
and you must arouse yourselves to take hold of it or 
suffer the consequences. ; ] 

You must develop and foster a class conscientiousness; 
a feeling that the interests of business men are one in 
all matters affecting business in general, and business 
men as a class; a realization that business men of all 
varieties, bankers, manufacturers, wholesale and retail 
merchants, insurance men, etc., and all their clerks and 
subordinates, and all the large number who are connected 
with business in various ways such as commercial law- 
vers, surveyors, civil engineers, etc., constitute one body 
and one set of interests and activities. This will take 
time. but it can be done, and it is well worth while. 
That feeling once created, the rest will follow. 

We once claimed to have the best Government on the 
face of the earth. We no longer make that boast. But 
we can have it yet. We can have the best Government 
that exists, or that ever did exist on the planet, but 
we must earn it as our fathers earned what they got. 
As they earned their freedom from the domination of 
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the mother country we must earn our enfranchisement 
from the control of ignorance and corruption; they went 
to the root of the matter once and twice, by abolishing 
old institutions which have become offensive. Then, as 
now, common sense said do it; custom and laziness alone 
forbade. No doubt they hated to make a start as much 
as you do, but you should make it as they did. I have 
heard it said that Samuel Adams, by correspondence and 
individual effort, started and_ organized the American 
Revolution. Who will be the Samuel Adams to organize 
the first little society and begin the correspondence which 
will end in toppling down the tyrant of our time? If 
I could know that anything I have said here was the 
means of starting such a patriotic movement I should 
feel amply rewarded for the time spent in coming here 
to talk to you today. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 

Clarence L. Boyle, of Kansas City, well-known lawyer, 
was then introduced to speak upon the subject of work- 
ingmen’s compensation. His address follows: 

The subject given me for discussion, “Workmen's Com- 
pensation,’ presents many grave ditticulties. in the first 
place, the matter for consideration is highly scientific and, 
consequently, must be handled with caretul regard to avail- 
able data, 

The thought to be developed will not permit of oratorical 
attempts or rhetorical flourishes. We will have to hold close 
to the willows and examine the situation with care and 
eaution. Fortunately, I am addressing a body of business 
men. As I understand it, you are not here to be entertained 
but rather to consider seriously and take counsel among 
yourselyes touching important business matters that hold 
close relation to the success of your present as well as your 
future business activities. 

Before taking up my subject proper, permit me to say 
a word in passing upon the propriety and very great wisdom 
of men engaged in great business undertakings such as you 
men are engaged in getting together and discussing condi- 
tions that prevail in your business; if such conditions are 
harmful, then to adopt such measures as will corrct the 
evil. For, indeed, it must be conceded that if bad economic 
conditions prevail in any business, and especially in the great 
lumber industry, not alone will that particular enterprise 
suffer but the whole body politic will suffer also. In fact, 
there never has been a period in the history of the lumber 
business when close, militant organization was needed more 
than at this very hour. 

Popular Misconception. 

In the last few years there has been an hysteria of the 
public mind relative to the operations of men engaged in 
large undertakings. The individual or organization that 
achieves success is at once placed under the ban of sus- 
picion. Achievement is a badge of fraud. Property accumu- 
lation is evidence of sinister conspiracy against the common 
weal. Courage, talent, enterprise, sacrifice, unceasing devo- 
tion to an undertaking, if crowned with success, spell noth- 
ing but dishonor, in the estimate of a very large class—a 
class that is most active in moulding public sentiment. Of 
course there are now and always have been business men 
who would take an unfair advantage of the public. But 
why condemn all for the dereliction of the few? In every 
walk of life you will find the unworthy. It is also true that 
in every walk of life the great majority is honest, patriotic, 
fair dealing and earnestly seeking the right road to success ; 
otherwise, this fine old world of ours could not have trav- 
eled as far up the steep incline of progress as she has. Error 
may succeed for a space, but in the final equation it must 
and will fail. We as a people have not gone forward and 
upward by the aid of error. The composite purpose of all 
is right and true. This holds good with those engaged in 
the lumber industry as in any other calling. When the his- 
tory of many of the southern and western States is finally 
written it will be recorded that the men composing this 
organization have wrought mightily for that which was 
enduring and most worthy. 

Lumber a Scapegoat. 

There has been a concerted attempt to discredit the lum- 
ber industry, and this not only with the large manufacturing 
interests but down to the small retailer, struggling for an 
existence. Just why the lumber interests should be selected 
as a vicarious sacrifice is as incomprehensible as Spencer's 
definition of evolution. There is a story to this effect: An 
itinerant clergyman sat one morning in the railroad station 
of a small western town reading Spencer's “‘First Principles.” 
A cowboy chanced in. ‘What you be readin’, mister?’ he 
inquired. ‘I am reading about evolution,’ the clergyman 
replied. “What's evolution?’ The clergyman read to the 
cowboy Spencer's definition: ‘Evolution is an integration 
of matter and concomitant of motion; during which the mat- 
ter passes from a relatively indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to a relatively definite, coherent hetereogeneity ; and during 
which the retained motion undergoes a parallel transforma- 
tion.”” The poor cowboy wandered for days in a dazed, semi- 
conscious condition. 

The lay mind can grasp the meaning of this uncalled for 
and vicious attack on the lumber industry with about the 
same ability as the cowboy assimilated Spencer’s definition of 
evolution. 





Concerted Defense Necessary. 

The fight is on and it is up to you gentlemen to defend 
yourselves. You can not protect the interests you represent 
single handed. You must stand together. Through this 
splendid organization vou can reach the public conscience. 
The trouble is the public mind has been poisoned through the 
activity of those who have been actuated either through 
malice or ignorance. You can, if you will, counteract this 
poison. You can do this, however, solely through organiza- 
tion and publicity. 

The business interests of the great State of Missouri at 
this very moment are seriously jeopardized by reason of the 
indifference and apathy of her business men. The legislature 
that has just adjourned has passed a law relative to the 
important subject of insurance. This law is so worded that 
it is seriously questioned as to whether insurance companies 
ean do business under it. We are all very much concerned 
about the matter now, but the horse has gone. No interest 
of the State can benefit by the law, but all may suffer. The 
trouble with the business man is that he will not interest 
himself sufficiently in the politics of State or nation. He 
leaves the all important subject of law-making to those who, 
in the very nature of things, are bound to blunder. 

Seeking Helpful Conclusions. 

The line of thought here suggested brings us logically to 
the subject assigned for discussion, to-wit, workmen's com- 
pensation. In sending men to the legislature has any care 
been taken to select those who by education and experience 
were fitted to deal with this all important question? 

Let us try to develop this subject, and from a frank discus- 
sion seek to draw some helpful conclusions—conclusions that 
may aid in moulding the splendid concept of workmen’s com- 
pensation to a most useful instrument for the well being 
of the laborer, and also assist in giving a correct solution of 
this phase of our industrial activity. 

In studying a law, or a proposed law, the first thing to 
be considered is the evil sought to be corrected. 

The influence back of this movement for workmen’s com- 
pensation laws grows out of certain inherent inequalities in 
the laws governing employer's liability. Prominent among 
these inequalities are the following: Assumption of risk ; 
fellow servant doctrine: contributory negligence. 

Of these in their order, asstimption of risk: This doctrine, 
broadly speaking, grew up in the law on the theory that the 
laborer, presumed to be a_ rational being and voluntarily 
entering into a given employment, naturally assumed the 
risks that were incident to the work. It can be readily seen 
that this doctrine in the very nature of things works a 
great hardship on the laborer, and this especially in the light 
of the varied and complicated machinery that enters into 
modern industrial activity. For several years it has been 
urged that the worker should be relieved of this burden, 


and this urgency has been based on the very evident theory 

that the industry itself should carry, as an element of the 

cost of production, the essential risks incident to its activity. 
Fellow-Servant Doctrine 

This principle became engrafted on to the law as far 
back as 1837, and was first definitely announced in the case 
of Priestly v. Fowler, decided in England. This doctrine 
is grounded on the theory that the servant is in a far bet- 
ter position to observe the movements of his fellow-servant 
than is the master, and that as a result of this superior 
opportunity for observation the servant is in a better posi- 
tion to protect himself from the negligence of his coworker. 
Therefore, if a servant is injured through the fault of a 
fellow servant the law will excuse the master, that is, if 
the master has used due care in employing the servant in the 
first instance. 

This doctrine may have been justified in the primitive 
activities of industry. Before the introduction of modern 
machinery the employer was a worker with the men in shop 
and factory. And but few men were employed. In the 
nature of things the employer was in just as good a posi- 
tion as employee to protect himself from the blunder ot his 
companion, and hence the doctrine. 

The conditions surrounding the worker have changed 
mightily. In place of two or three men working side by 
side there now may be hundreds under the same roof. Steam 
and electricity have complicated the problem. To hold an 
employer responsible for the carelessness of some man whom 
he possibly does not know, and whom he has no chance of 
observing, is not only unfair but not in harmony with the 
broader and better view of society today. 

Contributory Negligence. 

This doctrine is founded on the theory that if the em- 
ployee’s own carelessness is responsible for or contributed 
to his injury the master is not liable. The same general 
reasoning as applied to assumption of risk and the fellow 
servant doctrine can be used with equal force to the doc- 
trine of contributory negligence. The principle took root 
when modern machinery had no place in industrial activity. 

Now, one of the cardinal points in workmen’s compensa- 
tion is the elimination of assumption of risk, the fellow 
servant doctrine and contributory negligence as defenses. 
In other words, the principle of workmen's compensation is 
correctly stated when I say that the law in effect acts as an 
accident insurance policy in favor of the employee, with the 
employer as the insurer. 

No matter under what circumstances the employee is in- 
jured (save and except through drunkenness and intention- 
lly inflicted injury) he is entitled to compensation. 

The whole doctrine is founded on the theory that the 
industry and not society should bear the burden of those 
made inetlicient through injury; the thought being that 
there is no legal or morai blame on the employer, but that 
the industry should carry the load. The cost of the acci- 
dent should be added to the article with all other items of 
cost, such as taxes, deterioration etc. 
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A most important factor that has aided in the crystali- 
zation of public. opinion touching this whole subject has been 
the utterly inadequate results to the employee, the tremen- 
dous drain on the employer, and the heavy cost to the pub- 
lic, of our judicial system. : : 

Old Conditions That Must Pass. 

As has been very aptly stated by a careful student. of the 
question, *‘Employer’s liability laws appeal to cupidity, en- 
courage speculation, breed perjury, excite the meaner pas- 
sions, cause corruption of the morals of the industrial com- 
munity and are inimical to industrial peace.” 

The waste that is attendant on this class of litigation is 
enormous. No one profits but the lawyer. The worker gets 
but a percent of the recovery; the employer frequently is 
compelled to pay far in excess of a just sum; society at 
large must carry the burden of the legal machine. 

It is agreed on every hand that the old conditions are 
intolerable and must pass. The employer has been victim- 
ized by present conditions as well as employee, and is 
anxious for more definite and equitable conditions to pre- 
vail. The employer asks that compensation laws be made 
just to employee and employer. 

We must also always keep before us that after all society 
at large must carry the ultimate burden of this cost, and 
therefore industry should not be overloaded with the cost 
involved by workmen’s compensation laws. 

The limit given to discuss this subject will not permit me 
to go into an analysis of the various laws that have been 
formulated, nor will I be able to take up all of the im- 
portant elements that of necessity should enter into the 
law. I can not touch on constitutional questions. My pur- 
pose is to call attention to the certain general features and 
more especially discuss the insurance phase of the question. 





Essential Points in Insurance. 

From the standpoint of the workman there are three gen- 
eral points that should be kept to the front: 

1. The right to compensation and the amount of it for 
particular injuries, or death, be so definite as to leave as 
little as possible for controversy or difference of opinion as 
to the injured workman’s right to and the amount of com- 
pensation. 

2. The workman or his family must be so protected in 
making settlements that no advantage can be taken, and 
that settlements be prompt. 

3. That the workman and his dependents be secured 
against insolvency of the employer so that the payment of 
his compensation be certain. 

From my connection with the subject I am quite certain 
that a great majority of the employers have no objection 
to these suggestions. Naturally, the employer insists that 


the amount allowed be arrived at from a careful and ade- 
quate knowledge of conditions, and with due regard to the 


vital economic questions involved. Many of the laws thus 
far passed clearly indicate hasty conclusions on the ques- 
tion of cost to the industry. In this connection it is well 
to bear in mind that under our form of State governments 
great harm may flow to an industry in one State where a 
greater burden is placed upon it than is carried by a sim- 
ilar industry in a neighboring State. This fact should be 
urged constantly, to the end that as far as it is practicable 
the burdens be just and uniform. In this connection permit 
the suggestion that there is a great need of some central 
committee, composed of employers, who can codperate along 
lines here outlined. In this I do not purpose indicating 
that these laws should be framed to the employer's advan- 
tage, but rather to the end that industry be not crippled 
and thereby protecting labor as well as capital. 

Workmen's compensation laws should be evolutionary and 
helpful to all concerned, not revolutionary and destructive. 

Again, the employer is concerned in the suggestion that 
the method of adjustment should be simple, direct and expe- 
ditious. In this connection the New Jersey plan is, in the 
opinion of careful students, the most feasible. There can 
be little trouble in adjusting claims where the law is defi- 
nite. Expense and time will be saved by permitting em- 
ployer and employee to settle direct with each other. If 
this can not be accomplished a simple method of arbitration 
should be the method resorted to. 


Insuring the Insured. 

Coming to the question of the solvency of the employer, 
and in this connection the question of insurance, we ap- 
proach a phase of the problem laden with much controversy. 

As has been stated, workmen’s compensation laws are in 
their ultimate analysis insurance acts running in favor of 
the employee, the charge to be borne by the industry. In 
the very nature of things a most important consideration on 
behalf of the workman, as well as for society in general, 
is this: How can this charge be best guaranteed? It is 
contended by many that the funds contributed by the industry 
should be managed by the State. On this theory the so-called 
State insurance plan is builded. I want to pay my respects 
to this phase of the whole question, and in doing so will 
call attention to the Washington act, for in that State the 
principle of this so-called state insurance plan has been 
adopted. 

Before taking up a discussion of state insurance let us first 
give attention to the idea back of all the controversy. 

The compensation act fixes the amount to be allowed for 
a given injury. How can it be made certain that the em- 
ployee will get the money? All the laborer or his de- 
pendents are interested in is that the award will be paid, 
and vnaid without delay. The employer is concerned with 
the amount to be paid and the cost incident to underwriting 
the risk, if he desires to carry insurance. Now, if we were 
to talk for hours could more be said? The employee on the 
one hand wants to know that he will get his money and 
does not desire a bureaucratic lot of red tape to intervene in 
the getting of it. The employer, on the other hand, is anx- 
ious to deal with his men direct and not through the medium 
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of an utterly useless and very mischievous political machine. 

Generally employers and employees are in favor of re- 
placing the unjust, wasteful and unsatisfactory employers’ 
liability system with a compensation plan. Probably no com- 
pensation act will be entirely effective unless compulsory and 
exclusive. But whether compensation be optional or com- 
pulsory, it is paramount that there ‘should be no further inva- 
sion of private relations and individual rights than is neces- 
sary to accomplish the desired result. The injured employee 
should be protected against the insolvency of his employer. 
To that end employers in occupations embraced by the law, 
having less than a certain surplus or financial rating as a 
going concern, should, as a condition precedent to engaging 
in such an occupation, be required to carry casualty insur- 
vance either in_a properly organized interinsurance organiza- 
tion or in a State regulated company. No employer finan- 
cially strong enough to discharge his personal obligations 
should be required to pay premiums to a State or private 
insurance organization. Why should the State undertake 
this service when it can be done so much more effectively 
through the medium of private channels? The business of 
insurance is in its very essence highly scientific; why take 
this business out of the hands of experienced, financially 
sound and thoroughly organized concerns and turn it over to 
the uncertain fortunes of a political machine? Mark you, 
‘we are not dealing with premium rates or any other phase of 
the insurance question in which the public is interested. The 
only way in which the body politic is at all concerned in this 
subject matter is that the employee gets paid his reward. 
This can be accomplished with absolute certainty through the 
medium of properly organized interinsurance concerns, 
licensed casualty companies, or mutual organizations—all 
under State supervision and inspection. The employer should 
have the widest possible latitude of choice consistent with 
positively guaranteeing the injured employees and their de- 
pendents the benefits which the law provides. 


State Control Inadequate. 


By turning collective: funds over to-the State what is 
accomplished of benefit to either party in interest? Posi- 
tively no benefit, but, on the contrary, a mass of bureau- 
cratic red tape and the creation of a political machine that 
will always seek to perpetuate itself in office at the expense 
of the industry, and to the great detriment of public welfare. 
The delicate problems of classifying risks, creating proper 
reserves, providing scientific inspection, suggesting wise, 
prudent and adequate safety appliances are all to be taken 
out of the hands of skilled experts and turned over to a 
political organization. The politician, ever on guard for the 
interest of self or party, realizes that labor is organized and 
can vote as a unit; business is unorganized and, unfortu- 
nately, apathetic on election day. 

As a result of this inevitable situation the law will be 
administered in such fashion as to gain favor from the class 
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that can cast the greater vote—and this at the expense of 
industry, and of course at the ultimate expense of society 
at large. 

Go with me for a moment and examine the methods sug- 
mestnd by those who advocate this so-called State insurance 
plan, 

Phases of State Control. 

As a matter of fact the scheme proposed is not State 
insurance at all. This phrase is a misnomer. Masquerading 
as State insurance the plan does not provide for the pay- 
ment of compensation generally by the State from general 
revenues but the State merely accumulates a fund by taxing 
certain industries which it disburses to employees injured 
in the taxed industries. Let us take a classical example, 
the State of Waslfington act. 

This act provides compulsory compensation. Every em- 
ployer engaged in any occupation classed as hazardous is 
taxed on the basis of his annual pay roll a percentage fixed 
for the class to which his occupation is assigned. The pre- 
miums obtained from the tax on employers of the various 
classes are not lumped in a general fund and used in the 
payment of all claims for compensation arising from all the 
risks, but the tax paid by the industries in each of the 
classes is segregated and used in paying claims arising from 
the industries embraced in that class. If at the end of the 
year there is a deficiency in any fund the employers con- 
tributing to that fund are to be called upon to make the de- 
ficiency good. 

It is to be noted that the law creates a mutual liability. 
The employer who uses the highest degree of care in guard- 
ing against accidents is forced to stand for the losses of 
poorly equipped plants and reckless management. Each in- 
dustry of a particular group must pay the same rate, and 
this without regard to the hazard of the several plants. No 
opportunity is offered to induce the employer to reduce the 
rate of insurance by improving his plant and adding pro- 
visions for the safety of his employees. The inevitable 
effect of such a law will be to discourage the adoption of 
safeguards and so actually increase the risks under which 
the employee must work. As I recall it, there are forty- 
seven groups or classifications of industries. This means 
forty-seven involuntary State mutual insurance organizations 
managed by State officials far removed from the operating 
plants. In the event of injury the employee submits his 
claim to the political adjuster having charge of that par- 
ticular group. The endless red tape of bureaucracy is set in 
motion and after weeks of delay the matter may or may 
not result in adjustment. 

The Washington law is now pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The matter went to the Supreme Court 
growing out of an accident in a powder mill in the State of 
Washington. There were five mills in the classified group. 
These mills were mutually obligated to each other as against 
accidents: In all there were 196 employees in all the mills 
combined. Of this number the Dupont mills had 160. The 
Dupont mills were well equipped and carefully managed. No 
minors were employed in the dangerous phases of the 
work. In the mill where the accident occurred minors were 















In considering the matter under discussion we should not 
confuse the matter with social insurance schemes now be- 
ing agitated, such as old age pensions and unemployment 
insurance. ‘These are purely social movements in which 
society at large is interested. 


Eliminating Political Influence. 


We all agree that in principle workmen's compensation is 
right and should be adopted, but it is peculiarly a subject 
that should be removed as far as possible from politics. 

“The trail of State insurance is uncharted. Its course 
runs perilously close between the Seylla of Socialism and the 
Charybdis of organized graft.” 

The employer should not be forced into the insurance 
business and then be compelled to accept a political man- 
agement. 

Why is it that interinsurance has proved such a_suc- 
cess? Is it not due to the fact that the risks are selected 
and the management in experienced and skilled hands? How 
long would one of these organizations last if turned over to 
a lot of politicians to handle? 

The whole doctrine in reference to workmen's compensa- 
tion is new to this country. 

Industry in a large sense is still more or less in its in- 
fancy in the Western, Northwestern and Southern States. 

Now if we are to accept this new industrial principle of 
compensation why should we go further and superimpose on 
this new departure the experiment of State insurance? 

Exclusive State insurance has never been tested up to 
this very hour save and except in Norway, and is, that 
country a constant deficit stares the people in the ace, a 
deficit that must be made up from the general revenues of 
the nation. 





Inconclusive Foreign and State Measures. 

It is also important when we are discussing these 
economic and social laws that we keep in mind the fact 
that our civilization and business environment are vastly 
different from similar situations in foreign countries. Any- 
one at all familiar with the important subject of insurance 
knows that it takes many years to acquire that kind of 
experience that will demonstrate that a given insurance 
plan is well grounded. How long will it take a State to 
prove to itself that this political insurance plan is a_ sue- 
cess? And if it should prove a failure the handicap busi- 
ness would be under and the disaster accruing to the whole 
people would be very great. 

Consider this thought for a moment. In adjusting claims 
the political adjuster would have on the one hand the 
business interests of the State to consider and on the other 
hand labor unions to deal with; that is, if in a given case 
the laborer felt that he should get more liberal treatment 
than was accorded him the politician would be running the 
risk of the disfavor of the union to which that special 
laborer belonged. We know Trom experience that in polities 
much goes by favor. ‘This condition would be intolerable 
from a strict business standpoint. Then why run the risk 
of it when there is no need, and especially in view of the 
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employed and the plant was not properly equipped with 
safety devices. An accident occurred and several children 
were killed. The amount due under the act was $8,259.35, 
of which amount the Dupont plants were obligated to pay, 
under the law, $7,598.50, or 82 percent of the total. In the 
hands of the political treasurer of this insurance group there 
Was exactly $463.27 with which to pay this loss. Under the 
law the Dupont plants were assessed to make up the de- 
ficiency. Hence the test of the law in the courts. In thé 
meantime the unfortunate parents of the dead children wait 
empty handed. 

The above is a classical example of the folly of this law. 


Typical Operation Under the State. 


If the powder plants operating in Washington had been 
under a compensation law of the New Jersey type, each 
heing compelled to carry insurance in regularly licensed con- 
cerns operating over the entire country, and thereby having 
sufficient risks to establish a scientific average, the situation 
that confronts the Dupont people could not exist. 

This law treats the relation of employer and employee not 
as wholly public in character but as wholly subject to domi- 
nation by the State. The employer can make no contract 
with his employee as to compensation to be paid in case of 
njury; the State makes that for him. In case of injury the 
inployer can not make settlement with and payment to his 
employee; the State takes that right to itself. The whole 
idministration of compensation has been taken into the con- 
‘rol of the State. However, the State assumes no financial 
responsibility. The plan is un-American—paternalistic and 
caleulated to discourage real progress along lines of correct, 
just and equitable workmen’s compensation laws. 

A commission of the federal Government which for months 
considered the subject and compared the acts of our several 
states and the laws of European countries, and heard ex- 
laustive arguments made by those advocating a system of 
insurance administered by the State, unanimously reported 
iguinst such a plan. In its report that commission has said 
nh substance that it was influenced to this view for the 
causon that if the individual employer was made responsible 
simply to his own employees (either directly or through in- 
surance with competing companies where there is a chance 
! securing preferential rates for safe and humane manage- 
nent and equipment) the effect would be to influence him 
'o exercise more care in the conduct of his business, in pro- 
viding safe machinery and careful fellow workmen, which 
neentive would be lacking if he were merely taxed or as- 
sessed for a common fund. 

Further, that compelling the owner of the modern, well 
equipped plant to contribute to pay for the injuries. and 
death inflicted by inadequate and carelessly managed plants 
would work an injustice and would amount to a premium on 
‘arelessness and a penalty on good management. 
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fact that the great principle of workmen's compensation 
is not at all dependent upon State insurance? If we are to 
test State insurance then it should be elective, as in Mé - 
chusetts and Michigan. That the employer has the privi- 
lege of coming under a State insurance plan, or carrying his 
own insurance, or carrying his insurance in inter-insurance 
or licensed companies. Under this theory if State insur- 
ance is the most effective it will prove itself and will grad- 
ually push aside all other methods. If it is not effective 
then no very great harm could have been done. 

“In all matters of social reform and betterment it is diffi- 
cult to find the golden mean between doing too much and 
doing too little, but this mean must be found, or, in the 
end, what was a blessing will become a curse.” 













Recommendations. 


I regret that time limitation will not permit me to dis- 
cuss this matter at great dength. I should have been 
pleased to go into the character of a law which in my judg- 
ment would best meet the needs of the industry. This I 
can not do. However, permit me to urge upon you seriously 
to have a committee appointed.and that the business of this 
committee be to make a careful examination of the laws that 
have been spread upon statute books, and from such study 
and investigation draft a model pill. And in this connec- 
tion I seriously recommend your consideration of the New 
Jersey law and the Michigan act, because I feel that these 
two measures, in a general way, comprehend the best thought 
thus far conceived touching this important subject. 

If you appoint a committee such as I here suggest this 
committee should-evolve some plan whereby the representa- 
tives of labor organizations could be met and conferred 
with, because I know that-you are just as much concerned 
for the interest of the employee as you are for your own 
interest. 

These acts should be so balanced as to safeguard business 
+ as well as labor. This can be done, my friends, if business 
men will but bestir themselves. 

I wish that every word of Mr. Cruikshank’s speech could 
be emblazoned upon the hearts of the business men of this 
nation. I was indeed gratified to have the privilege of 
listening to him. He has pointed out to you the great and 
crying need of the hour. 

The important problems of business should be adjusted by 
business men and not by politicians. Compensation laws 
should be moulded by the needs of business and not by the 
vagaries of self-serving politicians. 

Mr. Freeman—I would like to ask one simple question : 
Is it true, or is it not true, that under any compensation 
act that may be devised there will still remain to the em- 
ployee the right of trial by jury? 

Mr. Boyle—Under the Ohio plan and the several plans 


based upon it, there is the opportunity of going before a jury 
if the employee ‘sees fit. He can elect the compensation 
offered by them if he does not have a case, or go into court 
if he does have one. In Washington and in all compulsory 
States there is no opportunity to go into court. In other 
words compuisory compensation takes away from the em 
ployer and employee the natural and ordinary procedure of 
the courts, and that is one of the prime principles of any 
= law. You must make it compulsory or it is of littl 
value. 

The Chair—I want to make just one remark in alluding 
to what has been said about the Washington law: As an 
employer and representing 1,300 others, we are’ satisfied 
with the act. 

Committee Appointments. 


The list of committee appointments was tlfen an 
nounced as follows: 


Resolutions—R. A. Long, chairman; Charles S. Keith, I 
Rk. Hewes, George E. Watson, W. C. Landon, Bruce Odell 
J. M. Gibbs, Thorpe Babcock, R. G. Keiser, F. E. Waymer, 
J. HW. Himmelberger. 

Nominations—H. H. Foster, chairman; William Irvine, A 
Gerrans, E. T. Hamar, W. E. DeLaney, F. L. Richardson 
I. E. Waymer, W. B. Roper, Thorpe Babcock, A. W. Cooper. 

Auditing—oO. L. Benway, Huntington Taylor, R. G. Keiser. 

Constitution and by-laws—Charles A. Goodman, O. O. Ax- 
ley, R. G. Chisholm. 





The morning session then adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was given largely to reports 
from the affiliated associations, which in condensed form 
were as follows: 

FEORGIA-FLORIDA SAWMILL ASSOCIATION, by E. C. Harrell 
secretary—Increased net 27 members last year and now havi 
105. Are still‘adding about 5 monthly. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION——Bruci 
Odell offered the following paper on “Association Efficiency” 

Efficiency being nodern watchword of all successful 
business institutions why should it not be of associations, as 
they have come to be recognized as a necessary business 
institution ? 

The manufacturer of lumber or any other commodity today 
must study efficiency, as the degree of his efficiency spells 
success or failure. He must study efficiency in not only one 
but in all departments of his business. It is not enough to 
be able to produce an article with the minimum expenditure 
of labor, material and money. <A manufacturer who can do 
this is generally accredited with being an efficient manufac 
turer, but is he? Has he practiced efficiency to the extent 
that he may? 

Some manufacturers concede that they are only about half 
through when an article is completed, ready for market: 
and right here, because of lack of efficiency in marketing, is 
where many manufacturers fall down and pull others down 
with them. Right here also is where an efficient association 
can be of most benefit to a. manufacturer, by supplying him 
with information regarding supply and demand, current 
prices, what to manufacture, how to market, where to market. 
what is in most demand, what is produced in excess of de 
mand, and various other items of information—information 
that is difficult and ofttimes impossible for the individual 
manufacturer to obtain, information by which he may profit 
without restraint of trade and that may be made of mat: 
rial benefit to the ultimate consumer. 





Association Usefulness. 


Associations are becoming more and more bureaus of in 
formation and the sooner they become wholly and entirely so 
the greater service they will render their members. If asso 
ciations are to become organizations to gather and dissemi 
nate information to the members supporting them why not 
apply the same test of efficiency to associations as to any 
other business organization? If we are tovhave associations 
——and we are ready to admit their necessity—why not make 


“@hem just as efficient in their functions as possible—-make 


them a business proposition with definite, avowed purposes 


tobe accomplished and with just as few frills as possible? 
It 


we are to have that degree of association efficiency 
that we have reason to believe can be attained and that we 
have the right to expect we must look upon an association as 
a business proposition, apply business lines, and consider the 
necessary expense of an association just as legitimate and 
necessary as taxes or interest. 

We must get out of association ruts, study our past 
methods, discard the mussgrown inefficient ones, look for new 
and better methods, study the methods and accomplishments 
of other associations and adopt such as may show improve 
ment over our own. An occasional shakeup or shakedown 
is good for a business and can be used just as profitably in an 
association, 

Functions of Officers and Members. 

It is necessary to look more to efficiency and less to popu 
larity in selecting association officers and commi(teemen. 
This is especially true of a secretary, as he must of necessity 
perform some of the functions of a manager in carrying out 
the work of an association. He is the one man of an asso 
ciation who is paid a salary, the man on whom we are most 
reliant for carrying on the association work. It is not 
enough that he be popular and able to record the minutes of 
a meeting. 

The outsider is the thorn in the side of all associations 
We want him with us, not only that he may pay his just 
proportion of the association expense and thus make the 
expense lighter to all but that he may secure association 
benefits and be a help rather than a hindrance to association 
work. “We do not always remember the outsider in our 
prayers. Have we given him enough attention at~ other 
times? Have we done all we can do or should do to get 
him with us? Should we not individually and collectively 
make one more earnest effort? 

The stay-at-home member also needs more of our atten 
tion. We-do not look upon him just as we do the outsider, 
but he should be considered more, as it is not possible to 
attain the highest degree of association efficiency without 
good attendance. Nor can a member secure the full benefit 
of asSociation work without attending the meetings «and 
doing his share of the association work. This is the one 
place where one can help himself by helping others. So few 
realize how much benefit accrues to the individual by active, 
earnest association work. It makes him a bigger, broader 
man intellectually, gives him added interest in association 
work and,makes him more earnest and efficient in the con 
duct of his own business. , 

The time limit necessarily makes this paper suggestive 
rather than exhaustive, but it is hoped that some suggestions 
here made may tend to increase association efficiency. Can 
we not attain that degree of efficiency that will create a 
desire on the part of the outsider for a membership and 
make it seem necessary to the stay-at-home members to 
attend association meetings? , 















NortH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION, by W. B. Rover, sec 
retary—We are small, 76 members, cutting about 850,000,- 
000 feet last year. Organization harmonious ‘except on one 
point, prices, each managing that for himself. We gather 
and distribute information as to both manufacturing cost 
and selling prices, Have eight or nine meetings during the 
year. Frequent meetings promote confidence. We believe 
each other more, and have got into the habit of telling the 
truth down our way. If we tell the truth when things are 
going a little wrong, the other fellow will believe us when 
they are going right. 


NORTHERN HemMLock & HarDWoop ASSOCIATION, by R. S 
Kellogg, secretary—-We never felt more cheerful than at 
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present, and for several months past. Statistically we cut 
7.000,000 feet of hemlock and somehow managed to ship 
9,000,000 in 1912, and are keeping up well in 1913. Up to 


May 1 we had shipped 30 percent more hemlock than we 
sawed, and in hardwod 9 percent, average 22 percent. 
There will be no increase in production. The time has gone 


by when there will ever be overproduction of lumber in our 
territory. Of our hemiock one-third was used in Wisconsin 
and about one-fourth in the Chicago district ; our hardwoods 
cover wider territory, especially birch. Prices are well 
maintained, about $17 f. o. b. mill on hemlock now, and 
hardwood prices several dollars better than last year. 

As far as association activities are concerned we aim to 
keep up the old features and add at least one new one each 
year. We raise % cent a thousand for advertising, by 
assessment on all, and have spent it on two woods. Hem- 
lock we have advertised in farm papers and furnished house 
plans, and birch through building papers of general circula- 
tion, as we can ship that anywhere. The results have been 
good. We have had some activities in legislation. Our 
workmen's compensation act is being improved: the old act 
met with general favor, and the new one will be better. 
The lumbermen and paper manufacturers organized a li 
bility insurance company which covers all classes of ri 
and saves about 40 percent of the cost to manufacturers, 
which is making healthy growth. With us everything is 
“pretty lovely’ and we are feeling pretty good. 

NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, by H. S. 
Childs. secretary—We cut in round numbers 1,300,000 feet 
in 1912 and sold 1,600,000, and the first four months of 
1913 shipments were about 100,000 overproduction. Stocks 
on hand are considerably lower than normal. Our stock is 
selling readily, especially dimension and lower grades of 
inch lumber. Prices are not so remunerative in all cases as 
some might wish, but could be worse. 








SouTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, by 
George E. Watson, secretary—I take it that these reports 
are largely to cover those things that the affiliated associa- 
tions have taken most interest in during the year. In cy- 
three or four years ago we ran across a condition 
where more lumber was being manufactured than was being 
marketed; and our efforts were directed on the theory that 
of the two ways of meeting such a situation, curtailment of 
output or the widening of markets, the latter offered the 
greater opportunities. We discovered that while we knew 
about cypress there were lots of people throughout the world 
who did not know anything about it. Therefore our efforts 
have been largely directed toward the exploitation of the 
idea that a wood should be used for the specific purpose to 
which it is best adapted, and the wood chosen which is best 
adapted for a particular use. Our people did not want to 
make less lumber; they wanted to make more lumber; and 
they are going to continue making more lumber. Our only 
opening is to sell more lumber, and that has been the work 
of the association. We have the same other features of the 
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other associations, but there is one good feature of our 
work: When we appoint a standing committee it has power 
to act. That simplifies the work and gets things done. 

West Coast LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION—Sec- 
retary Thorpe Babcock read a written paper describing in 
some detail various features of the work of his association, 
including inspection, information bureau, freight claim de- 
partment, monthly meetings of members, etc. Following his 
paper he spoke verbally in defense of the Washington law, 
and stated that a manufacturer coming today under the law 
has nothing to do with any accidents that may previously 
have happened. Lumbermen of the State, paying $1.52 per 
$100 of pay roll, in class 10, are absolutely satisfied and 
believe they have the best law to be found in any State. 
In conclusion Mr. Babcock said: 

“One thing that has impressed me in association work 
has been the friendships that have grown from it. Last 
January Major Griggs retired from his tenth year as _ presi- 
dent of our association, and of all the impressive sights I 
have ever seen I never saw one to equal the occasion when 
the lumbermen of the Coast came together and presented 
him with a handsome silver service. Here were these men, 
in active competition with each other, coming into that 
room and breaking down in tears. When you consider these 
friendships the thought is an impressive one.” 


WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, by A. W. 
Cooper, secretary—Many people do not know just where on 
the map to look for us. We take in eastern Washington 
and Oregon, Idaho and western Montana—a large territory, 
but not so large in production, about 900,000,000 feet. Since 
January 1, 1912, we have reduced stocks 213,000,000 feet 
or 35 percent. We are not pessimistic. We have a traffic 
bureau, and maintain eastern inspection on complaints now, 
which we did not have two years ago. We have also learned 
a lesson from our friends of the west coast, and installed 
a lumbermen’s information bureau, and have gone them one 
better. Theirs is outside of the association; ours is inside 
it, and has strengthened us more than any other one thing. 
You may not understand just how it works. Every member 
furnishes daily copies or originals of all orders taken, show- 
ing all the information except name of customer and _ his 
town. From these daily~ reports we issue a weekly sum- 
mary showing the market for the week. We found we could 
go a little further, and are now compiling monthly reports 
showing volume of sales of each item; and, carrying that 
still further, we show the distribution of each item by 
States. Within a year or two we will have a body of in- 
formation which will be invaluable to the manufacturers of 
that territory. We also compile and supply information on 
competitive and comparative items between ourselves and 
the coast manufacturers. 


YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, by George K. 


Smith, secretary—After giving some information from his 
semiannual report (elsewhere in this issue) Mr. Smith said 
the situation reminded him of a visit made some years ago 
to what was then the Perkins & Miller mill at Westlake, in 
company with a well-known lumberman; and after showing 
them all about the mill Mr. Miller wound up at the yard 
and pointing to the piles said, ‘““Mr. Merrill, we manufacture 
lumber, and by God it’s for sale.” That is about the situ- 
ation with yellow pine at the present time. 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was called upon and made 
a talk in which he indicated a number of ways in which 
codperation between his association and the other Na- 
tional would be effective and save duplication of effort. 
The question of such codperation, particularly in ex- 
change of credit information and in some other particu- 
lars, is now up for consideration. As to conditions, 
Mr. Perry said that the East could not be expected to 
take a great deal of lumber in summer, but stocks were 
depleted there, and from rather wide sources of infor- 
mation members of his association were convinced there 
was no overproduction of lumber at this time that ulti- 
mate demand would not absorb. 
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Forest Products Exhibition. 


KE. A. Hamar then read the following paper upon ‘‘A 
Forest Products Exhibition’’: 

When your secretary extended an invitation to me to 
address you on a Forest Products Exposition I accepted, 
not with a feeling that I could in any manner do the 
subject justice, but with a firm conviction of the wisdom 
and advisability of holding that much-discussed and 
long-delayed exposition. During these years of business 
aggressiveness the lumberman, engaged in one of the 
oldest and largest industries of the country, has re- 
mained singularly passive to this means of advertising, 
while the manufacturer of other lines of building mate- 
rial, ever alert, has adopted and used it with marked 
success. Now that our business opponent has so ably 
demonstrated what can be done it only remains for us 
to fall in line. : 

There is no other material that can be used in so 
many and varied ways as wood. It is capable of variety 
and individuality and buildings constructed of it can be 
made attractive and artistic. Buildings of cement and 
brick are damp, cold, and gloomy, and in order to com- 
pete with wood from an artistic standpoint must be mel- 
lowed by time or artificially softened by running vines, 
or by some other means. Long before these other build- 
ing materials were used to any great extent in this coun- 
try wood, being the most available and convertible, was 
a standard, 

The lumber industry in this country had its inception 
at the time the pioneer settler first landed upon the bleak 
and uninviting New England shore, where he immedi- 
ately proceeded to cut timber with which to build his 
home. As the pioneer pressed on westward toward the 
Mississippi River in quest of new fields he found himself 
surrounded by great forests to which there seemed to 
be no end. From a large part of that territory the 
timber has been removed and it is now covered with 
rolling acres of fertile farms. 
vast and apparently inexhaustible. The Government 
reports show that more than one-half of the original 
stand, in what is now the United States, is still standing. 
This large area is estimated at 550,000,000 acres. A large 
proportion of this area is now either under public domain 
or is held by timber-holding corporations. The Govern- 
ment and, to a certain extent, these corporations, are 
doing all in their power to develop methods of judicious 
cutting and by reforesting to perpetuate our forests. 
With these conservative methods any possibility of a 
timber famine is very remote. 


Scope of the Lumber Industry. 


Our industry. including its numerous branches, ranks 
third in the United States according to the census of 
1910, being exceeded only by the meat packing and the 
foundry and machinery shop products industries. The 
industry has 695,000 wage earners, a larger number than 
any other industry, and the value of its products is 
estimated at'.more than one billion dollars, this amount 
being exceeded only by the meat and foundry industries, 
as aforestated. In a country with a population of 90,- 
000,000, which is inereasing at the rate of 4,000 per 
day, you have a consumption of housing material which 
is based on the same vital needs as the consumption of 
food products—a need which may be postponed for a 
short period more easily perhaps than the need of food 
products, but which merely accumulates in‘energy during 
such period. 


The Most Economical Building Material. 


Lumber has been and still is one of our cheapest 
commodities, the price being regulated largely by demand 
and supply, the price. seldom covering the cost of the 
raw material and operating. So cheap has it been in 
the past that its cost has been looked upon as a very 
small item entering into the construction of a building. 
As the timber became more remote from, the streams 
and railroads, and as more thinly forested areas were 
opened to the lumberman, the cost of the raw material 
naturally increased, and until the consumer pays what 
it costs to grow it, as well as what it costs to manu- 
facture, the price will continue to advance. The lum- 
berman’s duty under these conditions is to educate the 
consumer to use lumber and to demonstrate to him that 
it is still the cheapest and most available building mate- 
rial. It is not the high cost of lumber alone that makes 
a building cost more now than ten or twenty years ago, 
but the high cost of other materials as well, including the 
high cost of labor. With the idea before him that lum- 
ber is dear the consumer has very naturally turned to 
substitutes. The manufacturer of other building mate- 
rials, quick to see the point gained, has pushed his ad- 
vantage by judicious advertising through the press and 
by holding expositions. 


Proper Publicity Essential. 


What has the manufacturer of lumber done to counter- 
act this? Nothing but a small amount of advertising. 
What has he done to counteract the feeling that now 
exists against the using of wood? Practically nothing. 
There is only one way to change the view of the con- 
sumer—a campaign of education; the best method, the 
press and a forest products exposition. When I say a 
forest products exposition I do not mean merely an 
assembling of different kinds of lumber, etc., but one that 
will display all products of the forest in the raw material 
and in the finish, together with the machinery used in 
the manufacturing. An exposition of this kind could be 
made very attractive and would be much discussed. The 
attendance would be large and the exposition self-sup- 
porting. I am reliably informed that an exposition com- 
pany could be launched for $25,000 or $30,000. It would 
seem an easy matter to find 200 or 300 lumbermen, suffi- 
ciently interested, to furnish the capital. During the past 
year there have been held a number of expositions, among 
them the clay products and cement products. These 
expositions were made attractive and interesting and 
were well attended by people from all parts of the 
country. Is it at all strange that a man, after visiting 
one of these expositions and seeing the model of a house 
attractively built of cement or brick, should decide upon 
his return home to build his new house of one of these 
materials, even though he live in a community where 





Our timber resources were * 


lumber is manufactured and notwithstanding the fact 
that a wooden house is more attractive and artistic? 


Attitude of the Associations. 

A forest products exposition, to be held under the 
jurisdiction of the Natjonal Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, has already been indorsed by the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Assoication, the North Carolina 
Pine Association, and the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. The members of these associations are 
awakening to the necessity of doing something to count- 
eract the inroads made on their products by the man- 
ufacturers of other building material and have heartily 
indorsed the plan, and a number have signified their 
willingness to back up that indorsement with a stock 
subscription. 

The present campaigns that are being carried on by 
the different associations for their special products 
should be continued. This work, together with a forest 
products exposition, should so strengthen the market, by 
creating a steady use of lumber, that in the future we 
should not have the several usual lean years with one of 
fatness. Mineral building materials, including the cement 
and clay products, until a few years ago were so much 
more expensive than lumber that they were out of reach 
of ordinary builders, but owing to the improved methods 
of manufacture, coupled with the fact that lumber_has 
advanced, they are becoming more commonly used. Now 
that the prices of all building materials have become 
somewhat equalized it behooves the manufacturers of 
lumber to demonstrate the cheapness and superiority of 
wood as a building material. 

When it comes to the matter of financing an organiza- 
tion for holding an exposition there are a number of 
ways in which this may be done. For instance, it could 
be made an auxiliary of this association, or a distinct 
organization. Whichever method is adopted the associ- 
ation will have to stand back of it. 


Lumber Substitutes. 

A, T. Gerrans, as chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee, was called upon for a discussion of the subject, 
but stated he had nothing to offer but to urge the neces- 
sity for quick action, and preferred to yield his time 
to Hermann von Schrenk, who thereupon spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Gerrans asked me to say a few words about some 
recent experiences I have come across in rather cataclysmic 
fashion in the last few months, bearing upon the substitu- 
tion for lumber. I was recently in Canada attending a suit 
hinging on the failure of a mill constructed. building, which 
was rebuilt of steel and concrete, and the original contractor 
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was sued for the cost of replacement because of the failure 
of the, wooden members. It appeared from the evidence 
that the building was erected without proper selection and 
use of the wood; one architect remarked that he was through 
with wooden factory construction, and all the others in the 
room assented to the sentiment. There seems to be some 
kind of an opposition that breaks out in different forms in 
different parts of the country. I think anyone interested in 
lumber must be sensitive to the fact there is such a steadily 
growing tide of opposition. It manifests itself in the fight 
of the Fire Prevention Bureau against the use of wooden 
material for building construction; more recently in the 
agitation for the revision of the building laws in various 
cities; in newspaper agitation directed against lumber, 
whether in wooden cars or because a telegraph pole has 
fallen across the road, regardless of whether it may have 
stood for twenty years before it fell. They never tell any- 
thing about the other side of the case. 

The speaker then went into this subject at consider- 
able length, and said among other things that a leading 
railroad president had told him he was not going to build 
any more wooden bridges. Pressed for details he said 
he specified material suitable for the purpose, but was 
compelled by the lumbermen to accept 15 or 20 percent 
of other kinds of timber ‘‘ because the trees grew that 
way’’; and in a few years these pieces failed and re- 
quired expensive replacement. To that extent the lum- 
bermen themselves were creating a prejudice against 
their own product for such purposes. He also made the 
striking statement that he had twenty books in other 
languages dealing with wood and its uses, but there 
was not one in the English language adequately cov- 
ering this subject. The information is not available 
to the public except as the lumbermen themselves shall 
supply it. He argued that such an exhibition as pro- 
posed would have a highly educative effect; but prompt- 
ness was necessary, as in a few years more at the rate 
the propaganda against wood is progressing it will be 
too late to repair the damage. 

J. A. Freeman—I have a great deal of confidence in 
Doctor von Schrenk, and would like to ask a question. I 
was told by a competent engineer that a properly constructed 
wooden railroad bridge can be maintained through a period 
of years at a cheaper cost for repairs and replacement than 
a steel structure. 

Dr. von Schrenk—That is absolutely true. One railroad 
bridge which I inspected had been built twenty years, and 
probably had not had more than 50 or 75 cents maintenance 
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cost put upon it since it was built, and is still in good con- 

dition. This was a creosoted type. Others built 25 years 

ago have gone all to pieces—material not properly selected. 
Standardization of Sizes and Grades. 

Secretary Rhodes then read in main part the report 
of the committee on standardization of sizes and grades, 
the first report that the committee has made, and the 
announcement was made that this report would be 
printed separately from the proceedings and sent to 
all the members of the affiliated associations. The re- 
port follows: 

At the time you appointed the committee on ‘‘stand- 
ardization of lumber manufacture” it became evident to 
the membership that it would practically be impossible 
for the committee to meet at any one point to discuss 
personally the various matters pertaining to the work 
the committee was to undertake. Consequently depend- 
ance had to be put entirely upon the preparation of the 
report by the chairman, based upon correspondence with 
other members; and you will therefore understand the 
difficulties encountered by the committeemen in formu- 
lating a report which would contain the recommenda- 
tions that might meet the requirements of the different 
territories, especially those using mostly lumber made 
from a single species of timber. 

Naturally the different lumber producing territories had 
constructed patterns such as were required by the trade 
for the different uses, which in time developed into well- 
established standards, and gradually extended into 
larger consuming territories calling for various kinds of 
lumber. As these different territories commenced to 
overlap the difficulties relative to different standards of 
manufacture in the same class of lumber became notice- 
able. Through the necessity of dealers having to keep 
separately the various sizes of like patterned stock 
there at once developed a demand, on the part of the 
dealer especially, that future shipments should be of 
stock which would conform to that which he most largely 

carried on hand. This resulted in requiring the manu- 

facturers to produce such standard sizes of manufactured 
lumber for the different territories into which he shipped 
his lumber in competition with other kinds of lumber. 

As most of this lumber was used for the same purposes 
there existed no sound reason for a continuance of 
different finishing sizes or styles of working. 


Determining a Practical Standard. 

Naturally many efforts have been made toward having 
established a single standard of manufacture for the 
same class of lumber, though it be produced from sev- 
eral species of timber. The main difficulty in this effort 
became evident in trying to decide which of the stand- 
ards in use was the most practical. The determination 
was also made difficult on account of the large amount 
of worked stock in the hands of both the dealer and the 
manufacturer, and therefore the desired progress has 
not been made in this direction such as should be in 
keeping with the increased use of one wood over an- 
other; as for instance, that which has occurred in the 
extended use of yellow pine lumber gradually entering 
comparatively all parts of the United States. We, how- 
ever, have this result, that the standard sizes of dressed 
lumber used by the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion are best known and most generally used. Not- 
withstanding that those standards are most widely used 
and known, ‘there today exist differences in standards 
used by members of other manufacturers’ associations 
producing the same kind of lumber; the differences, 
however, are comparatively few. Owing to the general 
use of yellow pine. its production being about 50° percent 
of all the principal woods produced in the United States, 
the manufacturers of Pacific Coast forest products were 
influenced to adopt in the main the same dressing rules 


which now in practical effect apply to about 60 per 
cent of the total amount of commonly used lumber 
manufactured. 7 
Economical Modifications. 
Most of the variations now exist in sizes. Conse- 


quently there should not be much difficulty in having the 
different associations consider modifications which would 
obviously show for economy in production. The following 
listing of sizes shows what slight variations in sizes 
exist and what small changes are needed to make man- 
ufacture uniform in some of the classes shown. It is 
the intention of the committee to call attention only to 
the classes of lumber of all kinds which are most com- 
monly sold in competition with one another. The follow- 
ing classes are detailed from the classifications and 
dressing rules that are authoritative with the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, North Carolina Pine 
Association, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Yel- 
low Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Standard sizes as used by the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Association and the Pacific 
Coast Sugar & White Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
are in the main represented in the tables for like lumber 
manufactured by other associations. 

The sizes shown first are for the rough lumber and 
those following are not finished size of thickness, extreme 
and face widths. The difference between the two widths 
represents the length of tongue. 

Odd width flooring has purposely been omitted. 

Where finished sizes are not shown associations rep- 
resented have no standards. 

Flooring 1” T&G SIS 
1 North. Pine Mfers. Assn.—I1x-, 4&6 to 
38%F;5%—5% 
2 No. | Wa 2 yg Pine 
3% 2B; 5%— 


13/16x—; 3%— 


Assn.—1x38, 4&6 to 18/16x2%—2%F; 
AF ( S2SC M). 








3 Ga.- - 





3/16x2%—2%F; 3% 


“su F: 51%4—5\% F. 





4 Yellow Pine Mfers. Assn.—1x38, 4&6 to 138/16x2%—24F; 
_ _ 3% —8%4F; 5%—5 uF. 
» So. Cypress Mfgrs. 4&6 to 18/16x2%—24F; 





38%—34%F; 5%—bYUF. (S2 SCM). 





6 West Coast of Mfgrs. a —1x3, 4&6 to 138/16x2%— 
AF; 3% ; 53%—5%F 
6 W est c Coast prt "ica Assn. ro 6 to 12/16x214%4—24F; 
58 5 
7 Mich. a Mfgers. 13/16x2%— 


Assn. —1x3, 4&6 to 
24%F; 8%4—34%F; 5%4—5\4F. 


Flooring Variations. 

Associations Nos. 2 and 5 manufacture flooring center 
matched with the two sides surfaced, which differs from 
the standards used by all the other associations. The 
thicknesses are ail the same excepting that for flat 
grain flooring as manufactured by the West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, which is 12-16 of an 
inch. The standard width of associations Nos. 2 and 3 
exceeds all other associations’ standards by 4 ineh, 
except association No. 6’s standard width for 6-inch flat 
grain stock, which is but 5-inch face, being the nar- 
rowest made from 1x6 stock. : 

Patterns used by the various associations not being 
available, the committee is unable to report as to varia- 
tions, if-any. The location of the tongue and groove in 
center-matched stock is but 1-32 inch higher than in 
~ aaa used by all associations excepting Nos. 
2 an ‘ 

Center-matched flooring surfaced on two sides has an 
advantage as to obtaining a larger percentage of the 
highest grade, both faces being available for determining 
the grain. It, however, requires lumber being manufac- 
tured full thickness in order to obtain the necessary full 


surfacing on both faces than if it 
one side. 

The differences in standard sizes are comparatively 
few and there should not be much difficulty in agreeing 
on a single standard. 

Flooring 144” T&G SIS 


were surfaced but 









1 North. Pine Mfgrs. Assn.—1%4x—. 

2 No. Carolina Pine n.—14-x, 4&6 to 11/16x—; 3%— 
84F; 5%—54%F (S2SCM). 

3. Ga. “Fl a. Saw Mill Assn.—14x3, 4&6 to 13/32x2%—2F; 











3%4—34%F; 5%—5SM4F. 

4 Yellow Pine a _Assn.—1%4 x3, 4&6 to 13/32x24 2%F; 
3%—3% SUF. 

» So. Cypress "Mfer: to 11/16x24%—2\4F; 


3, 4&6 
3%—3%4F; 5% >N 
6 West Coast Lbr. 
24%F; 34—3% F; 2 
7 Mich. Hardwood Mfers. 
It appears that only 
provide standard sizes for 14-inch 
more variation exists for this than for 1-inch flooring. 
The differences, however, are not very material, and 
uniformity should not be difficult to accomplish. 
Ceiling %” T&G SIS. 
1 North. Pine Mfgrs. Assn.—%x—. 
2 No. Carolina Pine / 
3 ee ee Saw Mill 
5 5Y4F. 
4 Yellow Pine Mfgrs. 
5 7/16—5\4 F. 
5 So. Cypress Mfers. Assn.—% x— 4&6 to 9/16x3 7/16—34F; 


4&6 to 11/16x2%— 


associations Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 
flooring, and that 


> 





sn. 3 > > 
Assn.— %x— 4&6 to 9/16x3 7/16—34%F; 








Assn—5gx— 4&6 to 9/16x3 7/16—34F; 





5 7/16—54 
6 West Coast Lbr. Magers: Assn.—% x— 4&6 to 9/16x3 7/16— 
34%F; 5 5/16—5«%F. 
7 Mich. Hardwood igre. Assn.— % x—. 
Standards for %-inch ceiling are provided only by 
associations Nos. 3, 4. 5 and 6, with the only difference 
being for the 6-inch width—the West Coast Lumber 


Manufacturers’ 
the others are 
should be 


Association being 5'%-inch face, whereas 
54-inch. Uniformity in this particular 
easily accomplished. 
Ceiling 1” T&G SIS. 

1 —s Pine Mfgrs. Assn.—1x4&6 to 12/16x342—3%F; 54%— 
2 No. _ Pine Assn.—1x4&6 to 

3 Ga.-Fla. Saw Mill Assn.—%x4&6 to 11/16x8%—38\4F; 5% 

—§iF 


4 Yellow Pine Mfgrs. Assn.—%x4&6 to 11/16x3% 
Vo 





34F; 5% 
—514 
5 So. . Mfgrs. Assn.—%4x4&6 to 11/16x84%4—3\4F; 5% 


6 W est Died Lbr. Mfgrs. Assn.—1x4&6 to 11/16x3%—3\4F; 
53%—HWwWEF. 

€ Mich. Hardwood Mfgrs. Assn—1x4&6 to 18/16x3144—3\4F; 
53%—S KF. 

It will be noticed that. ceiling which is known as 


“1-inch’’ by associations Nos. 1, 2, 6 and 7 is termed 
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inch’”’ by associations Nos. 3, 4 and 5. This class 
stock is manufactured quite differently in size. 
1 North. Pine Mfrs. Assn.—1x4&6 
2 No. Carolina Pine Assn.—1x4&6 tu 13/16x3 2 
—5% F. 
3 Ga.-Fla. Saw Mill 
Ray 





". 5% 





Assn.—1x4&6 to 12/16x3%—34F; 5% 


/4 
4 Yellow Pine Mfgrs. Assn.—1x4&6 to 12/16x3%—3\4F; 5% 


—5Y4F. 

5 So. Cypress Mfgrs. Assn.—1x4&6 to 12/16x8%—34F; 5% 
—5YUF. 

6 West Coast Lbr. Mfgrs. Assn.—1x4&6 to 11/16x3'*¢—34F; 
5%—Sw%F 


8 
7 Mich. Hardwood Mfgrs. Assn.—1x4&6 to 
Variations very few except in thickness. 
Drop Siding. 
1 No. Pine Mfgrs, Assn.—1x4, 6&8 to 25/32x3%—3%F; 5% 
54%F; 71%—TU%4F. 
2 No. Car. Pine Assn.—1x4&6 to 12/16x8%—34%F; 54—5\F. 








8 Ga.-Fla. 8. M. Assn.—1x4&6 to 12/16x3%2—3% F} 5%—5 MF. 

4 Yellow ‘Pine Mfg. “Assn. —Ix4&6 to 12/16x3%—34 F; 5 4— 

5 So. Cypress Mfg, Assn.—Ix4, 6&8 to 12/16x8%—34F; 5 

6 w. bir. Mfg. Assn.— 1x4, 6&8 to 12/16x34%2—84F; 5% 

7 Mich. “indwa. | Mite. Assn, — 1x4, 6&8 to 13/16x3%—3\F; 
5%—5\. 


A few changes would effect a uniformity in this class. 
S or S2sS. 


1%”, 1%” & 2” S1S or S28 to 





Z 


. Pine Mfgrs, Assn. 
25/32, 14 B 1% & 1%. 


2 No, Car. Pine Assn.—1”, 1% 336° fo". 

3 Ga.-Fla. S. M. Assn. —1”, 14”, 1%” & 2” S18 or S2S to 
13/16, 11/16, 15/16 & 1%. 

4 Yellow Pine Mfg. Assn.—1’ 1%” & 2” S1S or S2S to 





13/16, 11/16, 15/16 & 1%. 
So. Cypress Mfg. Assn.—1”, 1% 
13/16, 1%, %. 
6 W. C. oe Mfg. 
11/16, 15 16 & i%. 
Hdwd. Mfg. Assn. ha 


a 


1%” & 2” S18 or S2S to 





S1S or S2S to 
%, 
7 Mich. 1%”, 1%” & 2”. 
Finish, SIE or S2E. 
1 No. Pine Mfgrs. Assn.—1” to 2”x4, 6, 8, 10&12. 
vo. Car. Pine Assn.—1” to 2”x4, 6, 8, 10&12. 
Hy 





3 a.-Fla. S. M. Assn.—1” to 2”x4, 6, 8, 10&12 to 8%, 5% 
7%, 9% & 11% respectively. 
4 Yellow Pine Mfg. Assn. 1” to 2”x4, 6, 8, 10&12 to 3%, 





51%, 7%, 9% & 11% respectively. 
5 SoC ypress Mfg. Assn.—1” to 2”x4, 6, 8, 
7%, 9% & 11% respectively. 
6 w. c Lbr. Mfg. Assn.—1” to 2”x4, 6, 
7%,9% & 11% respectively. 
Mich. Hdwd. Mfg. Assn.—1” to 2”x4, 6, 8, 10&12. 
This grade is surfaced fairly uniform for the different 
kinds of wood. 


10&12 to 3%, 5% 


8, 10&12 to 3%, 5%, 


Common 1”, S1S-S2sS. 





1 No. Pine Mfgrs. Assn. —1” Common SI1S to 25/32—S2S to 
2 No. oo Pine Assn.—1” Common SIS to %—S2S to 13/16 
3 Ga.-Fla. S. M. Assn.—1” Common SIS to 13/16—S2S to 
4 Yellow” Pine Mfg. Assn.—1” Common SIS to 13/16—S2zsS 

5 0.6 press Mfg. Assn.—1” Common SIS to 13/16—S2S to 
6 We GLb. Mfg. Assn.—1” Common SIS to 12/16—S2S to 


12/16. 
7] Mich. Hdwd. Mfg. Assn. 1” Common SIS to 18/16—S28S t 
« ). 
There certainly can be no reason for 
shown above for this class of lumber. 
Common Shiplap, 1”. 
1 No. Pine Mfgrs. Assn.—1x8, 10&12 to 25/82x7%—7%F; 9% 
—9%F; 11%—11} 
2 No. Car, Pine Assn. —1x8, 10&12 to 
3 Ga.-Fla, S. M. Assn.—1x8, 10&12 to 
4 Yellow Piné Mfg. Assn.—1x8, 10&12 to 12/16x7%4—7%F; 

I%—9W~F; 11%—11\. 

Cypress Mfg. Assn.—1x8, 10&12 to 13/16x74%4—7F; 9% 
—9F; 11%—11. 5 
6 W. C. Lbr. Mfg. Assn.—1x8, 10&12 to 12/16x74%4—7F: 9% 

9F; 11%—11. y 
7. Mich. Hadwa. Mfg. Assn.—1x8, 
9%—94%F; 11%—11%. 

This class should not be 
uniform. 

1 No. Pine Mfgrs. Assn. — 2x4, 
0%, 7%, 9% & 11%. 

2 No. ay 2x4, 6, 8, 10&12 S&E to 

3 Ga.-FI S. M. Assn.— x4, 6, 8 10&12 S&E to 

1 Yellow. ‘Pine Mfg. riya 6, 8, 10&12 S&E to 1%x3% 
5%, 7%,°9% & 11! ; 

5 So. Cypress Mfg. Assn.—2 2x4, 6, 8, 
556, 7%, 9% & 11%. 

G W..é, a Mfg. oer — 2x4, 6, 8, 
5%, , 9% & 11%. 

7 Mich. Hawa, Mfg. Assn. 
5%, 7%, 9% & 11%. 

Common, 2” SISIE. 

1 No. Pine Mfgrs. Assn.—3” Common S1S to 2%— 

2 No. Carolina Pine Assn.—3” Common SIS to 
25 

3 Ga.-Fla. Saw Mill Assn,—3” 

$ Yellow Pine Mfg. Assn.—3” 
2%, 

5 So. Cypress Mfgrs. 
2%. 

G6 W. C. Lbr. Mfg. Assn.—3” 
7 Mich. Hdwd. Mfg. Assn.- 


variations as 





5 So. 


10&12 to 13/16x74%—7\4F; 
difficult to have sizes made 


6, & 10&12 S&E to 1%x3% 








10&12 S&E to 1%x3%, 


10&12 S&E to 1%x3%, 





6, 8 10&12 S&E to 1% x3%, 


Common SIS to 
Common. S18 to 





Assn.—3” Common S1S to 2%—S2S to 





Common SIS to 2%- 
3” Common SIS to 





For Association Action. 
Differences in sizes for 
marked and their 
attention. 
ie: being presumed that there exist the same reasons 
for uniformity of dressing sizes for the different kinds 
of lumber, the committee is of the opinion that at least 
the classes of stock shown in this report—if greater 
scope covering every commercial item is not now de- 
be considered by each of the affiliated 
associations through its proper committees. The saving 
of timber and the economy in manufacture will influence 
more than any other factors, probably, in the’ deter- 
mination of such sizes as are most practicable. Those 
listed are in large use in different territories. 
It is therefore recommended that such action be 
taken as will result in placing the essential part of this 
report before at least the associations forming this 
organization. 


Z above two classes are quite 
importance such as to require early 





W. A. WHITMAN, 


Committee: Chairman. 
J 


W. Martin, Ludington, La. 
GEORGE W. Roper, Norfolk, Va 
FrED A, DIGGINS, Cadillac, Mich. 
M. C. Hornsy, Cloquet, Minn. 
KENNETH Ross, Bonner, Mont. 
W. A. WHITMAN, Tacoma, Wash. 
The session then adjourned until 10:30 the following 
morning, after some announcements of committee meet 
ings and the like. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


At the opening of the session it was announced on 
behalf of the credentials committee by George K. Smith 
that there were 79 delegates present, and inasmuch as 
one association was not represented there were 144 votes 
represented in the convention. The Chair then ealled 
for the report of the conservation committee to be given 
by ‘‘Colonel’’ J. B. White. 

Mr, White prefaced his written report with some im 
promptu remarks. He acknowledged the introduction by 
saying that he presumed he would find the new title as 
impossible to get rid of as was the old, but presumed 
that there would be kept in mind the difference between 
‘*the political colonel and the real fighting colonel.’’ He 
was sorry to report that the conservation committee had 
not had a meeting. He believed its duties paramount to 
those of any committee that could, be appointed. He 
believed that in the practice of conservation lay the rem- 
edy of the evils with which lumbermen were aftlicted. Its 
principles would lead them to cut only what the market 
demanded, and to cut and utilize all possible product 
from the tree, including the top logs. He believed that 
with proper attention the product of such logs could be 
sold at a price that would pay rehandling cost, and if 
this should be done the manufacturer could well look 
to the rest of the lumber for an average profit on the, 
whole. He believed that some day lumber would bring 
a price equivalent to whet it costs to grow trees. This 
growing of trees, however, would~not be equivalent to 
the present old growth, but would be a comparatively 
poor substitute forest such as could be produced within 
fifty years. It would be impossible to carry an artifi- 
cially grown forest for 150 years, the question being one 
of money. In his opinien there would be just as much 
opportunity in the lumber business 50 or 100 years hence 
as there is today—or as there was a few years ago. ‘The 
speaker then interestingly discussed some of the prae- 
tical details: 





The land owner desiring to grow trees would say: “Here 
is a piece of land that slopes to the north and east. It is 
hilly but has fair soil and water, and I am going to use it to 
grow trees. Upon this piece of land I can grow 30,000 feet 
of timber in fifty years.” That is a positive average any 
whew east of the Cascade Range where there is plenty of 
moisture. Man will study every problem, including how 
much it is going to cost to get those trees to market. If 
his neighbor is growing timber which it will cost $4 or $5 a 
thousand to deliver to mill, this man will study to secure a 
favorable location from which the timber can be transported 
to the common point at $2 a thousand. So I say that the 
mah who studies these problems will have just as good an 
opportunity to make money 50 to 100 years hence. The tim- 
ber will be taxed at the time of harvesting just as farm 
crops are now taxed. 
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One Hundred Years Ago. 

The speaker then touched upon polities and said that 
the politicians seeking self-advancement and not that oi 
the country had done much to harm business. He re- 
ferred to the address on the previous day upon this sub 
ject and said it reminded him when he went home to 
take down an old book from his library shelf and look 
up what was said over 100 years ago by Horatio Gates 
Spafford, a prominent educator and historian of that 
day. 

The speaker stated that in the book in question Mr. 
Spafford had discussed very intelligently the matter of 
forestry, the kind of trees native to the State and their 
uses. The quotation which the speaker read, however, 
referred to newspapers of which, at that time, incre were 
sixty-nine in the State, and only twenty-eight counties, 
and only six daily papers in New York City. The quota- 
tien was as follows: 

The warmth of political zeal is constantly establishing 
new ones and <tending the circulation into every section 
of the State. Sailing on a common course we fail to notice 
the under currents till shipwreck with all its horrors stares 
us in the face. Would any observe the course of secret im- 
pulses that sway. let him stand along on the shore. “Our 
ship sails with convoy.” says each party, “and party wel- 
fare is paramount to national when en; “i in party con- 
troversies. 





TR 











After a reference to the ‘‘profligacy of political war- 
fare,’’ the quotation continued: 

Well-conducted public journals may contribute largely to 
publie intelligence while they promote harmony, industry and 
useful information, but the distorted views of evil minds, 
while they misrepresent facts for party purposes, insensibly 
pervert the public sentiment till the general interests are 
forgotten in the pursuit of baneful objects. 

The speaker then, 
may still be perverted, 
lowing effect: 


in order to show how political zeal 
quoted W. J. Bryan to the fol- 


A man who deserts his party platform is worse than a 
eriminal who embezzles money. The day of the boss is gone 
and the people will write their own platforms hereafter. 


The speaker 


Who is the boss in that statement, 








commented: 


and who composes the 


committee that writes the platform’? Yet the man who ob- 
jects to that Se. or who rejects it in that emer- 
geney or changes his mind is a criminal worse than a man 





KF. cE. WAYMER, 
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ia-Florida Sawmill Association. 





President Georg 


who embezzles money. I speak of this because the lumber- 
men more than any other class that I know of have suf- 
fered from perverted public sentiment made and engendered 


in the statements by newspapers throughout the land largely 
for political purposes. I repeat therefore, the sentiment ex- 
pressed here yesterday. that there is nothing that will help 
this country, that will *help the laborer, that will advance 
civilization more than running this country on strictly busi 
ness principles, 

The speaker then stated that while Secretary Rhodes 
and himself with other directors of the American Forestry 
Association were at © Asheville, N. C., they rode 
throngh the Vanderbilt forest and he took occasion to 
measure a number of white pine trees. They were 10 
inches in diameter, and one or two were 12 inches in 
diameter, ‘although they had been growing only 17 years. 
**So I say that we can grow timber in this country in 
50 years, and we will never want for timber.’’ 

Colonel White then read his written report for the 
committee, as follows: 


The conservation of all natural resources means much 
for the present and for all future generations. To pro- 
tect and save from waste. to plan and establish a policy 
which shall insure a sufficiency for those now living and 
at the same time provide for those who shall succeed us. 
is both a public and a private duty. It is that unselfish 
principle of right and wholesome economics which in- 
sures prosperity to the nation and peace and plenty to 
the individual. No system of Government is right which 
produces waste by providing extravagant excess of lux- 
uries for the few and makes it impossible for the many 
to get the needed comforts of life. And no system of 
Government is right which does not render it easily pos- 
sible for our children and our children’s children to 
obtain the use and benefits of a sufficiency of all these 
God-given natural resources. The old questions of ‘‘Am 
I my brother's keeper?” and ‘‘Who is my _ brother?’ 
which were taught two thousand years ago must be 
answered in enactment of law which will automatically 
enforce these humane principles when we forget. 


Utilizing Power Now Wasted. 


There are natural resources that can be acquired and 
reproduced, some by annual crop growth and some by 
much longer periods of crop growth. There are other 
natural resources that though abundant for this genera- 
tion are limited and can not be reproduced. All food. 
clothing. and wood products can be regrown. ‘The min- 
eral and metal products can not be reproduced. Air 
and water are inexhaustible. Wood products have many 





substitutes for the construction of dwellings and other 
buildings and for various mechanical purposes. Steel 
and concrete are the prevailing substitutes. Coal, oil, 
and gas have electricity as a substitute for heat, light, 
and power. Electricity is most economically produced 
by the water power of the country; and is made the 
agent for extending and transmitting the energy of this 
great natural resource to great distances by electric 
wires running in every required direction. There is 
going to waste, on its way to the sea, water power 
enough in this country, if harnessed and converted into 
electricity, to light and heat the homes and turn the 
wheels of the factories and run every street car and 
railroad train in the United States. These water power 
sites on the public domain should be held for the people 
and leased for their benefit to power companies at a 
fair rental. The State can condemn private property 
for public uses, under the right of eminent domain; and 
sites not on State waters and not now utilized should 
be acquired by the State for the use of the people. This 
water power of the rivers and streams can be used over 
and over again, being multiplied as many times as the 
water can be raised by a succession of dams. Thus, 
while the wheels do not turn from the water that is 
passed, other wheels all along the stream below do turn, 
and then the sun pumps the water back again to its 
source, and the same process is endlessly repeated. 
Right Principles of Conservation. 

The practice of forestry and conservation of our timber 
resources are of immense importance, not only for the 
intrinsic value of the wood and the lumber but also in 
many parts of the country for holding back the snows 
and storing the water at the heads of the streams in the 
mountains, thus preventing disastrous floods in the coun- 
try below. 

It is safe to say that in all questions relating to the 
forests and to the timber industry—whether it be tree 
cutting, tariff, or taxes—they should be judged and set- 
tled by and to the best interests of conservation. If 
the settlement of the question retards conservation, then 
the judgment is wrong; if the settlement of the question 
advances conservation. then the judgment is right. It 
is ruinous to conservation to make its principles and 
policies political party issues. For they should be ac- 
cepted as necessary public principles for all political 
parties for the benefit of the whole country. 

The conservation and development of the natural re- 
sources of human life, of soils, of forests, of metals 
and minerals, and of water power and waterways, are a 
function as properly belonging to the Government for 
this and future generations in a large way as for the 
individual citizen in a smaller way. Its principles are 
as sound and axiomatic as that of the Golden Rule. 


Forest Conservation as a Business. 

But who shall plant lumber trees? Who shall practice 
forestry? The planting of fruit trees is a commercial 
business, as they mature to bear fruit in from four to 
twelve years. Capital invests, choosing favorable soil 
and climate; and the harvest comes two score or more 
times during the life time of him who plants; and he 
sees and enjoys the fruit of his labor. But with lumber 
trees there is only one crop in a generation. As an 
investment it is not as attractive, with laws of taxa- 
tion as they are now, as other opportunities which long 
experience has proved less hazardous. One must figure 
compound interest, at say 6 per cent, to make it safely 
attractive; cost of cut-over lands, cost of setting out 
trees and caring for them for fifty years,”annual taxes 
for fifty years before the crop is harvested, and taking 
chances as to the value of stumpage at the end of that 
time. 

The following is a statement handed me by the Hon. 
Henry E. Hardtner, of the Forest Commission of Lou- 
isiana, showing the calculations of the commission, figur- 
ing the value of cut-over lands at $3 per acre and on the 
basis of a 30-year period. 

Assessed value for thirty years at one dollar per acre 
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Taxation and Value Increase. 

It is estimated there will be 5,030 feet per acre in thirty 
years’ time at a cost of about $10 per thousand feet. 
Now in order to induce people to practice forestry the 
State has enacted a law that the assessed valuation for 
thirty years shall only be at the rate of $1 per acre. To 
obtain the best results by intensive forestry one can not 
properly trim and care for trees at 2 cents per acre per 
annum. That is, it will pay to spend more on this work 
—possibly for the entire 30-year period a total of $10 
per acre, thereby easily obtaining in forty years a yield 
of 10,000 to 15,000 feet per acre. Figuring that money 
doubles every ten years, if interest and expenses are com- 
pounded at 6 per cent, this would make the timber cost 
at the end of a 40-year period with a yield of 10,000 feet 
per acre $11.50 per thousand. I believe that land in 
Louisiana can be bought that will in fifty years produce 
an average of 20,000 feet per acre, and with favorable 
taxation for the entire period at a cost of $10 to $12 
stumpage. according to the quality of soil and the cost 
of land as to its value for other crop purposes. The 
tax should follow the saw at the harvesting of each 
erop. 

Free Growth Under Regulation. 

In European countries it has been found most eco- 
nomical that the Government or State shall grow the 
forests. The State pays no taxes, can get the money 
at a lower rate of interest, and can establish and main- 
tain a uniform system of forestry under the charge of 
educated and trained experts. When the crop has ma- 
tured to a point where cost has met value of product so 
that it would be at a sacrifice of profit and a waste for 
even the State to maintain carrying charges the trees 
should be harvested, the land grubbed of its stumps and 
the process repeated for another crop. It is surprising 
how much can be grown on an acre by intensified fores- 
try, where trees of the same age are planted in rows 
or at proper distances from each other according to con- 
tour and nature of the ground, and are _ intelligently 
pruned and tended. 

On the Pacific coast it has been ascertained that a 
thousand feet per acre per annum can be grown, or 40,000 
feet per acre in forty years. In the Vanderbilt forest 
near Asheville. N. C., I saw stands of white pine ten 
inches to one foot in diameter which had been grown 
from the seed in eighteen years. In the different States, 
soil should be selected for forestry which is not so well 
adapted for annual crops of agriculture, yet well adapted 
for tree growth. And the work should be done by the 
State. 

Thinning Forests Economically. 

A lumberman.may be a good mechanic and a man of 
excellent judgment as to how to cut and saw the tree 
into lumber so as to secure the greatest commercial value, 
yet he would not necessarily make a good forester. They 
are two distinct occupations. It is most naturally the 
province of one to furnish the capital and skilled knowl- 
edge to grow and care for the forests and then to dispose 
of the raw material to the other, the skilled manufacturer, 
to prepare for the market. We can never make it profita- 
ble to grow trees to an age of the present old-growth 
forests of 150 vears or more. But these old trees have 
obtained their growth; they have long been ripe for 
the harvest; and a rapidly increasing population and 
the demands of other countries are calling for the mar- 
keting. Most of this acreage is not improving. In most 


instances, at the best, it is only holding its own. Growth 
of mature trees has stopped; and the trees are dying 
fully to offset the gain of new growth; and when fires 
come the old and the new growth are both swallowed up 
in flames. The Forest Service is doing most valuable 
and valiant work in protecting and saving the forests 
from disastrous fires. The Government appropriations 
for this work should be most liberal and should be sup- 
plemented and aided by appropriations and appointment 
of forest field men and fire wardens from each State. 


Conservation a General Burden. 

We are far behind the older nations in the practice 
of conservation. But we have awakened in time. It is 
not now too late to care for the present and insure for 
the future. We have had too great an abundance. In 
the early history of our country we had to cut down 
the forests and clear the ground for farm crops; now 
we have arrived at the point where we have got to 
conserve and improve the soil and plant and care for 
the forests. We are going to become great through 
thrift and saving. And our people shall not want. Not 
any one class but each and all should bear their just 
share et the public burden of conservation, restoration 
and protection, and every class of property should be 
taxed fairly for the public cost in this great work of the 
present in providing for the future. 

The Chair, after expressing his appreciation of this 
paper, introduced W. B. Greeley, Assistant Forester of 
the Federal Forest Service, to tell what the Government 
is doing as an owner and dealer in timber. Mr. Greeley 
in opening his remarks stated he brought the regrets of 
H. S. Graves, Chief Forester, of his inability to attend, 
and then delivered a written address, which will appear in 
a later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

At the close of the speaker’s remarks, J. A. Freeman 
asked about the prices which the government was getting 
in the sale of timber. Mr. Greeley said these prices 
varied with local conditions, accessibility to markets, and 
the like, and it would be difficult to give an average. In 
reply to further questions he stated that in California 
yellow pine prices had ranged from $2 to $3.50, sugat 
pine $3 to $4, white pine in Idaho $3.50 to $5.50 for 
green timber. 

Flood Prevention. 


The Chair then introduced A. J. Caldwell, of Memphis, 
Tenn., president of the Mississippi River Levee Associa- 
tion. Mr. Caldwell’s remarks were in support of what 
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is known as the Ransdell- Humphreys bill appropriating 
for the building of levees and in opposition to the well 
known Newlands bill, which, instead of being designed 
for the especial benefit of any one locality, is of com- 
prehensive scope, including a program of river improve- 
ment and control for the entire country. He quoted from 
George H. Maxwell, from Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson and William H. Taft, as all indorsing levee im- 
provement of the lower Mississippi, and stated that the 
other features of the Newlands bill were not applicable 
to that region. He submitted some figures from a recent 
issue of the Scientific American, and from other sources 
purporting to give the necessary size of reservoir to hold 
all the water which made up the recent flood. Aceord- 
ing to the article in the Scientific American, it would 
have taken a reservoir in the vicinity of Cairo of 7,000 
square miles and 15 feet deep. The excavation necesary 
to construct such a, reservoir would build levees 170 miles 
long and 150 feet high. He also attacked the Newlands 
bill because, while it specified codperation of the State 
and loeal bodies, this was not made compulsory. His 
appeal was an appeal for a local bill as against a na- 
tional one. It was listened to with respectful interest 
but no perceptible enthusiasm. Mr. Caldwell was fol- 
lowed on the program by George H. Maxwell, formerly 
of California and Chicago, and more recently of Pitts- 
burgh but now of New Orleans. Mr. Maxwell is widely 
known as a man who has given fifteen years of his life 
to the study of irrigation subjects. He has been an ex- 
tensive worker for Government public works legislation 
in the interest of the people, including the bill creating 
the Appalachian Forest Reserve, and is at present devot 
ing his entire time in the interest of the Newlands bill. 
Mr. Maxwell spoke without notes and very rapidly, but 
the chief gist of his remarks is given below: 

If my memory serves me right I had the pleasure of ad 
dressing the convention of this association which met at th: 
New Willard Hotel in Washington some years ago in adv 

racy of the National Appalachian Forest bill, which wa~ 
passed not very long afterward, in the face of the same op- 
position we are not meeting in opposition to the Newlands’ 


bill. If any one had suggested the substitution of forest 
preservation and reforestation, or of reservoir construction, 
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for the levee system, much of the argument of the gentleman 
who has preceded me, would be sound, but such is absolutely 
not the case. Our objection to the levee y system with 
revetments—is that the best matured judgment of the people 
behind the levees in the lower Mississippi Valley is that the 
system can be made absolutely secure against the average 
floods of the average years, but that when you come to the 
extraordinary floods of the unusual, occasional years a levee 
system which is supplemented by nothing else never has been 
secure and never will be; and I refer as authority for 
that point, gentlemen, to one of the authors of the Ransdell- 
Humphreys bill who in a letter sent to New Orleans for 
publication within the last two or three weeks stated, “If 
everything were done that the bill provides for and this mag- 
nificent system of levees built, in some greater flood the 
levees might be again overtopped.” 

Now then, the position we stand for is this: Speaking 
from the point of view of the lower Mississippi Valley, that 
country is entitled to be safeguarded against, not only the 
average floods, but against the greatest floods of the most 
exceptional years and it is not safe to develop that country 
under any other system. I do believe that character of pro- 
tection for many years to come could be had in the delta of 
the lower river by supplementing levees with a system of 
controlled outlets and spillways and I know that the most 
practical, common-sense men of that country agree with me. 
I do not hesitate to say it is my personal belief and judg- 
ment after studying this a year and a half on the ground, 
after watching these two great floods pass by, after studying 
every possible question involved with the water in front of 
me, that all the losses that have occurred in the last two 
great floods, probably over $500,000,000, have resulted pri- 
marily from the stubborn opposition of the engineers to a 
system of controlled outlets. Nothing more, and they took 
care of the excess waters. If those outlets had been con- 
trolled outlets and the channels which the water made across 
towns and villages had been controlled auxiliary channels, 
the lower Mississippi Valley would not have suffered one dol- 
lar from flood damage in the last two years. I am willing to 
state as far as the lifetime of the men now here are con- 
cerned, you can protect the delta with the levee — 
supplemented by an outlet system as provided by the 
Newlands bill, but you can not by a system of levees only 
with revetments. 


A National Point of View. 


When we come to look at it from a broad national point 
of view, I put the question up to you; how just is the plan 
to people of all sections? I ask you whether you do not 
think you should give protection to the citizen farmers of tie 
San Joaquin, or the lower Colorado, or the rivers of the 
west including the Big Muddy, and the Great Ohio Valley 
where it is estimated the annual flood damage is more than 
$50,000,000 a year and $100,000,000 in the single year before 
this last one when it was more than $250,000,000. Why 
should not the interests and rights of these very sections be 
considered as much as the rights of the lower Mississippi 
Valley? Will you go to Congress and explain this matter 
before the law ‘making body of the Nation? Are they going 
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to single out one section and say: ‘We will appropriate 
$60,000,000 for that section and nothing for the rest.” Can 

you do this when it is absolutely beyond question that you 
can demonstrate to any fair-minded man that the $60,000, 000 
is absolutely inadequate to accomplish its purpose ? Why, 

gentlemen, the testimony before the committees in Washing- 
ton a year ago showed that after the great flood of 1912 the 
Mississippi River Commission, having increased its estimate 
for levees from $16,000,000 to $58,000,000 and its estimate 
for revetments from $80,000,000 to more than $150,000,000, 
the testimony pointed out beyond all question that if you 
built a levee system without first building a revetment sys- 
tem, your levee system is in danger at any time of caving 
into the river. This has happened in the lower valley within 
the last few noe. You remember very well the Remy 
cave and the Poydras cave. It is true these people by the 
exhibition of nerve and quickness succeeded in stopping these 
two breaks before they became crevasses, but if you will 
vet the testimony of Capt. C. H. West last year and read it, 
you will want no further arguments. It shows that the 
umount of money apropriated by the Humphrey bill is hope- 
lessly inadequate. If the country is going to take hold of 
this flood problem and settle it, why not recognize in ad- 
vance what it is going to cost to do it? What would you 
think of a business man’s proposition to build a sawmill who 
would estimate. the cost at 50 or 75 per cent of what it 
actually will cost? 

Let us do what the Newlands bill does. gentlemen. — It 
realizes the vision of Captain While and puts at least that 
much of the government activities upon business principles ; 
it recognizes “that. the Mississippi River does not come up 
out of a hole in the ground at Cairo; that the same floods 
which occurred in the Ohio River overran them in the 
Mississippi. They have never had a flood which did not come 
from the upper streams. 

One of the things which we object to and protest against 
with reference to this reservoir system is the persistence 
with which the wrong conception of the matter is given to the 
people. Nobody proposes to store one-half, or one-fourth, or 
any large amount of the total volume of water running past 
a certain point. I spent nearly two years in Pittsburgh as 
oxecttive director while they raised the money and did the 
engineering and prepared that wonderful report of 175 pages, 
und as a result of that investigation they ascertained that 
with a system of seventeen reservoirs they could lower the 
crest of the highest flood at Pittsburgh 10 feet. If you 
van lower it 10 feet on the Allegheny, if you can lower 
it 10 feet on the Monongahela, if you can do it on every 
tributary of the Ohio River, if you can lower the floods 
on the Streams coming in from the South, then you have 
sot the channel space to carry every flood that ever will 
come in from the north, with the levees below Cairo at their 
present height. You can overcome the danger from the peak 
of the flood, if you can skim off the crest above the flood 
line and you have saved the desolation and destruction 




















which that peak will cause. That is all of the reservoir 
proposition as applied to floods. 

In the American Review of Reviews in the articles by Mr. 
Ransdell and another writer, you will find the extreme point 
of view of the lower Mississippi Valley. In the article of 
James J. Hill you will find the extreme point of view of 
the western United States. Ile knows that rivers can be 
dried up by the use of reservoirs and_ irrigation, The 
Missouri River floods can be controlled by reservoirs and 
the danger removed by a combination of waters from the 
Missouri and Ohio tributaries. If you can absolutely prevent 
the floods of the Missouri River you will not in any year 
have a flood of water coming from that river to make a 
combined flood with the Ohio, which will make it possible 
to protect the lower valley by levees. 

you take 2 acres of water and set it over 10,- 
000,000 acres of land which is about one-fifth of the available 
land, you have a volume of water enough to make a flood 
continuous 3 miles wide, 10 feet deep and 1,125 miles long 
and the people of the western country are begging Congress 
to take that water and put it on that land. Thereby you 
will increase the productiveness of that country $10 to 
$100 an acre, or at the minimum increase, over $100,- 
000,000 a year, and make a market for your lumber in that 
dry western country. 

Take the question of soil porosity. This recent flood on 
the Ohio River came from a rainfall of considerably less 
than 12 inches upon a comparatively small area of the 
territory. The total annual rainfall is very close to 40 
inches. If you take 12 inches of rainfall over that territory 
and put it into the form of a flood on the Ohio you will 
have about 100 miles from Pittsburgh to Cairo. You would 
have a flood 1,000 miles long, 1 mile wide and 200 feet 
deep, if that 12 inches ran off all at once. Why don’t you 
have it? Because the great reservoir Nature provided in 
Mother Earth absorbs the water and regulates the flood. 


Provisions of Newlands’ Bill. 


I have not any more time to take up with these details. 
The Newlands biil does for the lower Mississippi Valley what 
it needs. There is nothing that can be thought of that the 
national Government can do in the Ohio valley that is not 
provided for. The keynote of the Newlanda bill is co- 
vperation, unification and construction. In other words, co- 
operation between the Nation and the States and municipali- 
ties and districts and individuals. It is true that the New- 
lands dill does not make it a condition precedent that the State 
or lesser districts shal cooperate, and therein lies one of “a 
most fatal defects of the Humphreys bill. It says the Na- 
tion can do nothing unless the local district has previously 
provided one-third of the necessary expense, or given satisf: 
tory evidence of its intention to provide. If the lower levee 
district in Arkansas is broke, or discouraged, or dishonest 
then you leave absolutely at the mercy of the local levee 
board all the lower end of the state of Arkansas that might 
be and has been flooded by breaks in the section of the river 
which it controls. The Newlands bill gives the national 
Government a free hand without being held up by any local 
levee board for any reason whatsoever. 

Under unification it considers the entire river system as a 
whole. In point of construction this bill provides first an 
appropriation, then machinery for its expenditure and the 
prope? ma‘ ing of all plans. It gives the President of the 
United States the same position ‘of ove ight that must be 
occupied by the executive of any successful corporation. It 
provides for immediate construction and we will come to an 
end of this intolerable period of perpetual political investiga- 
tion and pass to a period of actual development, if this bill 
becomes a law. 

There are three engineers appointed by the President and 
in addition the Chief of Engineers of the United States En- 
gineer Corps, the Chief of the United States Reclamation 
Service, the Chief Forester and the Chief of the Topographi- 
cal Survey. You want to get these men all on the board 
and you want the head of the Reclamation Service there 
who has spent $80,000,000 in building reservoirs. You want 
the chief of the Topographical Survey, the chief of the 
Forest Service, who has in hand the preservation of timber 
at the headwater. You can not disconnect these men from 
the proposition any more than you could disconnect the pole 
of the wagon from the wheels and expect it to run. When 
you have got those men together, what does the bill pro- 
vide for? I will quote briefly from the index of its divisions. 

First, the appropriation of $60,000,000 annually for ten 
years. If you are going to appropriate $60,000,000 for the 
lower Mississippi, how much more for the Ohio? the Mis- 
souri? for the whole West? for the upper Mississippi’ 
Whenever you get to a point where you have provided for 
the entire country by any system of specific local appropria- 
tions you_will have appropriated more than $60,000,000 an- 
nually. You must recognize the rights of the people of the 
other sections to protect themselves through their members 
and they will never vote for $60,000,000 for the lower Mis- 
sissippi unless recognition is given to the needs of their own 
constituents. 

The bill further provides for the cooperation of States: 
the coordination and cooperation of Government bureaus: 
reference to and instructions from the President ; provisions 
for information and education of the people, which in my 
judgment, is the only opening from the political evils so 
eloquently presented by one of the gentlemen who addressed 
you yesterday. If these different departments of the Govern- 
ment are at present entitled to existence then they are en- 
titled to have their work made specific and effective in pro- 
tecting the country from such disasters. The Newlands Dill 
does that, and that is all it does. 


The Wood Box Situation. 


The Chair then called upon W. Morgan, of Mem- 
phis, to present a paper regarding the wood box situ- 
ation. His paper was as follows: 

I have been asked by your secretary to address you upon 
the subject of the Pridham case. 

You are all familiar with the nature of this case, and it 
is not my intention to attempt to review the evidence that 
was presented ‘either at the Los Angeles or Chicago hear- 
ings. The trade papers have covered these proceedings in a 
most excellent manner and you can gain a better knowledge 
of the scope of the testimony by reading these accounts than 
I could hope to give you in this address. I shall therefore 
confine my remarks to the work of the National Classifi- 
cation Committee of Lumber, Wooden Boxes and Allied 
Interests, the California Pine Box & Lumber Company and 
the Weed Lumber Company in behalf of the lumber and 
wooden box manufacturers of the United States. 

The original complaint of R. W. Pridham involved only 
bow question of discrimination in commodity rates from 

California terminals to eastern points as compared with 
rates on Jike articles westbound to these points, when shipped 
in straw or fiber board boxes. This of itself was not a 
question of vital interest to the lumber and wooden box 
trade, but for fear the case might assume a different 
phase, and one that would seriously injure the wooden 
box industry, the California Pine Box & Lumber Com- 
pany and the Weed Lumber Company employed counsel 
and filed an intervening petition with a view of protect- 
ing their interests, and the interests of the lumber trade 
in general, by placing themselves on record before the 
commission. 





















Early Status of the Case. 


It was well known that these interests were far sighted 
enough to take this step. As soon as the case was called 
the attorneys representing the transecnitinestal lines directly 
interested in the subject and defendants in the case ac- 
knowledged the charges and agreed to remove the disecrimi- 
nation. 

The complainants were not satisfied with this method of 
adjustment and immediately raised the question of the same 
rates off articles in fiber and wooden boxes. 

The examiner allowed this feature to be injected into the 
hearing and the case then assumed the nature of a fight 
between the fiber and wooden box interests to determine the 
relative merits of the two packages as freight containers. 





In view of the action taken by the California Pine Box & 
Lumber Company the lumber and wooden box manufacturers 
were placed in a position to protect their interests, and 
immediately took their place along with the railroads in 
defending the charges of complainants, with «a view of main 
taining the position of the wooden box as the standard 
container for freight shipment and the unit to be used in 
determining fair and equitable rates. 

This case was ably handled and the evidence presented 
wis overwhelmingly in favor of the wooden box Unfor 
tunately, on account of other engagements, the examiner 
was unable to complete the taking of testimony at Los 
Angele the case was adjourned for a future hearing 
in Chic , There were about nine witnesses of com 
plainant in rebuttal to be heard in Chicago, both sides agre« 
ing to put on no others, and the names of these witnesses 
were stipulated in the record. 











Action of Associations. 

Between the time of adjournment of the Los Angeles 
and the beginning of the Chicago hearing the consumers 
of fiber board boxes formed an organization for the pro- 
tection of their interest and appeared before the com- 
mission as intervenors and asked the privilege of offering 
evidence in support of the fiber and strawboard boxes as 
freight shipping containers. This was followed by an- 
other petition in intervention filed by the Strawboard Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, representing all the manu- 
facturers of strawboard boxes in the States east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 30th petitions were accepted by the 
commission. The case, then, of R. W. Pridham, originally 
involving a question of discrimination in rates eastbound 
as compared with those westbound, became a national 
issue, involving the merits of the two containers for 
freight shipments, and if decided in favor of the fiber 
box interests would result in untold damage to the lumber 
and wooden box industry. 

It was at this juncture that a meeting of lumber and 
box manufacturers was called by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers to be held at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, to devise ways and means for protection of the 
wooden box. 

At this meeting, which was well attended by repre- 
sentative men from the lumber and box industry, a 
committee was appointed to work out a plan of perma- 
nent organization. This committee recommended that a 
permanent committee be established to be known as the 
National Classification Committee of JI.umber, Wooden 
Boxes and Allied Interests. This committee was to take 
the place of the temporary committee of similar name 
formed at San Antonio, Tex., some three years ago, to 
handle the fiber box question until such time as a per- 
manent organization was found necessary. 

The recommendations of the committee were approved, 
and the following committee was appointed: 

W. B. Morgan, chairman; representing National Hardwood 
Lumber Associatior 
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J. E. Rhodes, treasurer. 

B. F. Masters, representing Shook Manufacturers’ National 
Association of Box Manufacturers. 

D. L. Goodwillie, representing manufacturers in the Na 
tional Association of Box Manufacturers. 

L. L. Barth, representing National Lumber Manufacturers 
ciation. 

F. E. Parker, representing National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

George X, Wendling, representing 
Lumber Co. 

A. Larsson, representing California Pine Box & Lumber Co. 

George M. Cornwall, representing Northwestern Association 
of Box Manufacturers. 

This committee was authorized to take such action as 
was necessary to protect the interest of its members in 
the Pridham hearing, which was to begin in Chicago the 
following day. 





California Pine Box & 


Action of Intervenors. 

At this hearing the question originally presented by 
R. W. Pridham was lost sight of and the examiner, in 
his opening remarks, stated that the case had now re- 
solved itself into an investigation by the commission of 
the merits of the two containers for freight shipments. 

This let down the bars, and the interveners immediately 
began the introduction of testimony entirely foreign to 
the case as originally presented, but in support of fiber 
packages as freight containers. A very large proportion 
of their witnesses, being consumers of these packages, 
had a personal interest in appearing in the case and their 
testimony was most favorable to the fiber box. 

Counsel and Time Limitations. 

As soon as your committee saw the trend that the 
case had taken, and the character of the evidence being 
accepted by the examiner, it was deemed necessary, in 
order to protect our interests, to employ counsel and file 
a petition in intervention so as to appear on record, and 
be in position to ask for a further hearing of the case. 
We were not prepared at that time to properly defend 
the wooden box, and we knew that unless we could have 
time to procure evidence of the proper character the rul- 
ing of the commission might be aeverss to our interests. 
We, therefore, employed Mr. M. F. Gallagher, of Chicago, 
as counsel, and immediately upon entering the case he 
decided it was absolutely necessary that we have an 
extension of time. Being unable to get the consent of 
the examiner to a continuance, a committee was sent to 
Washington to confer with the commission. They pre- 
vailed upon Commissioner McChord, under whose juris- 
diction the case is assigned, to grant two weeks in which 
to procure witnesses and prepare our evidence. ; 

We considered this time far too short and insisted 
upon at least thirty days, but the commission would not 
agree to this, and we were forced to accept their decision. 

(Continued on Page 59.) 
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NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 


Large and Enthusiastic Attendance and Eloquent Talks Mark Initial Session 


With a stronger initial day registration and actual 
larger attendance in the assembly chamber than at any 
previous meeting in its history, the sixteenth annual 
convention of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion opened Thursday morning in the Louis XVI room 
of the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, for a two days’ session. 
The first day’s registration was 720 and when President 
C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., opened the proceed- 
ings a few moments later than the announced time, many 
members were present. Most of the seats became occu- 
pied shortly after the session opened. 

The convention got its start when President Barnaby 
introduced Murdock MacLeod, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Chicago, who welcomed the delegates to 
the *‘ greatest lumber market in the world.’’ Mr. Mace- 
Leod’s talk was not long but it carried a conviction with 
it to the delegates that they were being entertained in a 
city that not only ranked first as a lumber mart but as 
a dispenser of hospitality. Mr. MacLeod spoke as fol- 
lows: 


It affords me very great pleasure to be accorded the privi- 
lege in the name and on behalf of the Lumbermen’s 
ciation of Chicago and the lumbermen of Chicago genet ally 
to extend to you a cordial welcome to the greatest lumber 
market in the world. I think I may safely add what may 
be of more especial interest to the members of this asso- 
ciation—the greatest hardwood lumber market in the world. 

Although our association differs from yours in many re- 
spects, the fundamental principles for which they stand are 
the same. The points of difference are that your association 
is young while ours is old comparatively; yours is large. 
having a membership of between 850 and 900, while ours is 
comparatively small, having a membership of only about 
200; yours is national, covering thirty States; ours is local, 
covering only the city of Chicago and its nearby suburbs. 
Your membership is interested in hardwood lumber only, 
though of course that includes many varieties, while ours 
is interested in all the varieties of soft wood lumber pro- 
duced in this country as well as in all the different 
varieties cf hardwood lumber. The fundamental principles 
for which we stand in common are the general welfare of 
the trade in which we are engaged, the correction of abuses 
if any should be found to exist. and the promotion and 
maintenance of just and honorable methods and a_ high 
standard of ethics in all our business transactions. 

Last year our association after much persuasion prevailed 
upon you to accept our invitation to hold your annual con- 
vention in this city, for the first time in fifteen years and 
the second time in your existence, and we are very highly 
gratified and complimented by your decision to come back 
here again this year to the home where you were born. While 
we have not much perhaps to offer you as an association, 
everything we have is yours while you are here. We ask 
you to make yourselves at home in our association head- 
quarters, where you will always find our secretary or his as- 
sistant and where everything we have there—committee 
rooms, writing rooms, telephone booths, etc., is at your ser- 
cive. 

In addition to the Lumbermen’s Association, which is a 
business organization, we have a _ social organization, the 
Lumbermen’s Club, with over 400 members, occupying its own 
quarters, in which we have all the usual club features. You 
are cordially invited to avail yourselves of all of the priv- 
ileges of the club during your stay here. 

As citizens of Chicago we know that our city has many 
attractions outside of its lumber interests to influence you 
to hold your annual conventions here. It is the greatest 
railroad center in the country, having 39 railroads, 24 of 
them through lines converging here from all quarters of the 
compass, making it perhaps the most accessible common 
center for all your members to get together. It has the best 
and most ample hotel accommodation of any city west of 
New York. It has for the entertainment of the ladies numer- 
ous theaters and a very attractive shopping district, includ- 
ing among its retail establishments the finest in the world. 
It has boulevards and parks which foreign visitors tell us 
are unsurpassed anywhere, and it has on its eastern border 
that magnificent inland sea, Lake Michigan, tempering the 
summer heat with its cooling breezes and a source of health 
and pleasure to all who enjoy life on the water and are fond 
of aquatic sports. 

Ve are glad that you have come again. We hope you 
will continue to be so weli pleased with our city and with 
the treatment you receive while here that you will continue 
to make Chicago what it is to many similar organizations 
your permanent annual convention home. 

The remarks of Mr. MacLeod met with loud applause, 
and when it ceased President Barnaby announced gravely 
that the association’s program committee probably 
made a mistake and took a chance in selecting a ‘‘ young 
man just starting out in life’’ to respond to thescordial 
and enthusiastic address of welcome. The ‘‘ young 
man’’ was John M. Woods, of East Cambridge, Mass. 
The facetious introduction of the man chosen to make 
the response put the delegates in a vein of good humor, 
and Mr. Woods in his characteristic and inimitable man- 
ner proceeded to make it plain that the ‘‘young man’’ 
reference was no joke and that in reality he was more 
youthful in spirit than ever, if not in years. He oe- 
casioned a hearty laugh at the start by relating a story 
of a young man of his home town who on making a 
speech was cheered for five minutes. The young man’s 
remark about his evident popularity was likened by Mr. 
Woods to his own reception. He jokingly referred to his 
remarks at last year’s convention in Chicago, when he 
made a comparison between Chicago and Boston, and not 
to the detriment of the latter. “However, he admitted 
Chicago was a great city, the ‘‘best city in the world, 
with some exceptions.’ Mr. Woods before closing also 
touched upon some of the economical and political prob- 
lems of the day, which evidently, judging from the ap- 
plause, met the approval of his hearers. 














Following Mr. Woods’ response President Barnaby 
delivered his annual address. He began with the 


assertion that he was glad his remarks came so early on 
the program as he was anxious to get his effort off his 
hands. In reviewing the work and progress of the asso- 
ciation during the year he has been its executive head 
President Barnaby said: 

In accordance with an established custom it is my 
privilege to submit a brief review of the accomplish- 
ments of the association during the last year. 





One year ago you honored me by election to the office 
of president. Those of you who were present will per- 
haps recall that I made no promise other than to put 
forth my best efforts to carry out the policies of my 
worthy predecessor, which resulted in such substantial 
growth during his administration. . 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association was or- 
ganized sixteen years ago to meet an urgent demand for 
inspection rules that would be universally recognized by 
buyers and sellers in all sections. During my brief 
talk one year ago, when you so generously elected me 
chairman, I stated that we then had accomplished the 
objects for which we were organized. Possibly some few 
doubted that fact then, but the great increase in mem- 
bership as well as the very important gain in the 
quantity of lumber officially inspected during the last 
year prove beyond doubt the truth of the statement that 
in so far as hardwood inspection rules are concerned 
there is but one association today. 

I trust you will pardon me if I dwell briefly on the 
past. Being a charter member of this association, having 
attended every convention but one, and having served 
as a director and member of the executive committee 
for six years, gives license perhaps to reminisce. This 
association was born in this city in 1897 and its first 
meeting was attended by less than thirty lumbermen. 
That there was great need of such an organization no 
honest man questioned. Prior to that time every market 
had its own rules of inspection, and both buyers and 
sellers interpreted such rules as they saw fit. In those 
days the question of securing fair treatment on the 
inspection and measurement was of equal importance 
with the financial standing of the customer. Not so 
today, because after our investigation of credit has been 
made and results show a solvent condition the old prob- 
lem of inspection and measurement is fully and finally 
solved by stipulating the official rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. As a direct result of 
the work of this organization the hardwood lumber in- 
dustry has been placed on a high plane and today ranks 
second to none in the entire commercial field. 

Growth of National Inspection and Membership. 

While I do not propose to weary you with statistics, 
I can not refrain from calling your attention to the rapid 
growth of our Inspection Department. In 1905 we had 
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President of National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
four salaried inspectors, whose earnings in inspection 
fees were not sufficient to cover the salary and expense 
the association was put to in maintaining them. Today 
we have thirty-five salaried inspectors who for the fiscal 
year ending May 1, 1913, together with the fee inspectors, 
measured and inspected a total of nearly 180,000,000 feet, 
with practically no expense to the association. This is 
an increase of 47,000,000 feet over 1912, or about 30 
per cent. During the year reinspections have been called 
on 1,594,695 feet. which is less than 1 per cent of the 
total amount. The result of these reinspections shows a 
difference of 4 per cent or more in money value on only 
261.469 feet, resulting in claims paid by the association 
345.30. I submit these figures as positive evidence 
that great progress has been made toward securing a 
more uniform application of the rules by the inspection 
force. It is my belief that much credit is. due our 
chief inspector for this improved showing, and I do not 
believe it would be possible to engage a more competent 
corps of inspectors than our present force. 

The increase in membership is also gratifying. One 
hundred and sixty new members have been admitted 
during the year, bringing the total to 859. I wish to call 
your attention to the fact that gains have been made 
in territory new to the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. I refer to our néighbors in Canada, and if you 
will consult the present list you will find we now have 
twenty-one members in Canada, as against three one 
year ago. The inspector stationed in Toronto has made 
a creditable showing and I believe even greater progre 
will be shown in that territory during the coming year. 

There is no longer opposition to the rules and official 
inspection of the National association in Greater New 
York. We now enjoy the support of forty-six firms in 
that market, so that this year marks an increase of 
nearly 100 percent in our numerical strength in that 
important center. 

In a large majority of the distributing markets and 
producing centers our support today is practically unani- 
mous, and this fact is surely corroborative of the claim 
that there exists today but one recognized set of in- 
spection rules for hardwood. 











Changes in Inspection Rules. 

In the revised by-laws adopted at our last annual 
meeting Article 9, Section 1, reads as follows: 

The inspection rules of this association can be changed only 
at an annual meeting by two-thirds majority votes of the 
members voting thereon. 

Section 2. No change in the inspection’ rules shall he con- 
sidered or voted upon by the membership | unless such pro- 
posed change shall have been submitted in writing to the 
chairman of the inspection rules committee not less than 





ninety days prior to said meeting. The inspection rules com- 
mittee shall submit to the membership through the secretary’s 
office its recommendations regarding such changes not less 
than thirty days prior to the annual meeting. 

Article 10. These by-laws may be altered or amended by 
the usual two-thirds vote of the members present at any 
annual convention, except Article 9, which may only be 
amended, altered or changed by giving notice of the proposed 
changes to the secretary-treasurer thirty days prior to the 
annual meeting, such notice to be signed by not less than 
ten members. The proposed changes to be submitted to the 
convention and voted on in the regular way. 

In conformity with Article 9, Section 2, the inspection 
rules committee in its annual report will submit — at 
this meeting to the membership its recommendations 
for changes in inspection rules as have been proposed 
by members of the association. In further conformity 
with Article 9, Section 2, these recommendations have 
been printed and were mailed to each member from 
the secretary’s office on April 5, 1913. As to the ad- 
visability of the proposed changes being adopted your 
chairman offers no comment. It is much more vital to 
every member that the association be maintained in 
its present condition of efficient usefulness than can be 
the particular wording of any inspection rule. Our 
corps of inspectors, however, is amply able to carry 
on inspection work for the membership at large whether 
changes are made or not. 

I have received during the last sixty days many letters 
from all branches of the trade in every section of the 
country, some favoring slight changes and others op- 
posing any change. I have invariably replied that, inas- 
much as it takes a two-thirds vote to change the rules 
of inspection, I was perfectly satisfied that no change 
detrimental to the association or trade at large would 
be made. The only criticism that has reached me during 
the year regarding our official inspection is to the effect 
that some of the inspectors are at times rather technical 
in the application of the rules. This criticism has by 
no means been general, but, in fact, has been confined 
to a very small percentage of members regularly em- 
ploying the service. In the recommendations submitted 
to you by the inspection rules committee they have ad- 
vised some modifications that will, in their opinion, re- 
move this criticism. You, no doubt, have given due 
consideration to the recommendations and I have no fear 
that other than wise counsel will prevail. This I will say: 
There is no member of the association who would not be 
worse off with every rule in the book written to suit his 
taste exactly and with no association to enforce such 
rules than he is today with some rules which may not 
suit his fancy, but with many other rules which are to 
his interest, all of which are rendered effective by the 
prestige which the association possesses at this time. 

I can not emphasize too strongly the quality of this 
membership, and it is a source of much pride to me 
that the best firms in all branches of the trade are now 
on the membership roll. I am proud to be on this list 
and consider it a great honor indeed to have served as 
your president. 

Reporting System. 

It is with pleasure that I call your attention to the 
reporting system which has been installed during the 
year. In our first call for reports from the consuming 
trade we requested a financial report, as well as state- 
ment of amount and kind of lumber consumed annually. 
Over 50 percent responded to our letter and at the 
present time we have over 500 reports on file, which 
can be obtained on request. This department has great 
possibilities and those who have used it are enthusi- 
astic in their praise of its value. It has already passed 
the experimental stage, and we are satisfied will prove 
of great value to our members. Up to the present time 
no charge has been -made to members for these reports, 
but to perfect the department and render it more effi- 
cient means an additional expense and possibly a slight 
charge for these reports will later be found necessary. 


Finances, Dues and Expense Accounts. 


We are closing the year in sound condition financially, 
as the secretary-treasurer’s report will show. It has 
been suggested that an increase in annual dues or in- 
spection fees should be considered at this time, to the 
end that the association be enabled to establish a reserve 
fund and be placed on a strong financial basis. The 
field for new members is rapidly narrowing and less 
revenue will accordingly be forthcoming from initiation 
fees. As mentioned above, 160 new members have been 
enrolled this year, which have brought us a revenue of 
$4,000, but we can not expect continuously to derive this 
amount from that source, and I recommend that the 
subject of an in¢@rease in annual dues be considered at 
this meeting. No association of any kind does so much 
for its membership on such small annual dues. 

Very few of the officers and directors have charged 
their expenses in attending board meetings. We have 
now reached a point where we should assume these 
expenses. When the association was struggling for a 
foothold and funds were scarce these men gave their 
time and expenses freely and are still doing so. 

Committee Reports and Appreciation. 

You will later hear the reports of inspection rules com- 
mittee, special committee on overweight claims, trans- 
portation committee, forestry committee and waterways 
committee. The members of these several committees 
have given much time and thought to their subjects, 
always bearing the good of the association in mind. 

The year’s work as your chairman has been most 
pleasant. I wish to take this opportunity to thank the 
members, officers, directors and members of committees 
for their kind and loyal tase and to assure them 
of my grateful appreciation. I also desire to thank the 
lumber press for their assistance and support of the 
association. 

We must not overlook the fact that the success of our 
association is largely due to the wise and intelligent 
management of Secretary Fish and his able assistants, 
the chief inspector and his efficient deputies. 


Reports Progress of Association. 

The annual address of President Barnaby was fol- 
lowed by the presentation of the report of Fr ank F, Fish, 
secretary and treasurer. His report was lengthy and 
thorough, and if told the members that the last year 
had witnessed more progress in the work of the asso- 
ciation than any year in its history; that in the year there 
had heen added 160 new members, which was a net gain 
of 59, many having dropped out or had been dropped, 
and that the association’s membership was now 859. He 
reviewed every branch of association work and told in 
detail of the increasing effectiveness and importance of 
the inspection department. When he said that June 1 
of this year the association did not have any indebtedness 
of any kind his statement met with enthusiastic ap- 
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HOLD SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


—Reports of Officers and Committees For the Year Show Remarkable Progress. 


plause. The report told in detail the healthy financial 
standing of the organization. In full it was as follows: 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association, during 
the fiscal year which closes with this convention, has 
made greater progress in every department than in any 
previous years in its history. There is no market or sec- 
tion in the United States or Canada in which its rules do 
not govern, nor is there any section in which buyers are 
unwilling to recognize its official inspection. The figures 
which are presented in this, my eighth annual, report 
show in detail the exact amount of lumber inspected in 
the various markets, the increase in membership, and the 
resources as indicated by our books at this time. 

In drafting this report and statement it is impossible 
to list the asset of greatest value and importance, which 
consists of the confidence and good will of practically 
every important buyer of hardwoods throughout the 
United States and Canada, who have become convinced, 
through many tests, that the present rules, and their 
official application through the inspection bureau, fur- 
nish protection and provide fairly for their interests. A 
large number, probably a majority, of the new members 
who have joined our ranks during the year have done 
so in recognition of the valuable services rendered to 
all branches of the hardwood industry, but there are a 
number who have become identified with this association 
because they found it difficult in some cases, and abso- 
lutely impossible in many instances, to obtain recogni- 
tion from representative buyers unless they placed them- 
selves in a position to furnish the bonded certificate in 
case of a dispute or difference after the arrival of their 
stocks. It is therefore evident that this association has 
established a service that has become an absolute neces- 
sity in many instances to the successful conduct of busi- 
ness. 

Work of the Inspection Department. 

The figures presented in this report show that the 
inspection department has officially inspected a larger 
amount of lumber during the past twelve months than 
in any similar period in the record of the department. 
While this increase in volume is gratifying, far greater 
satisfaction is offered in the indisputable evidence, to 
follow, of greater efficiency. This is evidenced by the 
fact that fewer reinspections and complaints have been 
registered on a volume of 197,000,000 feet than were re- 
ceived during years when the inspection bureau totals 
were less than eighty million. No one can successfully 
contradict the statement that a greater degree of uni- 
formity exists today in the application of National rules 
by the force of licensed inspectors than ever before. 

It is my belief that the force of inspectors now in the 
employ of this association is the most competent and 
reliable that can be secured. Our confidence in the judg- 
ment and ability of the force is best illustrated by a 
brief statement of a general offer that is being made 
whenever serious complaint or criticism is offered. Oc- 
casionally a letter is received charging that the inspector 
representing the association in some market has dis- 
criminated unfairly against the shipper, and in a few 
instances the charge has been made that such inspector 
is influenced to the detriment of the shipper by local 
buyers. In all cases we reply to the writers of these let- 
ters urging that they meet the chief inspector of the as- 
sociation at the point where the lumber is located and 
go over it with him, and the association guarantees to 
pay railroad fare and all other expense of the shipper 
if after the investigation he is not convinced that the 
original inspector’s work was absolutely fair to his in- 
terests, and that he received thé protection to which 
he was entitled under the National rules of inspection. 
During the year this proposition has been accepted by 
a number of firms and without exception the charges 
of unfairness or incompetency have been withdrawn, 
and the association files now contain numerous letters 
testifying that the charges brought were without foun- 
dation, and that the error was that of some inspector 
— than the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
deputy. 

Inspection in Detail. 

The figures in detail of the inspection department for 
the year ending May 1, 1913, showing the quantity in- 
spected in each market with amount earned and exact 
expense of maintenance, follow: 

Feet Inspected. Earnings. Expense. 


Sty FiOwie MNOS 6 apkicocas es eee 10,320,936 $5,872.18 $5,147.41 
COMER OI TNT esos oles keene 9,327,170 5,596.03 5,532.66 
MOMs; TORN. 5. o.0.6-5 5-016 60a-a%0 6,966,171 8,967.67 3,618.50 


New Orleans, La 


. 6,853,528 3,875.38 3,447.60 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


. 5,773,130 3,708.82 4,976.64 





PHilsgel ond, Pas 055: c4ccas §,314,522 2,988.65 2,555.08 
TROBtGH, BOOMER, 5 56.0 oases sare asses 4,428,769 2,319.95 1,908.93 
te eee 4,325,270 2,487.66 2,178.87 


Minneapolis, Minn 4,108,124 2,208.35 2,353.56 


New York City, N. Y. 





MONG, DNs 5 cc ersie ves otra ee 3,410,680 1,901.18 2,101.38 
Huntington, W:. Va.........6. 8,529,204 1,834.20 1,952.17 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ......... 3,407,988 1,799.29 1,360.62 
LOWIBYIC, TER, soc cs csc asa ose 3,312,817 1,773.35 1,957.30 
Ce ME bese bevasvascawes . 8,803,710 1,902.82 1,500.23 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............ 3,127,700 1,820.46 1,828.50 
Washvilie, TORR, 2.0... 005 0<s00 2,336,193 1,241.30 1,653.60 
WSAIEIM ONG, WES 6-505. 6: 6:25.9.605.0000 2,268,631 1,354.98 1,304.92 
POTHNIG, QHLATIO % 066 6.000 sae 2,066,855 1,117.59 1,427.08 
Le hs ck: i aa 1,885,309 1,182.82 1,699.70 
PVIBtOl, WOU. 6.56 <0. 5.55083 oe 1,875,162 967.07 1,200.00 
PPRONBAB cil cctyics cles sets 8 a0 1,232,461 683.35 625.75 
ROI s solo hiatscaarsd.e sa aica say sic 819,181 717.59 1,060.20 
ce. ee 352,950 176.83 159.25 
Chief INSpGGtOr «<< .9-«0: 0.908 1,520,975 1,958.33 6,705.75 
Michigan & Wisconsin mills 

Ls ee eee ine van ee 74,589, 268 a 8 oe 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Fee).. 8,773,939 438.69 Biel avatre 
Mobile, Ala, (Feé)........00- 718,494 rr 


As shown above, the work of the salaried inspectors 
shows a total of 95,851,690 feet, which is a gain for them 
of 17,882,171 feet over last year, while the work of the 
“fee” inspectors at mill points totals 84,081,701 feet, a 
gain of 29,206,964 feet over the year previous. The total 
net gain over 1912 is 47,089,135 feet, and a comparison 
of this amount with that of the year which closed May 1, 
1911, shows an increase of 67,898,215 feet. 

In April 1912 an inspector was stationed at Huntington, 
W. Va., and the Gemand for the service necessitated 
placing a second inspector in that district, which was 
done in January of this year. In September last a ma- 
jority of the leading hardwood manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers of Toronto joined the association, and a 
salaried inspector was located there. We have recently 
placed Sault Ste Marie on the list, and increasing de- 
mand has resulted in the appointment of assistant in- 
spectors in Philadelphia and New York Cit 

he figures covering official reinspection indicate that 
substantial and permanent progress have been made 
toward getting a more uniform application of the rules 
by the inspectors and that National inspection is finally 
and firmly established in all markets. There is no doubt 
that the recent disastrous floods in many sections ma- 
terially reduced the volume of inspection work, but not- 
withstanding these disasters our inspection department 
shows a net increase of 25 per cent over last year. 


Status of Membership. 

Additional evidence of our progress is afforded by the 
increase in membership. Since the meeting held here 
in Chicago just one year ago (June 6 and 7, 1912), 170 
new applications for membership have been received, 
of which 10 were rejected either on account of being un- 
desirable or ineligible. Failures and withdrawals from 
business number 81; 10 have been drgpped on account 
of being delinquent in the payment of dues, and 10 have 
resigned. The total number of new members admitted 
during the year is 160, being a net gain for the year of 
59 members, bringing the present membership to 859. 
When the fact is considered that we started the year 
with 800 it is believed that this gain will compare favor- 
ably with that of all other lumber and trade organiza- 
tions. <A brief analysis of this membership by States is 
as follows: 





EO INMNIE ob 535 4.4 oiecd eee vlose.e 92 DT” Se eee ee 34 
POURGYIVANIA oo oie 6 sn sicicces 89 OS eer rr er ee 32 
Or eer 81 West Virginia 

Be ee Sener ie 79 Kentucky ....... 

Tennessee ......0% . 68 Massachusetts . 

Wisconsin .. 2... cea: ae A re 
a prercccciece casters Siete we racs 46 WEMOROEOS 6.5 3.6505 6 6c be eee 
EMME MRAIEU Ng 5550-91 4:010,.6 a0 elaver 42 WARNS 8.59.6: we acwie 4d k eereve 
RRM Pi uae wluererale aac 38 


Above we account for 800. The remaining 59 are lo- 
cated as follows: Mississippi, 12; Maryland, 9; Alabama, 
7; North Carolina, 7; Texas, 6; Georgia, 4; New Jersey, 
3; Connecticut, 2; Florida, 2; Rhode Island, 2; Iowa, 2; 
South Carolina, 2; California, 1 


Committee and Board Work. 


During the year five meetings of the executive commit- 
tee and board of managers have been held, as follows: 


pO OF CRP OO MONE 15.9) 0, 9,5506. 04 51a bre a hik he aneve dela wales June 7, 1912 
Executive committee... ....0..sccceees- Suess sce October 24, 1912 
ATG OF UE OCU OE o.oo 0a ns6a di0re0 ered Hore eee ese’ January 15, 1913 
BIZCCUCIVE COMMILICE.. 6. ok ocd ce Se ccrecesescceec Maye & 1998 
IE COU COE sarc sig pints od nee Sins wise tre ceie-eie June 4, 1913 


All of these meetings excepting one were held at the 
executive offices in Chicago, the exception being the 
meeting of May 6, 1913, which was held in Louisville, 
Ky., on which occasion the committee were the guests 
of the Louisville Hardwood Club of that city. The meet- 
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ings have all been well attended. Every suggestion and 
complaint has been carefully reviewed and if there is 
a just claim outstanding at this time it is due to the fact 
that it has not been presented in proper form to the asso- 
ciation through the office of the secretary. 

In previous annual reports the attention of members 
has been called to the fact that failure to inform them- 
selves was responsible for a majority of the complaints 
registered, and this same statement applies to the year 
just closing. In your own interest as well as those of 
the association, I wish to impress upon you the impor- 
tance of a thorough understanding of the rules which 
govern the inspection department. These rules are 
printed on pages 6, 7 and 8 of the official book of in- 
spection rules, 

Co-operating With Consumers. 

My report submitted last year contained the recommenda- 
tion that the association add a department for securing in- 
formation from consumers, and acting under the orders of 
the committee on officers’ reports this work was started in 
November, 1912. Blank forms providing space for state- 
ment of resources and liabilities, and also for listing their 
annual requirements in hardwood lumber, were sent out 
to a number of consumers in all sections of the United 
States and Canada. Nearly 50 percent of the consumers 
receiving these blanks responded almost by return mail, and 
by following up those who had not been heard from we were 
successful in getting the desired information from a majority 
of them. Our experience to date proves conclusively that the 
coébperation of fully 75 percent of the important buyers of 
hardwoods in car lots can be secured. In order to acquaint 
the membership with the plan, the first lot of reports (about 
225) showing annual hardwood requirements, were printed 
in pamphlet form and sent out under the title of ‘“Con- 
sumers’ Register’ in March last. Tickets of inquiry have 
been sent every member and as now operated we undertake 
to secure a signed financial statement and register of re- 
quirements on any consumer in the United States or Canada 
members inquire upon. Although these inquiry tickets did 
not reach the membership until April 1, our records show 
that we have answered over 500 inquiries since that date, 
and it affords me pleasure to be able to report numerous 
letters commending the reports furnished. 

Some objection was entered against the plan of _publish- 
ing and sending out this information in the form of a 
pamphlet, and your secretary suggests that the plan be 
adopted of a printed bulletin each month to include the 
names and addresses of consumers who have filed state- 
ments during the previous month, so that members finding 
names of interest can secure the complete report on appli- 
cation at the general office. The monthly bulletin could 
also include the information now covered by the monthly 
letter to members and show the names of firms applying 
for membership, and also those members dropped for any 


cause, thus furnishing a list of members revised monthly. 
Along the same lines, the bulletin, as the official organ of 
the association, would report all changes in the list of in- 
spectors and each issue carry an up-to-date list of names 
and addresses of licensed inspectors. I desire to recommend 
to the membership a trial of the plan to issue a monthly 
bulletin to include the information above outlined. 


Finance. 

The finances of the association during the past year show 
some improvement and sufficient funds have been available to 
enable the association to promptly meet bills and obligations 
of every nature. On June 1 there was no indebtedness of 
any nature. The following is*a detailed statement of receipts 
and disbursements, the correctness of which is certified to in 
the attached report of Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Co., public 
accountants and auditors: 

RECEIPTS. 
Balance reported at convention, June 6, 1912....... 
From membership dues........ 32,951.96 
Prone IMSPOCtion TEGO... kc bec cicccecececee’ 59,684.21 
Prom iispection rules... oi... cccsveesccvee 432.94 $93,069.11 


. . $1,638.24 





$94,707.35 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Salaries and expenses, sec’y-treas., asst. 
sec’y, chief inspector, inspectors and of- 
fice help $ 
Postage and printing............. 
Convention, executive committee, sté 
ing committees and miscellaneous 
eke EO SE OTT PE CO Pere 
General office expenses, telephone, tele- 
graph, light, exchange, supplies, etc... 









Reinspection settlements and claims..... 1,265.40 
MEN care 'a sh 0c/a: ok WD Hehe male wes, eles sees 2,880.00 
Re Cee ee eae 98.11 


CPECe SUT NEN os. oo tiee o Sea wie oi Kew ee eowee en 743.15 $90,944.75 


Leaving a balance on deposit at the Fort 
Dearborn Natl. Bank, June 2, 1913, of..$ 2,015.42 


In the Hibernian Bank, June 2, 1913, of.. 1,000.00 
And cash on hand, June 2, 1913 ......... 747.18 
Total in. goneral Tans occcicciceccies $ 3,762.60 


in addition, the books show oustanding accounts for 
inspection fees earned $6,069.62; for me mbership 
dues payable $4,755, and advances to employess, 
FEM B COAG OES ocbcd icncccscuctededcecdsues eee 


Bringing resources in cash and good outstanding 
BCCOURTS 10 cccccieecesecesecvevcvcesecescscccess cHaueaean 
Today this membership is an organized force of 859 firms. 

lo the active and loyal interest of the officers and members 

the present condition of the association is due, and as secre- 
tary I desire to acknowledge the support given my office and 
to express My appreciation. 

The standing of any association depends upon the active in- 
terest of its membership. Your help, as individuals, to main- 
tain the pre sent standard is necessary, and a continuation of 
your co-operation and support is earnestly requested. 

Report of Forestry Committee. 

Before John M..Woods as chairman of the forest com 
mittee read this committee’s report, Secretary-Treasurer 
Fish made some important announcements in reference to 
the entertainment features of the convention. When Mr. 
Woods arose to read the committee report he was given 
another hearty greeting. The thorough and valuable 
report which easily showed that the able hand of Mr. 
Woods had considerable part in its making, was as 
follows: 


Whom art thou like in thy greatness? Behold, the 
Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with firm branches and 
with a shadowing shroud, and of a high stature, and his 
top was among the thick boughs. The waters made him 
great, the deep set him up on high with her rivers running 
about his plants, and sent her little rivers into all the 
trees of the field. Therefore, his height was extolled above 
all the trees of the field, and his boughs were multiplied, 
and his branches became long because of the multitude of 
waters, when he shot forth. All the fowls of Heaven made 
their nests in his boughs, and under his branches did all 
the beasts of the field bring forth their young, and under 
his shadow dwelt all great nations. 

Thus was he fair in his greatness, in the length of his 
branches, for his root was by great waters. The cedars in 
the garden of God could not hide him; the fir trees were 
not like his boughs, and the chestnut trees were not like 
his branches; nor any tree in the garden of God was 
like unto him for beauty. I have made him fair by the mul- 
titude of his branches, so that all the trees of Eden that 
were in the Garden of God envied him. 

Can human mind express in language the beauty, sub- 
limity and value of the forests better.than these words of 
the old Hebrew prophet, written more than twenty-five 
centuries ago? Verily, ‘the tree of the field is man’s life” 
and ‘the leaves’ of these are for the healing of the na- 
tions.” “J will plant in the wilderness the cedar, the 
shittah tree, and tie myrtle and the cil tree. I will set 
in the desert the fir tree, and the pine, and the box-tree 
together, that they may see and know and consider and 
understand together that the hand of the Lord hath done 
this, and the Holy One of Israel hath created it. Instead 
of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle tree, and it shall be to the 
Lord for a name for an everlasting sign that shall not be 
cut off. The glory of Lebanon shall come upon thee, the 
fir tree, the pine tree and the bow together to beautify the 
place of my sanctuary and I will make the place of my feet 
glorious, 

A Difficult Task. 

Your committee fully realizes the Herculean task of proper- 
ly presenting this. subject for your consideration. With all 
that has been said and written and all our experience we 
have not and can not master even the alphabet of forestry, 
its tremendous yalue to the human race, its necessity for 
the purity. of the air, and protection of the water supply, 
not only for domestic us:s, navigation and motive power 
but for a home for the fisa to supply feod for mankind. 
The forest is the natural home for the bird and animal. 
Figures are feeble to express the financial value to the 
nation, capital employed. wages paid, value of output, the 
necessities and luxuries of home, business, transportation, 
reading and communication. 


A Personal and National Duty. 


Hundreds of thousands of our people depending upon the 
forests to earn their living, is it not worth our while to 
do all we can by precept and example, to use wisely, care- 
fully conserve this invaluable heritage so that it may 
serve the coming generations as it has the past and present, 
leaving out every noble sentiment, all the pleasure humanity 
enjoys, all its beneficent influences in shaping and moulding 
character? Financial considerations alone are sufficient to 
justify legislatures in State and nation in making investiga- 
tions, voting appropriations, formulating plans for the care 
and management of the national forests and in every way 
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possible encouraging, assisting and educating the whole 
people to a judicious use of what we now have, and by 
afforestation lay the foundation for a permanent forest 
supply. 

So far the history of the forests is the same as_ the 
history of the Indian. buffalo and deer, constantly receding 
before civilization. Without prompt and intelligent action 
on the part of the nation, State and individuals, the 
propheey put into the mouth of the Indian by the poet 
Bryant will be fulfilled. 

But I behold a fearful sign 
To which the White Man's eyes are blind. 
before these fields were shorn and _ tilled 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed, 
The melody of waters filled the wood. 
‘These pleasant sounds are heard no more, 
The streams are silent as the sun, 
rhe rivers by the blackened shores 
With lessening currents run. 
The realms our tribes were crushed to get 
May be a barren desert yet. 

Legislative Relations. 

No criticism can be made against this association or its 
members of lack of zeal or interest in forestry. By _ pa- 
tient continuance in well doing we shall reap, if we faint 
net. Your chairman prepared and had introduced in the 
Massachusetts slature a resolution protesting against 





turning over the national forests to the States in which they 
are located, Chis resolution passed unanimously both 





branches of the legislature, was signed by the governor 
und a copy sent to the senators and_ representatives in 
Congress trom our State, eighteen in all. Also, as chair- 


committee, protested for this association against 
uny curtailment of the appropriation for the care and man- 
agement of the national forests. Legislation in State and 
nition has been closely watched in all matters relating to 


man of this 


forestry ; Chief Forester Grave's advice and counsel have 
been asked and all that your committee has done or tried 
to do has met with his hearty approval. 
Effects of the New Tariff. 
As every member of the association is aware, in the Un- 
derwood tariff bill lumber in about all its forms is put on 
the free list. As to what effect this will have on the forest 


und its products there are probably widely divergent views 
among our membership. Your committee does not feel it wise 


to make any recommendations, feeling that each member 
will give his views pro or con to the Committe on Ways 
und Means of the Congress, or to his representative in the 





Senate and House. While not expressing an opinion as a com- 
mittee, your chairman's individual opinion is expressed in 
the shortest and what he believes the best, speech ever 
made on the tariff by the great President, Abraham Lincoln. 
When asked what he thought about the tariff he said: “I 
don’t pretend to know much about the tariff, but I think 






this: If we buy our goods abroad they get the money 
und we get the goods; if we make the goods at home we 
have got both the goods and money.” Nearly everything in 


this world that is alive goes in pairs, the same applies to 


business and economic: conditions. Low prices and low 
wages generally go together, and high prices and 
high wages likewise. Kor oue humble lumberman | 
fecl that there is competition enough among our- 
selves to warrant the belief that not more than an 
honest, legitimate profit can be made, or the great 


public wronged or injured, and further that it is not nec- 
essary to send an elaborate engraved invitation to all the 
world to come in and help themselves to our markets with- 
out money and without price, and that the divine injunc- 
iion that he who neglects to provide. for his own has 
denied the faith and is more than an infidel applies with 


equal force to nations as to individuals. Looking into the 
fuces of this body of men of long experience, high character 
und demonstrated business ability, | can not but feel that 
our great President, for whom I have the greatest respect, 
believing him an honest, sincere, able man, is hardly com 
petent by experience and training to instruct you gentle- 
men in the art of transforming the standing tree in the 
forests into merchantable lumber. Some of us [ am_ sure 


would. as he says, like to sharpen our wits so that the many, 
sometimes insurmountable physical obstacles might be re- 
moved. But no Princeton University, correspondence, or 
other school will teaeh one to run a sawmill under water, or 
teach alligators to haul saw logs in a flooded district. Books 


do not teach everything one has to know to successfully 
carry on the lumber business. 
Nonpartisan Handling Needed. 
The most of us have been brought up in the business 
and kept abreast of the and this association is an 





illustration of modern thot t, putting the combined knowl- 
edge and experience in concrete form for the benefit of 
all. Could torestry, business, the tariff be completely di- 
vorced from partisan politics and put into the hands of men 
like those at the head of this and other great business or- 
eanizations, it would result in stable business, increased 
efficiency and greatly lessened taxation. As individuals we 
should ‘be willing to accept public office. Let the men 
who represent you in the law-making bodies know your 
views; they are human and susceptible of public opinion. 
If they are honest they want all the facts. We need first of 
all high-minded men of demonstrated business ability to 
legislate on business matters. Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, but sin is a reproach to any people. Labor and capi- 





tal, business, banking, manufacturing, agriculture, forestry 
are all interlocked and neither can be hurt without all the 
others are, directly or indirectly. The same rule applies 
to all sections: “If one member suffer all the members 
suffer with it.” é ; 
Friday of last week a united country reposed from its 
labors and stood with uncovered head, with song, prayer 


and gifted, inspired speech paid a loving tribute to the men 
who saved the nation in the dark days of 1861 to 1865 





above every soldier's grave, nature’s choicest flowers, and 
the emblem of the nation. I believe we can all say 
Your flag and my flag 
There it flies today, 
Over your land and my iand 
Half a world away. 
Blood red, rose red, 


Its stripes forever gleam 


Pure white, soul white, 
Our good forefathers’ dream, 
Sky blue, true blue, : 
fhe stars that shine aright 


A xlorious guidon of the day 


A shelter through the night. 
Your flag and my flag, 

And oh how much it holds 
Your land and my land 

Safe within its folds. 
Your heart and my heart 


Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun kissed and wind tossed 





rhe red, the blue, the white. 
The one flag, the great flag, 

The flag for me and you 
Glorified, all else beside, 

The red, the white, the blue. 


As long as political lawyers and unprincipled labor agita 
make our laws and control our financial and business 
interests just so long will agitation, instability, loss, high 
taxation, and reckless, needless expenditures continue. The 
business interests of this nation ought to rise up in all 
their might and say to President Wilson, Congress and State 
legislatures that class legislation like the rider tacked on 
to the sundry civil appropriation bill relating to labor unions 
and farmers’ organizations shall stop now and forever. Both 
have legitimate fields, and when properly conducted are 


tors 





capable of doing much good, but both should be compelied 
to incorporate under the law and, if they violate it be 
amenable to it. It means trenble and anarchy when organ- 
ized bodies can do whut the individuals, firm or corporation 
can not lawfully do. 

In conclusion I ask each one of you to take an active in- 
terest in political affairs; keep a vigilant watch on all 
State and national legislation. 


FORESTRY COMMITTEE, 


JGHN M. Woops, Chairman, 
ALEX WILLSON, W. W. GaArrorr, 
S. B. ANDrERsSoNn, W. C. LANDON, 


Transportation Committee’s Report. 

The last report of the morning session was that of the 
transportation committee and was presented by its chair- 
man, Emil Guenther, of Philadelphia, Pa. It was not 
lengthy, but contained valuable information and recom- 
mendations. Among its contentions was the one that 
codperation with the railroads and not antagonism was 
what was most needed. The report in full was as follows: 

The past year has seen considerable readjustment of traf- 
fic problems which have been pending for some time. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has held numerous hear- 
ings and many new important rulings and decisions have 
been made. These matters, however, have been reported in 
detail by the various lumber journals, and the committee 
believes that the members are well informed. There are 
several rulings, however, to which the committee desires to 


direct the attention of the members, and cites the follow- 
ing: 
Ruling No. 379: Interest Upon Overcharge Claims. Upon 


inquiry, held, that on all unsettled claims for overcharges 
carriers must pay interest from the time the charges were 
improperly collected. 

From this it will be seen that the shippers at last have 
an effective right which, if exercised, will do much to cor- 
rect the delay in adjusting claims. This one matter alone 
bas been the cause of numerous bills being introduced in 
Congress to facilitate prompt handling of claims by the 
railroads. It is the opinion of the committee that the 
railroads are now giving more prompt and better attention 
to claims for overcharge, ete., due, no doubt, to the pressure 
which has been brought to bear and the criticism of their 
methods. 

Expense in Misdeliveries. 

There is another matter which seems to be commonly mis- 

understood with regard to the rights of the consignee ac- 





JOIN M. WOODS, OR EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. ; 
Who Presented Forestry Committee Report. 


cepting delivery of goods from points other than noted on 
routing instructions. In several instances it appears that 
shipments made with instructions for delivery on the tracks 
of one carrier were misrouted, and arrived at the destina- 
tion on tracks of another carrier; however, they could have 
been switched to the proper delivery tracks without un- 
reasonable delay at the expense of the carrier at fault. In- 
stead of instructing the railroad to do this, the consignee 


drayed the shipment to his plant expecting to collect 
charges for drayage from the railroad on account of its 


error in making delivery on the wrong track. The rail- 
road refused to consider the charges, and the matter was 
taken before the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
ruled that reparation for the cost of the drayage could not 
be allowed, inasmuch as the consignee had the right to com- 
pel the railroad to make delivery on tracks as specified by 
routing instructions, but, failing to exercise this right, 
waived all claims for additional expenses incurred. This 
is according to rulings Nos, 234, 283 and 286—‘"D,” over- 
ruling No, 25. 
Proposed General Rate Advances. 

In regard to the question of rates this matter is the 
source of growing agitation and discussion. There is no 
doubt that the railroads will soon make a concentrated ef- 
fort toward a general advance, and whether or not the busi- 
ness of the country can stand advances is a question that 
must sooner or later be definitely decided. It is a well- 
known fact that the volume of traffic has greatly exceeded 
the growth of the facilities of the railroads and extensive 
additions and improvements will have to be made promptly 
in order to give any effective relief. The railroads claim 
that the present rates do not give sufficient returns to en- 
able them to make such improvements, due to the fact that 





expenses have gone up rapidly during the last few years. 
Increased wages, legislation—both Federal and State—have 


had an important influence upon expenses, and the railroads 
claim that a general increase of rates is imperative. The 
recent bulletins issued by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
at Washington, D. C., shows by statistics compiled that the 
capital value of railway properties is increasing less than 
half as fast as the capital values of either the agricultural 
or manufacturing industries, and also that the percentage 
of the net return on capital in manufactures is over twice 
as high as on railways. The shippers will have to be well 
prepared to present their side of the case strongly in order 
that : standard of fairness for all concerned may be main- 
tained. 

In regard to this matter the committee desires to adhere 
to its former policy, that nothing is to be gained by an- 
tagonizing the railroads, and that it will be best for all in- 
terests to discuss the matter thoroughly and test it out 
fairly in a friendly manner, rather than assume an aggres- 
sive, belligerent attitude. That the majority of carriers have 
made an effort to gain the good will and favor of the public 
is evident, and to accomplish this they have devised several 
plans which have really done much toward the improvement 
of general conditions. The railroads have recently endea- 
vored to show that they are at the service of the public, 
and in some instances officials of authority have accompan- 
ied special trains in order that any grievances in the com- 
munity visited could_be immediately brought to the atten- 
tion of the proper officials and adjusted at once. The com- 





mittee feels that this attitude expresses a willingness to 
coébperate with the public and a desire for a reasonable hear- 
ing to acquaint the public with their needs which should 
be reciprocated by the shippers. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the shippers have rights which must not be 
waived or overlooked, and that they are prepared to protect 
their interests. 

The railroads have already attempted to raise rates in 
several instances, but protests were filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and suspension of the tariffs provid- 
ing such advances were ordered until full investigation 
could be made. In connection with this matter a communt- 
eation was received from one of our members in regard to 
the proposed advance of rates in the southern territory, 
which the committee referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and believes that the matter will be settled 
shortly. 





Harmonious Relations With Carriers. 

In conclusion, the committee is very much gratified with 
the support and manner in which the members have received 
the various recommendations that have been made, especially 
so with regard to placing complaints directly before the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, which, no doubt, is the 
cause for a considerable decrease in the volume of corres- 
pondence formerly received relative to these matters. The 


free and more extensive use of the privilege granted by the 
Act to Regulate Commerce has probably been the greatest 
factor in eliminating friction and restoring harmony, and 
the efforts of the committee to keep the members informed 
have been well rewarded and considerable benefit has been 
derived. A 
It has always been the aim of the committee to maintain 
a conservative and friendly attitude with the railroads and 
avoid the aggressive and critical arguments which were rife 
as short a period as four years ago. Nothing of lasting 
benefit has ever been accomplished in the heat of angry dis- 
cussion, and the change to more friendly relations, which 
have lately been evidenced, points to a new era of under- 
standing which argues well for the accomplishment of more 
permanent good to all parties concerned than ever before. 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE, 
EMIL GUENTHER, Chairman. 
OTIs A. FELGER, 
GEORGE H. Hout, 
3efore the ‘ning sessi alos ions were passed 
sefore the morning session closed motions were passe 
designating that President Barnaby appoint a committee 
on officers’ reports and a committee on resolutions. The 
motion concerning the committee on resolutions carried 
the provision that all resolutions be submitted to this eom- 
mittee before being brought to the attention of the con- 
vention. President Barnaby said he would announce 
the membership of each committee at the afternoon 
session, 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the beginning of the afternoon session two tele- 
grams expressing regret at the senders’ inability to be 
present were read. The first was from F. A. Diggins, 
of Cadillac, Mich., former president of the association, 
and the other from Gordon C. Edwards, first vice presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Diggins in his message said illness pre- 
vented his presence, and that he deeply regretted he 
could not attend the convention. He expressed the 
wish that a spirit of harmony would prevail in all 
matters for consideration before the convention. Later 
on in the afternoon session a motion was passed that 
the association send a telegram to former President 
Diggins expressing regret at his absence and wishing 
him rapid recovery. At the conclusion of the reading 
of the telegram, President Barnaby announced the 
membership of the two committees he was empowered 
to name, as follows: ‘ 

Committee on Officers’ Reports—O. O. Agler, Chicago, 
chairman; Orson E. Yeager. Buffalo, N. Y.. E. V. Bab- 
cock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. W. Russe, Memphis, Tenn., and W. 
E. Chamberlain, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Resolutions—Earl Palmer, Paducah, Ky., 
chairman; Charles A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; Frederick 
S. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Alex Lendrum of Kansas City, Mo. 


Following the committee announcements, James E. 
Stark, chairman of the special committee on over- 
weight claims, read the committee’s report, which was 
a thorough review of the weighing problem that is at- 
tracting so much attention at the hands of shippers. 
The report told the status of the weighing case which 
is now before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and detailed many of the alleged irregularities in 
weighing methods as now conducted by the railroads. 
It detailed the changes advocated. The report in full 
was as follows: 


Your special overweight claims committee have to report 
on their work for the past year a very substantial progress 
along the lines of establishing an accurate basis for the 
weighing of carload shipments of lumber by the railroads, 
which, In the opinion of your committee, is going to be en- 
tirely satisfactory to both the transportation companies and 
the lumber shipping interests. 

In reviewing the work of this committee we wish to call 
your attention to the origin of the movement at the conven- 
tion of the National Hardwood Lumber Association held in 
Memphis in 1911, at which time the resolution was adopted 
to appoint a committee to look into the unjust weighing 
of carload shipments of lumber by the railroad companies, 
to establish a basis for correcting this evil, and to establish 
a basis of estimated weights for adjustment of overcharges 
by the railroads. 

The initiative was taken by your association in this work, 
and later the work was taken up by several other organiza- 
tions, which finally developed into the Grand Rapids Lum- 
bermen’s Association’s filing a petition with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an investigation of the weighing 
of carload shipments generally. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission held meetings at practically every large ship- 
ping point from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, to take 
evidence on the weighing of carload shipments. The evi- 
dence brought out in these different hearings from the weigh- 
ing inspection bureaus and the representatives of the rail- 
road companies themselves showed that the weighing of cars 
had been grossly and irregularly handled; that is to say, 
it developed from the weighing and inspection bureaus on 
their own statements. that they were not inspecting the 
scales regularly on which the carload shipments were 
weighed and, in some cases, had no record of or knowledge 
that certain scales had ever been tested to ascertain their 
accuracy. 

It also developed that they were weighing cars while mov 
ing across the scales, without being uncoupled, and also 
that they were weighing cars on scales that were not long 
enough to hold the entire car, but they would weigh one end 
of the car at a time and then divide the weights. 

All of this evidence is in the records of the case before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and from your com 
mittee’s knowledge of this evidence we are very firm in the 
belief that it is all in favor of a decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which will be just to the shipper, 
but they have withheld ruling on this case and, we think, 
intentionally, in order that such a basis of weighing the 
carload shipments in the future might be determined. 
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Possibly Practicable Methods. 


With this end in view they called a conference at Wash- 
ington on April 26, 19138, at which practically all of the 
railroads of the United States were represented and a num- 
ber of the large shipping interests. This meeting was at- 
tended by the chairman of your committee to discuss the 
subject of the future policy of weighing carload shipments. 

The conference was to be limited to one day, so that the 
time assigned to each commercial organization for the dis- 
cussion of the subject was Jimited also. However, a brief 
had been prepared by Mr. John T. Marchand, attorney for 
the commission, which very largely covered this subject ac- 
cording to cur viewpoint. In this brief Mr. Marchand rec- 
ommended that the Interstate Commerce Commission super- 
vise the weighing of cdrload shipments in the future, so far 
as the character of the scales used, inspection of them and 
the methods used for the weighing of cars, which brief was 
practically concurred in by us. His brief recommended that 
the commission should have the railroads put in scales of 
sufficient size so that both trucks of all sized cars could 
be put on the scales at one time; also that the railroads 
be instructed to construct gravity yards and the cars would 
then be cut off at a hump and allowed to travel across the 
scales at a speed which would enable them to be properly 
weighed instead of taken across the scales at a speed that, 
as some have put it, “it was impossible to get the number 
correctly, let alone the weight of the car.” 

This is, to our minds, the practical method of weighing 
the cars, as it would not cause a hardship on the railroad 
companies either in stopping each car on the scales or put- 
ting other restrictions on the railroad companies that would 
both be expensive and have a tendency to delay the handling 
of the encrmous amount of traffic that is represented by 
the business handled by the railroad companies. 

The representatives of the railroads themselves admitted 
at this conference that the weighing of cars had been very 
carelessly handled and indicated a desire on their part for 
the commission to give them another chance, and assured 
the commission that if they were given the opportunity of 
doing so they could demonstrate their ability to weigh cars 
correctly in the future, so that there would be no further 
cause for complaint on either the part of the shippers or the 
transportation company. 


Progressive Results. 


In summing up the results of this conference we are of 
the opinion that, while the commission has not indicated 
what its decision will be on the subject, the commission will 
supervise the weighing of all carload shipments, so far as 
requiring that scaJes shall be put in that will weigh all cars 
correctly and indicate the method for doing so, as well as 
supervise the inspection of the scales from time to time to 
test their accuracy. 

If your committee is correct in this opinion there has un- 
doubtedly been a vast amount accomplished through the 
National Hardweod Lumber Association, both for the lumber 
trade and for all other classes of shippers of carload freight, 
and we feel as members of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association that this is but another achievement they have 
accomplished through association work and by taking a firm 
stand on an injustice that could be corrected through proper 
and systematic co-operation, and we have reason to be proud 
of the results we have accomplished and that we hope to 
accomplish in the future. 

We do not think it is necessary to continue this commit- 
tee further than the present year, as the matter is now in 
the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission and a 
denite decision will be handed down by them. We are sat- 


-isfied that the commission is going to discourage the use of 


estimated weights, except in extreme cases, and by adopting 
the method that would mean the weighing of cars correctly 
in the future it will do away with all necessity for applica- 
tion of estimated weights. 

The committee wishes to thank the officers and members 
of this association for the codperation shown them in this 
work, as well as the other lumber organizations that took 
part in furnishing evidence and accomplishing the work 
started by us. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON OVERWEIGHT CLAIMS, 
JAMES E. Srark, Chairman, 
L. L. SKILLMAN. 
O. F. CLARK. 

In accepting the report the motion was made that 
the special committee be continued instead of dismissed 
as recommended in its report. The committee will 
probably continue in service until the weighing prob- 
lem is settled by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the satisfaction of shippers and carriers. 


Plea for Business Unity. 


The chief address of the first day’s session followed 
the report of the committee on overweight claims, and 
its maker was Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. He was greeted heartily when he arose to 
speak, but his reception was nothing in comparison 
to the applause that attended his conclusion. Mr. 
Wheeler, who is recognized as one of the soundest 
thinkers and ablest speakers among the younger busi- 
ness leaders of the country, talked for a considerable 
length of time, but his thoughts were so lucid and so 
well presented that it did not seem that he had spoken 
long. His talk had to do with the need of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, its work and the part it is play- 
ing in knitting the commercial and industrial interests 
of the country in the common fight for the protection 
of the rights of the business classes. He told of the need 
of protection inasmuch as publie opinion within the 
last few years had come to be unjustly set against busi- 
ness interests of the nation, and was opposing almost 
every just demand of the commercial classes of the 
country. He classed public opinion as the common 
enemy of all trade organizations. It was necessary 
that American business men speak as a unit, he said, 
and hence the birth and the aims of the national 
chamber of commerce. ‘ 

Mr. Wheeler then took up the problems that were 





.facing the business classes of the nation, suggesting 


how these problems must be met, if met successfully. 
Ile divided them into three classes, economic, trade and 
social. The first of these was the divisions of capital 
and labor into two camps, and he declared that em- 
ployers and employees must codperaie instead of pull- 
ing apart as they have been wont to do. He then took 
up the trade problem as the regulator of domestic com- 
merce and domestic corporationism, making a plea for 
sane control of commerce and trade, flexible currency 
provisions and scientific treatment of the tariff. He 
ascribed the high cost of living to ruthless waste in 
the manner of living among Americans and declared 
that the tariff had little to do with prevailing high 
prices. Until Americans learned to live economically 
and judicially the high cost of living situation would 
always he present, he asserted. 


Another plea that the speaker made was for exten- 
sion of the American merchant marine until all our 
trade with foreign countries is carried in American 
ships instead of foreign bottoms, as is done chiefly 
at present. He declared that our Government should 
be as free in its expenditures in extending our trade 
with foreign nations as it is in developing our country 
agriculturally. American manufacturers and business 
men must possess a better knowledge of foreign trade 
conditions and needs before our trade can be extended 
in an intelligent manner. The last problem he chose 
to discuss was the wave for social legislation which is 
now spreading over the nation, which he described as 
another instance of public opinion presenting America 
business in an unjust light. 

Other phases of commercial and trade problems were 
discussed by Mr. Wheeler in his characteristic able 
manner. 

The talk of Mr. Wheeler was followed by an appeal 
of Mr. Hatfield, a representative of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, that the association plan to hold its 1915 
convention in San Francisco during the exposition. He 
spoke briefly and was followed by A. S. Caldwell, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi River Levee Association, who out- 
lined at length the work of protecting the Mississippi 
Valley from flood perils and the proposed reclamation 
of 30,000 square miles of alluvial lands along the lower 
Mississippi River. He dealt ably with the problem of 
flood protection, explaining the falsity of several of the 
proposed methods of preventing floods, and declared that 
an extensive system of dikes was the only means of solv- 
ing the problem successfully. He said the problem was 
not sectional but national in its scope. He described the 
bills now before Congress dealing with the flood problem 
and pointed out the faults and good features of each 
measure. At the conclusion of his talk a motion was 
made and carried that the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association support the Mississippi River Levee Asso- 
ciation in its work of promoting the cause of flood pre- 
vention. 

The report of the waterways committee was then pre- 
sented by Ed T. Miller, of Macland, La., its chairman. 
The report which had to do not only with matters of 
water navigation, but of flood protection, in full follows: 

Your committee on waterways begs to report that the 
question of waterways resolves itself into two distinct yet 
closely related phases, the maintenance and promotion of 
navigation and the protection of lands from overflow. ‘The 
past year has shown no diminution of energy or determina- 
tion on the part of the friends and advocates of the develo; 
ment and improvement of our national waterways, several 
enthusiastic meetings having been held, notably in Little 
Rock, Memphis and Washington, but in spite of the fact 
that enough money has been spent on waterway conventions 
in the last few years to equip and operate a first class line 
of steamboats and enough on levee congresses to construct 
a very respectable line of defense there yet seems to have 
been very little accomplished for the good or the ultimate 
settlement of a policy for navigation or protection. 

_For various reasons the last decade has witnessed a de- 
cided decline in the business of our inland waterways, 
haps the most important reason being the competition of 
railroads, and it is doubtful if this will ever be materially 
overcome so far as freights are concerned. The railroads 
deliver freights cither at the consignee’s warehouse or at an 
accessible point for drayage, while from the very nature of 
things the vessels must deliver at unhandy points, some- 
times almost inaccessible, and it has been demonstrated that 
most people would rather pay the higher rates to the rail- 
roads to secure this better delivery. 





A Pioneer,in the New Movement. 


Most of us can remember when there were through lines 
of steamboats on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers between 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and New Orleans; but today the voyage 
involves a change of boats at Memphis and Vicksburg, a 
through packet being a rarity as against former regular 
service. All the old lower river lines have gone out of 
business and have had no successors; the only exception 
being the Lee Line of Memphis, which has been growing 
and expanding steadily for the last ten years. The apparent 
success of this line furnishes much food for thought with 
reference to the decadence of other lines. 


Effects of Great Floods. 


e of our last meeting in this city the lower 
as in the grasp of the most disastrous flood 
ry, the crest having passed out of the Onio; 
and now we are just able to begin to figure up the damage 
of what was the mest serious flood in the valley of the Ohio 
and what threatened to be a repetition of the disaster of 
1912 in the lower Mississippi Valley, the never-to-be-for- 
gotten flood of 19138. Owing to breaches in the levees in 
1912, 1,700,000 .acres were flooded in the State of Louisiana 
alone, and a property damage conservatively estimated at 
$25,000,000 was inflicted. In Arkansas and Mississippi the 
damage and loss amounted to fuly as much more, and it is 
doubtful if $100,000,000 is too high an estimate to place on 
the total loss of this great flood in the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. In fact, it is impossible suc- 
cessfully to estimate the injury of such floods, as it is both 
cumulative and continuous. One man’s loss is not confined 
to the value of the goods destroyed at one time but is 
augmented by the fact that it may be several years before 
he again reaches his former standard of production. When 
we consider that the flooded area in Louisiana alone was 
30 per cent greater than the area of the State of Delaware 
it is possible to form a more concrete idea of the territory 
covered, and of this at least one-third was in cultivation, 
much of it in a very high state of cultivation. 













Costs of Protection. 


With regard to the moneys invested in the protection of 
lands from overflow, Louisiana alone has since 1882 expended 
of State and board funds, together with national appropria- 
tions over $50,000,000, to which may be safely added $25.- 
000,000 more expended by private individuals and corpora- 
tions. This State alone has 1,650 miles of levees. As to 
the value of the investment, it is only necessary to state 
that in 1882 the total assessed valuation of Louisiana was 
$197,417,000, while in 1912, the latter assessment being 
made after the recession of the flood, it was 0,517,000, 
The other States of the lower Mississippi Valley will show 
corresponding figures. 

The drainage and reclamation of vast bodies of land in 
the entire Mississippi basin, which includes nearly one-half 
the area of the United States, have materially increased the 
total volume of the stream annually and it does turn into 
the river in a much shorter time than formerly a greater 
quantity of water; and to this fact alone is owing the ever 
increasing height of the floods, the natural conformation of 
the land making this one river the only outlet for this 
vast territory. Should it ever occur that such floods as 
this year came out of the Ohio should at the same time 
come from the Missouri, Arkansas and Red, as well as from 











the upper Mississippi, the terribie destruction is beyond 
thought limit. 


Lumbermen’s Interest and Protection Essential. 


Your committce submits that there is no other class of 
producers that is more concerned with the support and im 
provement of navigation than are the lumbermen, by reagon 
of the nature of their product adapting it to water trans 
portation. 

That by reason of the interstate nature of most of the 
Jarge streams their satisfactory and uniform care and im 
provement must rest with the national Government ; 

That in order to make navigable streams of value ther: 
must be a successfully cultivated territory immediately tribu 
tary to these streams, and that this cultivation may be made 
both possible and remunerative it is necessary that this ter 
ritory be as fully protected from disastrous overflow as is 
humanly possible ; 

That the interstate nature o1 our streams is such as to 
make it imperative that the national government shall take 
direct and complete control of all measures for flood preven 
tion, their efforts to be seconded by the continuance of ap 
propriations by the individual States affected, more par 
ticularly as refers to.the Mississippi River, which by fur 
nishing drainage to a large territory to which it is in no 
wise a menace thus becomes a source of great danger to a 
people whe occupied this country and established for them 
selves homes and enterprises long prior to the existence 
of present conditions ; 

That this is the most important question before the Amer 
ican people today, and that should the national Congress 
fail to give the matter as speedy attention as is possible 
and arrive at a solution of the problem and arrange for an 
immediate application of the remedy it is guilty of criminal 
carelessness in the superlative degree. 


Lumbermen’s Influence and Duty. 


Finadly, your committee recommends that each and every 
member of this association use his uttermost influence with 
the congressman from his district to secure action along the 
lines above indicated; first, for efficient flood control of our 
rivers, and after that has been accomplished for the improve 
ment of navigation and the rehabilitation of our river com 
merce. 

We also recommend that all members protest earnestly 
against appropriations of the public moneys for. thé pur 
pose of public buildings and other uses of which the country 
does not stand in urgent need, and that these sums be 
rather used for rendering safe a large portion of our coun 
try that is already inhabited, thus enabding these people to 
care for themselves and add to the wealth and greatness 
of our nation and relieve the country of the burden of car- 
ing for those who, are rendered homeless and poverty 
stricken by these recurring and preventable dangers, 

WATERWAYS COMMITTEE. 
Ep. T. MILLER, Chairman, J. R. MASSENGALE, 
THOMAS MCFARLAND, A. E. NORMAN. 


Inspection Rules Report Delayed. 


After this report was read and accepted the inost im 
portant report of the convention—that of the inspection 
rules committee—was breathlessly awaited. J. M. Priteh 
ard, of Memphis, Tenn., chairman of the committee, said 
that the committee would not be able to make its report 
until Friday morning. He read a preliminary report out 
lining the difficult problem that the committee had to 
contend with and expressing confidence in the broad 
mindedness of the members to consider the report of the 
committee with the spirit of fairness in which it would be 
submitted. The preliminary report was as follows: 


In compliance with article 9, section 2, of the association's 
by-laws, your inspection rules committee prepared, and_ the 
secretary mailed to each member, its recommendations which 
are to be voted on at this convention. 

In the preparation of these recommendations we want to 
assure you that we have steadfastly borne in mind the ob 
ject of this association, viz.: The maintenance of a uni 
form standard for the inspection and measurement of hard 
wood lumber, and the principles of inspection early es 
tablished by this association have not been deviated from 
This association has been maintaining a standard set of 
rules, and for the very reason that it guarantees a square 
deal to all branches of the trade, it will continue to main- 
tain a standard set of rules, which will be recognized 
and used by the entire hardwood trade. 

These recommendations represent only such improve 
ments in our present rules as experience teaches us are 
necessary to meet the present needs of the hardwood iuniber 
business. Many of the recommendations would not per 
ceptibly change the application of the present rules, but 
would more clearly define the line to be drawn between 
the grades, which would aid the inspectors to overcome much 
useless argument and complaint over so-called technical 
points. 

We do not claim perfection and there are typographical 
errors and omissions in our printed report, which we de 
sire, at the proper time, to call your attention to and 
to correct, if we may be permitted. In writing rules there 
are some points which present problems difficult to satis- 
tactorily solve and which, in the last analysis, must be 
left largely to the judgment of honest and well trained i 
spectors. On such points, we have endeavored to gi 
instructions as would properly guide the inspectors’ judg 
ment. . 

The inspection rules committee has keenly felt the 
responsibility placed upon it and has dealt with much 
criticism and comment on the question of rules. We have 
had many things to consider and it would be surprising 
indeed, if we had succeeded in pleasing all. 

The committee’s recommendations are now before you, and 
in fairness to all, believe that a full discussion should be 
had on cach item and every opportunity given for expres 
sions by the members and explanations by the committee 
(if necessary) on any points upon which there may be any 
doubt at all as to the intended meaning of same. 

This will close my eleventh year as a member of the 
committee and sixth year as its chairman, and I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank each member of the com 
mittee, as well as all other members of the association, for 
the loyalty and many kindnesses shown me during the entire 
time of my membership as one of the committee. It haz 
at all times been a pleasure and a benefit to me to work 
with the lumbermen. I consider them the broadest minded 
class of men that it has been my _ privilege to meet 
in either a business or social way, and [. shall always re 
member most pleasantly the delightful experiences we have 
had together. . ‘ 

Following the reading of this report a motion was 
made to adjourn. With the adjournment of the 
afternoon session the members turned their at 
tention to the social side of the convention. In 
the evening the members attended a _ banquet 
in the Louis XVI room of the hotel, while the ladies 
were tendered a dinner in the Italian room. The enter 
tainment features for Friday evening were announced 
as a smoker, vaudeville and buffet luncheon at the ban- 
quet hall of the hotel for the members and guests, while 
the ladies were to attend a performance of ‘* When 
Dreams Come True’’ at the Garrick Theater. The busi 
ness program for Friday aside from the report of the 
Inspection Rules Committee, included reports of other 
committees, and election of officers and directors. 
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WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS’ CONFERENCE. 


Bestowal of a Well Earned Testimonial to Merit and Service—Workmen’s Compensation Exhaustively Reviewed — 
Standardized Ceiling and Shiplap, Grading Rules and Odd Lengths Considered. 


TacoMA, WASH., May 27.—At the regular monthly 
meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, held in the rooms of the Commercial Club 
& Chamber of Commerce, this city, today, a fitting 
tribute was paid to Everett G. Griggs, who for ten years 
has been untiring in lumber association work of the 
north Pacific coast and during which time he acted as 
president of the old Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
tactureis’ Association, retiring as head of the latter in 
January of this year. As a mark of esteem from his 
fellow-workers, both members and nonmembers of the 
association, Mr. Griggs was today presented with a 
beautiful silver service, appropriately monogramed, and 
with the following inscription engraved on the face of 
the largest platter: 

Presented to Everett G. Grigys by the lumber manu- 
facturers of Washington, Oregon and British Columbia, 
in appreciation of his efficient and untiring work as 
president of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
issociation from January, 1903, to January, 1913. 

The presentation addresses were made by E. G. Ames, 
of Seattle, representing the lumbermen of Washington; 
W. B. Mackay, of Portland, for the Oregon lumbermen, 
and KE, J. Palmer, of Chemainus, B. C., representing the 
manufacturers of British Columbia. Mr. Griggs felt 
very deeply this recognition of his services for the lum- 
ber industry and was so nearly overcome by his emo- 
tions that he could scarcely express his thanks, modestly 
declaring that he did not deserve the honor, as any suc- 
cess in the work has been due more to his fellow-workers 
than to himself, 

The presentation was made late in the course of the 
meeting, and came as a complete surprise to Mr. Griggs. 





CHARLES E. HILL, OF TACOMA ; 
Vice President. 


President Mackay requested Vice President Charles E. 
Hill to take the chair, and when the latter remarked 
that several men had at ‘last discovered the head of the 
lumber trust and were about to make service on him it 
was at once evident that something a little out of the 
ordinary was about to happen. Mr. Hill called upon 
E. G. Ames, of Seattle, to come to the front, and that 
gentleman in his most pleasing manner proceeded at 
once with a speech of presentation by which Mr. Griggs 
was for the first time informed of the fact that he was 
about to become the recipient of a handsome and lasting 
token of the appreciation of his coworkers in the lum- 
ber manufacturing industry of the north Pacific coast. 
Mr. Ames first took up the history of lumber manu- 
facturing association work on the north coast, telling of 
the meeting January 10, 1901, when thirty manufacturers 
congregated in Seattle and formed the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association with James E. Bell 
as president, Charles E. Patten vice president, F. W. 
Charles treasurer and Victor H. Beckman secretary, and 
the following trustees: E. G. Griggs, C. F. White, 
Charles E. Hill, George H. Emerson, J. A. van Ness, 
M. M.-Cole, Michael Earles, A. F. McEwan, E. M. 
Warren and E. G. Ames. He told of how this associa- 
tion progressed and grew, providing an organization 
through which lumber manufacturers might become 
better acquainted, and work harmoniously for the com- 
mon good of the great lumber industry; of how at the 
annual meeting in 1903 Everett G. Griggs, of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, was unani- 
mously elected president of the organization, and how 
he was unanimously reélected at every annual meeting 
since, until the last annual, when he firmly declined 
to be reélected. He told of the forming of other lum- 
ber associations in Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia and of how these were all consolidated in Oc- 
tober, 1911, into the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Mr. Griggs still being kept at the helm. 
Mr. Ames then recalled the good results of association 
work under the leadership of Mr. Griggs, speaking among 











other things of the great hogs ul battles with the transcon- 
tinental railroads for 
conditions, and of the main of proper national and 
State legislation along various lines by the association. 
In closing he said: 


rates and- shipping 


mention many other 


good and great results which 





Representing the Lumbermen of Oregon. 





SILVER SET PRESENTED TO FORMER PRESIDENT 
MANUFACTURERS OF WASHINGTON, 


AT TACOMA, WASIEHL, 


GRIGGS, BY LUMBER 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 





Representing the Lumbermen of British Columbia. 


the able and energetic ee of our ex-president, 
it a privilege to have ae 
able “to assist in this great work as a private in the ranks, 
and as a lieutenant under his direction. 
lumber manufacturers of this coast are 
zation to Mr. Griggs for what he has done 
Money cannot pay for the time, the i 
ability which he has so loyally devotec 
to this great work during ten years of continuous service. 
It is an honor to us, his associates and trade competitors, 


National Lumber 


fellow lumbermen do appreciate what 


you have done for them, and under the supervision of Mr. 
Kirk, assisted by his fellow-trustees of this association as a 
committee, a fund has been collected by popular subscrip- 
tion of lumber manufacturers of Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia, many of them not members of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. This fund has 
been expended by the committee in providing this beautiful 
silver service which I have the honor of presenting to you. 

We ask you to accept this as a token of our friendship, 
esteem and appreciation. 


The President Speaks for Oregon. 


W. B. Mackay, representing the lumbermen of Oregon, 
then heartily seconded Mr. Ames’ remarks in the follow- 
ing words: 

I feel greatly honored to be one of the number to speak 
today. I assure you, sir, that I am only one of many who 
would seek this opportunity to express their deep apprecia- 
tion for you as an association worker, a man and a friend. 
You have been the chief executive of three powerful lum- 
ber associations—the great National, the Pacific Coast and 
last, but not least, the West Coast, the last being the 
amalgs amation of three hard-working and successful bodies ; 
viz., the Oregon and Washington, the Southwestern Wash- 
ington and the Pacific Coast associations. You have, I know, 
a full appreciation of the honor bestowed upon you when 
you were made president of these three great associations. 
There was a reason for these honors being heaped upon 
you. You were elected because you were regarded as the 

right man in the right place and the rest of us were glad 

to stand behind you and give you our hearty support. I 
have with me the reports of the officers and committees of 
the second annual meeting. From these reports 1 could 
read what was done during the past year, but I will not 
take the time. We are all familiar with what was done 
and we take pride in your work. Your committee has inti- 
mated to me that I should represent Oregon on this happy 
occasion. I only wish I could. But you will have to take 
the word for the deed. ‘You occupy a lasting place in the 
affections of the lumber manufacturers of Oregon, for it 
was you who had so much to do with the consolidation of 
the associations, a2 work that could not be accomplished by 
a less tactful and honest person. 

You may feel that you do not know some of the Oregon 





G. AMES, OF SEATTLE ; 
tepresenting Washington Lumbermen. 


members as well as those of the North, but I assure you 
that they know you and what your work has been for the 
general good of a great industry. They send their greet- 
ings, thanks and kindest wishes to you, and in return only 
ask that you always consider them your friends. 

British Columbia Joins in Eulogy. 

There yet remained British Columbia to be heard from 
and Mr. Hill called upon E. J. Palmer, of Chemainus, 
B. C. Mr. Palmer said: 

_We feel that we owe our organization in British Colum- 
bia to your association. Many times, if it had not been for 
the untiring energy, efforts, and patience of Mr. Griggs, we 
would have fallen by the wayside. But we stood together, 
and I assure you the warmest of friendly feeling exists. I 
am very glad to extend to Mr. Griggs the ‘appreciation of the 
lumber manufacturers of British Columbia. 

The beautiful silver service was then brought into the 
room. Obviously it was time for Mr. Griggs to say 
something, but he was visibly affected by the tribute 
and for a few moments was almost speechless. When he 
did speak he spoke from the heart. 


Ex-President Griggs Expresses Appreciation. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘you do not realize that it is 
not me—not one man who has done these things you 
speak of, but the organization—such men as you, and 
you, and you. |Pointing.| I appreciate from the bot- 
tom of my heart what you have done, but no one man is 
responsible for what has been done. The class and 
quality of the men on’ the Coast have made this asso- 
ciation possible, and this is an expression that I am 
unworthy of. I could do nothing except for the backing 
and help I have received. For instance, in my work for 
the National association it is the character of that young 
man, Mr. Rhodes, that has taken much of t’. work off 
of my shoulders. It has been the good fellowship and 
good feeling and united force that have counted in all 
this work.’’ 

At this time President Mackay, in his tactful way, 
declared a three-minute recess, and all those present 
crowded about Mr. Griggs and shook his hand with added 
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words of appreciation to those having already been said. 
The beautiful silver pitcher from the set then became 
miraculously filled with champagne, and Mr. Griggs 
passed it as a loving cup to every individual in the room, 
each of whom drank to his future welfare and happiness. 

The presentation of this beautiful token, the addresses 
and remarks of appreciation and Mr. Griggs’ response 
were all in a way remarkable in the course of associa- 
tion history on the north coast. One was impressed with 
the earnestness of it all, and the deep feeling on the part 
of both the givers and the recipient. 

H. Kirk, of the Seattle Lumber Company, Seattle, 
and Mr. Ames, who comprised the committee having 
charge of the purchase and presentation of the silver 
service, deserve congratulations on their excellent taste. 

The Meeting. 

The meeting while not largely attended, about thirty 
members being present, was important, and a number of 
timely matters were thoroughly discussed. 

W. B. Mackay, of the North Pacific Lumber Company, 
Portland, president of the association, called the meeting 
to order at 2 p. m., and dispensed with the reading of the 
minutes, giving precedence of the business of the after- 
noon to an address by F. L. Daggett, a former mayor of 
Spokane and the new chairman of the Washington In- 
dustrial Insurance Commission. 

Mr. Daggett expressed a desire to become acquainted 
with the employers of the State, and urged particularly 
that they offer suggestions and advice to the commis- 
sion. He said the commission needs the codperation of 
all if it is to be successful in the administration of the 
compensation laws. He stated that 6,500 firms are listed 
and 150,000 workmen covered by the act, and that about 
1,300 claims are handled a month, while $1,500,000 is 
handled annually by the commission. 

Mr. Daggett thought the lumber industry largely re- 
sponsible for the enactment of the present law, and he 
complimented the lumbermen for their hearty support. 
‘*You have had as one of the members of the commis- 
sion one of your own associates,’’ he said, ‘‘who has 
voluntarily laid down those duties. I have been selected 
to act in his stead. While I am not as familiar with 
your business, nor do I know you personally as did Mr. 
Pratt, I bring to this work an earnest desire to codperate 
with you in this great undertaking.’’ 

He asked that the lumbermen come to the office at 
Olympia and see how the commission is organized for 
the work, in order that they may more fully appreciate 
its problems. 

Mr. Daggett then gave some interesting statistics con- 
cerning the three classes covering lumber and logging 
operations. Since these statistics are of interest to lum- 
bermen of Washington and elsewhere, they are given in 
full: 

Class 10.—Covering operation of logging sawmills. lath 
and shingle mills, and manufacture of masts and spars with or 
without machinery: One thousand four hundred and thirty- 
seven separate employers are listed in this class, employing 
workmen to the number of 42,164, the industries in this 
class comprising about one-third of the extrahazardous in- 
dustries of the state. 


Total contributions during the first eighteen 
months’ operation of the law, from October 


SAG RR ee cr 0 ORS Uo, ©: a $ 648,458.60 
Awards paid to injured claim- 

CET) 1 BM SESS ice Eee Sirs 2A, area rae $ 428,408.75 
PCURIONG “AIG 8c sc ches ce tee wad <5 22,228.08 


Balance of reserves to secure per- 
manency of pensions payable to 
dependents of 76 workmen who 


a | RR a a er ee 191,231.45 
Cash balance to credit of fund 
PODEAL: Se), MMMM s, 0 6-5 ate ore: S 01h. cse hc $ 6,530.32 $ 648,458.60 


In addition to the 76 workmen to whose families pensions 
are being paid, 91 workmen were killed in the operations 
of this class who left no dependents entitled to pension. 

During the 18 months from October 1, 1911, to April 1, 
1913, eleven calls had been made upon the contributors to 
this class. The rate specified in the act of 2% per cent 
having been called for only 11 months out of 18, the assessed 
rate showed an actual cost to the contributors to class 10 
of 11-18 of 2% per cent, or $1.52 per $100 of pay roll, and 
as the balance remaining in the fund on April 1 was very 
small, the rate required to meet the accidents was practi- 
cally the same as the assessed rate, or $1.52 per $100 of pay 
roll. The condition of the fund in April being such as to 
require further calls, three calls were issued for 1913, the 
proceeds of which now show a cash balance to the credit of 
class 10 of $74,529.28, with upwards of $30,000.00 still due 
on account of these calls. The monthly drain upon the fund 
on account of accidents is approximately $50,000, so that 
proceeds of the first three calls for 1913 may reasonably be 
expected to meet the requirements of class 10 until during 
August, when it will doubtless be necessary to issue three 
more calls for 1918. It may reasonably be hoped that the 
net cost for 1913 will be at least equally low as‘ compared 
with the cost for 1912. ; 

Class 29.—Covering operations of manufacturing, cooper- 
age, staves; veneer; boxes, sash, door and blinds; planing 
mills independently operated from sawmills; barrels, kegs, 
pails and similar light forms of manufacture of wooden- 
wares: Three hundred and eight separate employers are 
listed in this class, employing 4,304 workmen. 


Total contributions during 18 months since 





OOD OE A pies ac exis asia e-0re s.070.3 su dw edie 0.6 2101 $ 48,855.67 
Claims have been paid to amount of.$ 37,782.17 
Pensions paid on account of one 
PMEEOG. a0 9: 0 cus wie a orncpraceug ta teeus.e:b78 185.32 
Reserve to secure permanency of 
GION: 5 siciniey tive sste seis Hal oisiete ee 1,080.24 
Cash balance to credit of fund on oof 
April’ 4, A99S ss. cc. cas eee sesh O80T.94 $ 48/865.6T 


Two fatalities to workmen who left no dependents. ’ 
Only eight calls were made upon the contributors to this 
class from October 1, 1911, up to the present time, being a 
period of 20 months. The rate specified in the act of 2% 
per cent has therefore been called only 8 times out of 20, 
making a net cost to the contributors of class 29 of 8-20 of 
2% per cent, or $1 per $100 of pay roll. “Lhe balance to the 
credit of the fund at this time is $3,708.06. If accidents 
should continue to be reported during the remainder of the 
year at the same rate prevailing during the past 20 months, 
the net cost to the class for 1913 should be equally favor- 
able with the low cost assessed during 1912. ; . 
Class 7.—Including operations of steam and logging rail- 
ways, together with. construction of same: Two hundred and 
eighty three separate employers were reported in this class, 
employing 11,215 workmen. 
Total contribution from October 1, 1911, t 
PS Te i") 5 eS AB ae mero , 
Claims were paid in amount of..$ 59,568.36 
Pensions were paid to depend- 
ents of 21 fatally injured work- 
TOGR ras accra ORI PTS Ee 
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4,534.16 





Reserves required to secure — per- 


manency of pensions .......... 54,283.87 
Cash balance to credit of fund 
April 1, 1913 .........ec2+...$ 51,415.56 $ 169,801.95 


In addition to the 21 workmen who were killed and who 
left dependents, 16 workmen were killed leaving no de- 
pendents entitled to pension. 

Adjustment of the amount due on account of the work of 
this class during 1912 was made to the basis of 5 per cent 
of one-half the pay roll for the year, making net cost to the 
contributors of this class for 1912 of omly one-half of 5 per 
cent or $2.50 per $100 of pay roll for the work during the 
year. It cannot at this time be stated what adjustment 
may be made for 1918, but as the cash balance at this time 
to the credit of class 7 is $48,438.84, at least an equally 
favorable adjustment may probably be made for 1913 as 
was made for 1912. 

In the operation “of these three classes during the 18 
months from October 1, 1911, to April 1, 1913, 207 fatal 
accidents were reported out of the 352 fatal accidents which 
occurred in the work of all the extrahazardous industries 
of the State of Washington. 

President Mackay thanked Mr. Daggett for his ad- 
dress and assured him that the members of the association 
would give him their hearty support. 

Secretary Babcock then read a report from the in- 
spection bureau, which took up first the matter of the 
making of ceiling to V pattern, which is the standard 
ceiling pattern for the association, The bureau had as- 
certained that about as much beaded ceiling is still being 
made as the V pattern, if not more, there being a good 
demand for the beaded ceiling, while no concerted effort 
had been made to standardize the V pattern. Another 
matter mentioned in the report was the adoption of 
grades on cedar shiplap and common boards. There are 
now no rules for Nos. 3 and 4. S. L, Johnson, represent- 
ing the Washington Fir & Cedar Products Company, of 
Seattle, was of the opinion that such rules should be 
established. He stated that recently there has been a 
demand for culls, the very cheapest class of lumber, and 
he thought there should be a grading rule as a guide to 
these very low grades. 

Mr. Babcock then read a letter from the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association protesting against 
manufacturers’ shipping short and long lengths of floor- 
ing, ceiling and siding, bundled together. It stated that 
a buyer should not be compelled to take what he had not 
ordered. 

Mr. Mackay stated that the new price list specifies that 
short and long lengths shall be bundled together, and 
that if a buyer will pay $2 additional he can secure speci- 
fied lengths. 

E. G. Ames stated that in the California trade this 
was done and found to work out all right. To his com- 
pany’s own yards, he said, lengths were bundled in as 
short as three feet. 

E. J. Palmer, of Chemainus, B. C., said that the long 
and short, odd and even lengths question was ancient 
history in Canada. The practice is adhered to there and 
no complaints are heard, but on the contrary it has been 
found to be a benefit. 

C. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, Seattle, 
suggested that the retailers should be shown where it is 
to their good as well as the manufacturers’ to use the 
long and short lengths. He counseled against being too 
arbitrary in the matter. 

E. G. Griggs, however, took the opposite stand, stating 
that the association is strong enough to take a definite 
stand in the matter, and that it is foolish to delay taking 
action, since it means a saving to the mills of many 
thousands of dollars annually to ship odd lengths and 
short lengths. He said that the association has rules in 
this matter and it should enforce them. 

The trustees at their meeting in the morning had de- 
cided to have prepared an official basic list, containing 
also the names of all the members of the association, for 
distribution to the lumber buyers of the country. 

C. C. Bronson moved that the grading rules be com- 
bined with the list, the whole to be gotten out in an 
attractive booklet, such as a buyer would be glad to keep. 
After some discussion, the motion was carried. 

Secretary Babcock stated that he is making every effort 
to introduce wood block paving into Seattle, that city 
having agreed to pave Pike Street from First to lb ourth 
Avenues with a test pavement of wood. 

Manager W. C. Miles, of the association, submitted a 
statement of cut and shipments of 90 mills for April, 
which showed that the cut was 21,793,285 feet in excess 
of shipments. He said, however, that the cut of the first 
four months of 1913 greatly exceeded the cut of the first 
four months of 1912, which in a way accounts for the ex- 
cess of cut over shipments this year. He further stated 
that the stocks at the mills are not at all large and are 
broken. 

Regarding inspection in the East, Mr. Miles said he 
had looked into the matter and found that it would be 

expensive to put in such a system at this time, since the 
claims are scattered over a large territory, and one man 
could hardly handle them. 

J. G. Dickson, of the Pacific States Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash., insisted that this was a most important 
matter and should be further investigated by the man- 
ager, as such a system would be found of great benefit 
to the mills. 

There being no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Those Present. 

W. B. Mackay, Portland, Ore.; North Pacific Lumber Co. 

W. C. Miles, Tacoma; manager West Coast Lbr. Mfrs. Ass'n. 

Thorpe Babcock, Tacoma; secretary West Coast Lbr. Mfrs. 

F. 1. Daggett, Olympia; Washington Industrial Ins. Com’s‘n. 

A. B. Ernst, Olympia: Washington Industrial Ins. Com’s’n. 

E. G. Griggs, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tocamo Lumber Co. 

E. G. Ames, Seattle; Puget Mill Co. ; 

J. W. Dempsey, Tacoma; Dempsey Lumber Co. 

F. W. Alexander, Seattle: Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 

S. L. Johnson, Seattle; Washington Fir & Cedar Products 


L. J. Chapman, Seattle; Old Oregon Mfr. Co. 

A. U. Riggs, McCormick: McCormick Lumber Co. 
c. C. Bronson, Seattle: Day Lumber Co. 

Cc. E. Hill, Tacoma; Tacoma Mill Co. 

L. L. Whitman, Tacoma; Defiance Lumber Co. 


KE. R. Hogg, Seattle; Atlas Lumber Co. 

H. Kirk, Seattle; Seattle Lumber Co. 

T. A, Brewer, Tacoma; Information Bureau. 

Thos. Hutchinson, Hoquiam; North Western Lumber Co. 
T. J. Uandforth, Tacoma; Lindstrom-Handforth Lbr. Co. 
J. G. Startup, Tacoma; Fir Tree Lumber Co. 

J. KE. Manley, Tacoma; Manly-Moore Lumber Co. 

J. T. Gregory, Tacoma; Fir Tree Lumber Co. 

A. Von Brecklin, Tacoma; Washington Mfg. Co. 

J. G. Dickson, Tacoma; Pacific States Lbr. Co. 

E. J. Palmer, Chemainus, B. C.; Victoria Lumber Mfg. Co. 
W. I. Ewart, Seattle, Wash. 








FIELD STUDY OF LUMBERING. 


Yale Forest School Issues Valuable Pamphlet Dealing 
With Operation—Systematic List of Subjects. 


R. C. Bryant, professor of lumbering at the Yale 
Forest School, has prepared an outline for a field study 
of a lumber operation, which is printed as a pamphlet 
of 24 pages. It is a systematic list of the schedule of 
the subjects to be covered, and is made very comprehen- 
sive for the purpose of checking in order to prevent the 
overlooking of important details. The outline as a whole 
affords a very comprehensive bird’s-eye view of all feat- 
ures of the industry, and while it is too long to be pub- 
lished in its entirety, the following list of the main and 
only the main headings will be of interest: 


A—The Region. ‘Topographic and climatic features of 
the region and their influence on the methods and time of 
logging and lumber manufacture. 

B—Ownership and management. Organization chart 
showing division or responsibility among management 
and subordinates. Capital invested, or capital stock, 
Property: Title—fee simple—timber rights. Contracts. 
Workingmen’s compensation acts. Timber bonds. An- 
nual cut of company. Association membership. Account- 
ing methods. Cost of production, itemized. 

C—The forest. Area. Silvicultural condition. Stand 
per acre and total for each merchantable species. Re- 
production, present condition and possibilities on cut-over 
lands. Scheme of fire protection. Efficiency. Attitude- 
of owners toward forest management. Form of manage- 
ment best adapted to the region. Length of time logging 
has been conducted on tract.—Time at which operation 
will be completed. Disposal of cut-over lands. Demarca- 
tion of forest boundaries. Scheme of public land survey 
in region. 


D—The logging operation. The timber cruise. Pre- 

liminary work, Labor. _Camps. Animals. Felling. Skid- 
ding and yarding. Scaling. Brush disposal. Land trans- 
portation of logs. Water transport. 
_ E—Lumber manufacture. The plant. Sawmill. Saw- 
ing. Logs. Lumber. Conditioning lumber. Planing mill. 
Study and describe in detail any special economies prac- 
tised for the close utilization of short and odd lengths, 
edgings and defective lumber. Refuse disposal. Electric 
plant. Water supply. Fire protection. Insurance. Lu- 
bricating oil. Machine shop. Terms used in lumber man- 
ufacture. 

Lumber shipment and transportation. Shipping depart- 
ment. Rail. Water. 

Sale of lumber. Selling department. Markets. Prices. 

Lath manufacture. Picket lath. Byrkit, or patent lath. 
Terms used in lath manufacture. 

Shingle manufacture. Raw material from which manu- 
factured. Yield per cord of bolts, and per thousand feet 
log scale. Manutacture. Classification, size and weight. 
Packing: methods—daily output per man—cost. Season- 
ing: methods—time required. Shipment: loading devices 
—car capacity. Markets. Terms used in shingle manu- 
facture. 

Naval stores industry. General data. Operation. Dis- 
tillation. Preparation for market. Markets. Terms used 
in naval stores industry. 

Harvesting tanbark. Species used. Yield per average 
tree ofa given diameter and per M feet log scale. Peel- 
ing. Seasoning. Transportation. Markets and sale value 
of product. Cost of tanbark harvesting. Terms used in 
tanbark harvesting. 

The complete pamphlet would make about four pages 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and to indicate how 
clearly the synopsis is carried out the following is given 
as a complete showing under the subdivision, ‘‘ Fell- 
ing:’? 

Tools used—value of each. Crews and their organiza- 
tion. Method. Determination of felling direction. Un- 
dercut: size—position with reference to felling direction— 
object. Sawing: location of cut with reference to under- 
cut. Special methods for power skidding. , Log making. 
Logs: maximum—minimum and average length. Tops: 
minimum diameter—lopping. Average amount of timber 
cut daily per crew. Payment. Regulations: minimum 
stump diameter—stump height—lodged trees—injury to 
young growth—lopping, etc. Character of timber utilized, 
Character and amount of waste of merchantable material. 
Special methods (large timber). Preparation of bed for 
large trees—object. Spring boards. Bucking up logs by 
hand and power. 

A synopsis of this sort is obviously very useful to 
forestry students in their work. There are also many 
occasions where it would be useful to lumbermen in 
practice. The copy at hand does not indicate upon 
what terms it may be obtained by those desiring a copy, 
but possibly requests addressed to Yale Forest School 
for single copies would be hmonored as serving to ad- 
vertise among lumbermen in general the thoroughness of 
the school’s work in practical forestry and lumbering 
methods. 





UNIQUE WAY OF HELPING RETAILER. 


Sroux Fauus, 8. DAak., June 3.—The Queal Lumber 
Company is conducting a series of lectures at cities and 
towns in the State where the company has lumberyards. 
The lecture is delivered by Mr. Ryan, who represents the 
American Steel & Wire Company. At each of the places 
visited the speaker is being greeted by good sized crowds. 
From the lectures the farmers who attend receive valua- 
ble information regarding the construction of fences. 
The lecture covers all features of the steel and fence in- 
dustry, from the mining of the ore to the making of the 
finished product. After each lecture the audience is in- 
vited to visit the local offices of the Queal company, where 
social features are provided for them and where those 
who wish may leave orders for fencing. 
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YELLOW PINE MILLMEN IN NOTABLE MEETING. 





Wood Block Propaganda Making Substantial Progress—Obsolete Structural Specifications Prove to 
Be Obstacles to Conservation of Lumber—lIncrease in Advertising Appropriation Advocated. 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 2. 
ot the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, held 
this forenoon at the Hotel Baltimore, was one of the 
largest midsummer meetings ever called for that associa- 
tion, and one of the most valuable and interesting in 
its proceedings, even though the session was compressed 
into two hours and no further sessions were held. Pre- 
vious semiannuals have featured a symposium on market 
conditions, which might be considered responsive to the 
question ‘‘How do we find the market???’ This year 
the discussion was all of questions of advertising and 
educating the consumer, bringing out some effective 
suggestions responsive to the question ‘‘How can we 
expand our market?’’ 

The routine business was greatly abbreviated. Follow- 
ing an invocation by the Rev. J. B. Sileox, President 
S. J. Carpenter was down for an address, but spoke 
extemporaneously and very briefly. He said much of 
the meeting would be given to reports from the field 
men of the association; what might develop in the way 
of and new business he could not predict. 
Advertising and the utilization of waste were suggested 
as two subjects toward which a part of the discussion 
would be especially directed. although on the latter sub- 
ject the committee appointed at the last meeting would 
not be ready as yet with a formal report. 


—The semiannual meeting 


discussion 


The Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary George K. 
follows: 


Smith then read his report, as 


Since our annual report there has been but a slight change 
in the amount of stock on hand at the mills. For your con- 
venience we have had distributed copies of the pink and 
green monthly cards of May $1 and and we will 
iefer only to the totals. 

The pink card covers reports from mills for April. 
and shows that among this number of mills stocks were 26 
million on May 1 than January 1, making a decrease 
of 2 percent. 

The green card covers reports for four months from tie 
same 283 mills. This shows stocks on hand May 1 to be 19 
million less than January 1, a decrease of 114% percent. 

The cut for four months of 1913 has been 16 percent 
greater than the same months in 1912, while the shipments 
have been but 11 percent greater. This record indicates 
that the summer season opens with no surplus in stocks at 
the mills. 

A recent report 
Association shows a reduction 
hetween January 1 and May 1, and the mills reported 215 
million on hand on May 1, 1913, than on January 1, 
1912, which equals 25 percent of their production in 1912. 


> 


June 2, 
33 


less 


from the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 


in stocks of 95 million feet 


less 


Membership. 

On January 1 we reported our membership as operating 
219 mills, with an annual production during 1912 of 4,155,- 
200,000 fect. On June 1 we have 243 mills, with an annua 
production of 4,445,100,000 feet, showing a gain of 24 mills 
in our membership in five months. 


Present Membership Compared With January 1, 1913. 


—dJan. 1, 1913— 
Y Prod. 
1912. 
104.0 
39 T77.$ 
31 

61 


—June 1, 1913— 
e No. Prod. 
States. 
Mo. & Okla. 
Arkansas 
PORES: kc. 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
& Fla 


No. 
Mills. 
5 


Ga 


Totals ; oan 
Gain during last five months 

Not a single mill has dropped out of our membership since 
January 1, except on account of being cut out and discon 
tinuing operations. 

We would recommend for your consideration the appoint- 
ment of a standing comfnittee on membership, whose duty 
it shall be to take up personally with manufacturers not now 
members the question of joining this association. 

Every manufacturer is benefited by the work 
and the membership list should contain the 
mill producing 40,000 or more feet per day. 


being done 
name of every 


Facts and Figures. 
Thirteen issues of the Bulletin 
annual meeting, and they, have 
turers of yellow pine, 500 of whom are not yet members. 
Matters of general interest are covered and a summary of 
concessions, issued on the pink sheet, has been and will be 
included. Members desiring to present matters of interest 
are invited to use the pages of our Bulletin in so doing. 


mailed since our 
to 750 manufac- 


have been 
been sent 


Advertising and Publicity. 

The report of our committee on advertising and publicity 
will cover the work of this department. A letter has recent- 
iy been sent out by the chairman, Mr. J. B. White, urging 
all members not now contributing to this important feature 
of our work to do so. The letter was reproduced in the last 
issue of our Bulletin and sent to members and manufacturers 
not members, in order that all may have an opportunity of 
adding their share to the fund being used in this work. 

All other departments are performing the work assigned 
them and as nothing unusual has occurred since our an 
report they will not be covered in detail. 


to 
nual 


Itemized Stock Sheet. (Jan. 1, 1918). 


Flooring. 
; 13/16x2% 13/16x38% 13 16x54 
1 Com., all grades 


. 2,366 


Better than No 
and lengths 
No. Cor and 


and lengths 


Poms 12,094 403 
all 
8,200 1,993 


A B No. 1 


Com. 
5,146 3,335 


No. 2 
Com. 
. 1,93 3,185 
Siding. 
Com. 
A No, 1 
312 


1,572 


Com. 
No. 2 
269 


1,746 


lengths 


in. bevel, all 
%x5% drop, all lengths 209 


Finishing. 
B& Btr. 


C 
ll thicknesses and widths 29,058 3,119 





All members not now furnishing figures for our clearing 
house reports will be visited by a representative during 
the next sixty days in an effort to secuve unanimous support 
to this department. A 

A steady gain is being made in the completeness of all our 
reports and your continued codperation is earnestly desired. 

Secretary Smith also called attention to envelopes dis- 
tributed in the seats, containing the summaries on. green 
and pink cards, and an itemized stock sheet as of 
January 1, 1913, This shows as indicated below on 
this page. 

The report was accompanied with a list of 
mills included. 

Charles S. Keith inquired if it would not be possible 
to get this information out monthly, and within at least 
thirty days of the date on which the stocks were shown 
to be on hand. As the original mover in this matter 
he regarded it as essential that the information be dis- 
tributed while still timely; to know in June what the 
stocks might have been the first of the year might be 
interesting statistically, but not practically useful. 

The secretary stated that this was a first effort and 
these figures would serve for comparison with further 
compilations. 

Mr. Keith—-I am not criticising the secretary's office; my 
remarks might more properly be considered a criticism of 
ourselves as members in not sending in this information 
promptly cnough to secure more prompt distribution. 

Of the treasurer’s report only the main figures were 
read, showing approximately $27,000 collected in assess- 


the 110 


S. J. CARPENTER, 


5 OF WINNFIELD, 
President Yellow Pine 


Manufacturers’ 


GA. 
Association. 


ments and a little over $5,000 on hand—inspection fund, 
$1,475; general fund, $1,258; advertising fund, $2,290. 


Advertising 


The Chair, passing the announced discussion of trade 
conditions, took up committee reports and called upon 
J. B. White as chairman of the advertising committee. 


Mr. White--What I have to say was most eloquently pre- 
pared in Secretary Smith's office, and | authorized my signa- 
ture to be affixed to it. There is another report I have not 
seen or signed, and I take occasion to say I approve of that 
also—because I have always had a great deal of confidence in 
Secretary Smith's office, and what I have said therefore in 
the report I have not scen I also wish to emphasize. 

I believe in advertising, in keeping ourselveS before the 
people. LI believe in disseminating information, except of 
the sort that Brother Keith has just referred to. He wants 
the information about stocks once a month. I think once a 
year, or once in ten years, would suit me better, for just 
as soon as lumbermen find there is an increase in consump- 
tion they begin running night and day, and building another 
sawmill. I plead guiity to that myself; I thought I had 
advance information from Smith's office, and relied upon 
the other fellows not reading the information he was send- 
ing out, and so I tried to sneak in another sawmill myself: 
but I found the others were alive to conditions too, and there 
are five ov six mills being built in Louisiana right now, and 
in Mississippi and other States, and some are beginning to 
run nights. So it appears we have been laboring under a 
hallucination in the idea that the more information we give 
people the better it is for us. 

I am a conservationist. I believe that what we manufac- 
ture more than enough to supply the needs of the people is 
waste, and sinful waste: because it takes a generation to 
produce a erop of trees, but we can build a sawmill in a few 


Not Total Total 

No. 
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months; and if we run it foolishly it 
replace the waste we have created. 

do believe, however, in keeping the right kind of 
formation before the people and doing it from the conse 
tion standpoint. I do not see anything in the future for 
the Jumberman that will not come from the widening of 
good conservation principles. We must cut out waste; when 
we cut a tree down we must use it all, stump and branch, 
lor every thousand pounds of lumber we cut we are leaving 
another thousand pounds of wood in the forest to rot which 
we ought to utilize. 

I believe in such advertising as will be most efficient. I 
believe in advertising yellow pine for all the uses for which 
it is actually better than any other wood, and for all the 
uses for which it is just as good. I want to advertise it in 
preference to any other wood, though I see some good friends 
of mine here who handle hardwoods; but their hardwood has 
get up to such a price that yellow pine until it goes $10 
or $15 higher than it is now will not come into competition 
with them. The other substitutes for wood, concrete and 
the like, have been forced into uses for which lumber is 
better by the advertising that has been done for them, and 
the advertising that has not been done for lumber. 


takes a long time to 


in- 
Val- 


Secretary Smith then read the report referred to, as 
follows: 


There has been practically no change in the plan of our 
yellow pine publicity work since the report given at our 
annual meeting, copy of which was printed in the Bulletin 
and in the annual report of the meeting, therefore every 
member should be fully informed as to the excellent re- 
sults accomplished, considering the limited amount of 
funds at the disposal of our advertising committee. 

A detailed quarterly report showing available funds 
and how expended was placed in the hands of each 
member of our committee on April 1 and similar reports 
will be sent them every three months throughout the 
year. Therefore every member of our committee knows 
what ‘firms have contributed and how much, and that 
every dollar has been properly invested in suitable yel- 
low pine advertising. 

During April Secretary Smith personally solicited yel- 
low pine advertising codperation from a number of our 
members, and Chairman White has recently sent out 
personal letters to our members who are not contributing, 
requesting their financial support of the yellow pine 
publicity work. 

If each member would step into the association office 
and go through the files of the publicity department he 
would be surprised at the quantity and kind of enquiries 
arriving daily for general building information where 
yellow pine may be employed. 


A Profitable Exhibit. 


At the invitation of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia the Yellow Pine association shipped its yel- 
low pine exhibit room cross sections of long-and short- 
leaf timber and unfinished samples of moulding, casing, 
base, flooring etc. to Philadelphia to exhibit before the 
Pennsylvania State Forestry Association meeting, where 
it was inspected by the leading architects, contractors, 
builders, State foresters, engineers, real estate men, 
carpenters, painters and every other class of trade that 
could possibly be interested in any building way utilizing 
lumber in all possible forms. 

Although the freight rates into Philadelphia from yel- 
low pine shipping points are considerably in excess of 
rates by railroad or water from the Carolina territory, 
yet architects, realizing the extraordinary quality of 
yellow pine and its natural beauty, will hereafter begin 
to specify ‘‘Arkansas shortleaf pine’ or ‘‘Mississippi, 
Georgia, or Alabama longleaf” ete. 

One of the most valuable results of the Pennsylvania 
State Forestry Association meeting, so our representa- 
tives report, was the illustrated address by United States 
Forester Graves describing the National Forest Reserves, 
and the well organized methods of work now being car- 
ried on for national forest conservation. 


The Planing Mill’s Influence. 


There is one point in possibly extended sales of yel- 
low pine lumber, and I wish to bring it to your attention, 
and that is the growing demand of the planing mills for 
rough finished lumber. ‘This is due to the city building 
laws which require the architects or engineers to submit 
building plans before aliowing buildings to be erected in 
cities of from 25,000 inhabitants up. We believe the 
yellow pine manufacturers should pay more attention to 
the planing mill man, as he manufactures interior trim, 
cornices etc. according to the architect’s building plans, 
and therefore will not accept our stock line of mouldings, 
casings, finished material etc. 

We believe there are today very few exclusive lumber 
dealers. They should be called building supply firms, in 
that they handle brick, cement and all substitutes for 
wood in building construction and for wooden shingles. 
The planing mill man therefore is the man who also 
needs the yellow pine manufacturer's personal attention. 

His trade may be considered by some manufacturers 
as undesirable owing to the very close and, some times, 
extraordinary and unjust inspection of lumber. How- 
ever, we believe this is a misapprehension on the part 
of the yellow pine manufacturer and that a majority 
of the planing mill buyers are fair in their demands for 
good rough lumber for interior trim. Yellow pine should 
be distributed through every lumber dealer or building 
supply firm, including planing mill buyers. 


Finances. 


Twelve thousand dollars and 283 cents has been col- 
lected since January 1 for advertising, of which $10,489.57 
have been expended, leaving a balance on hand of 
$1,732.66. This amount is not a surplus, as it will be 
needed for the printing of our new “Standard Wood Con- 
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struction,’’ now being compiled, and our regular monthly 
expenses. 

Our paving block promotion work shows very satis- 
factory results, both by our consulting engineer» and 
through the inside publicity work. Our limited funds 
make it possibie to use only a very few advertising 
mediums, but we have used our best judgment and care 
in selecting those mediums which have the widest circu- 
lation in the natural territory we should cover. 


Publicity for Paving Blocks. 


At the annual meeting of the Association for Standard- 
izing Paving Specifications Secretary Smith, Engineer 
Colhler and a committee trom our association were pres- 
ent, and assisted in revising their definition for yellow 
pine paving block timber. While the present definition 
seems more rigid than necessary on the yellow pine 
manufacturer, yet we quote the words of Mr. Nelson P. 
Lewis. chief engineer of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, City of New York, and chairman of the 
Wood ‘Block Committee: 

The members of the committee on wood block paving were 
all quite familiar with yellow pine. Few of them have had 
any experience with the other woods. The intent of the 
specification was to make yellow pine a standard, and the 
number of annual rings to the inch which would be _ per- 
mitted was specified, so as to enable ghe engineers in all parts 
of the country to frame their specifications for other woods 
that are available in their locality in accordance with the 
specifications of southern yellow pine. 

Between 85 per cent and 90 per cent of all wood blocks 
laid in the United States have been southern yellow pine 
and fully 65 per cent of the 85 per cent have been long- 
leaf. Our consulting engineer, Mr. Collier, is here and 
will be glad to review briefly his work for the last six 
months. He has visited about ninety cities since January 
1 in behalf of wood block paving. We have information 
in our files to warrant the statement that creosoted wood 
blocks have been laid in 668 different cities for streets, 
highway bridges, street crossings, and for paving be- 
tween car tracks. The demand for this class of paving 
is steadily increasing. 


Co-operation an Essential. 


Yellow pine advertising or publicity work deserves the 
financial support and close coéperation of every member 
of our organization. Every live manufacturer in the 
United States is today advertising liberally. They must 
do it to keep their goods before the public. Millions of 
dollars are expended annually by the mail order houses 
in display advertising in publications as well as by their 
catalogs, and their advertising appropriations are in- 
creasing each year, which would indicate to us the pay- 
ing proposition in dollars and cents from well distributed 
and well defined advertising. 

We would like to have a brief expression from every 
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member of this association on the floor as to ideas and 
his opinion of advertising we have done and what should 
be done. It is through close coéperation in the exchange 
of business ideas and experiments that necessary re- 
sults are accomplished. 

There is no line of industry that pays a higher wage 
or employs a larger number of workmen in proportion 
to the amount invested than do the yellow pine manu- 
facturers, but in order to continue to do so we must 
promote the further sales of our product to prevent the 
necessity of shut-downs or idle men at the mills. 

We hope that you will show faith in the officers of 
your association and thé advertising committee by re- 
sponding at once to this appeal for advertising financial 
support from every member of our association. 


Funds for Publicity. 


Following the reading the Chair remarked that the 
advertising fund was maintained by a voluntary con- 
tribution of 1 cent a thousand feet of product, and that 
about half of the members of the association thus far 
had subseribed. If all would contribute double the 
resalts could be secured. He inquired if Captain White 
had anything further to say responsive to the report 
that had been read. 


Capt. White—I paid my 1 cent, and that is about all I can 

say. I have shown my faith by my works. It is up to the 
others who have not paid to rise and explain. Those who 
have paid feel that the burden is falling upon too few of us. 
There is one firm represented here today whose mills have 
paid about one-fourth of all the money that has_ been 
raised for advertising thus far. That milling concern doesn't 
feel that it is right to ask it to pay one-fourth of the cost 
of advertising yellow pine. 
_ I believe we have overlooked this matter: we haven't been 
informed. People are not looking for imformation that will 
cause them to spend money; they are looking for the in- 
formation that Mr. Keith was speaking about. They want 
to know what lumber is selling for, and whether there is a 
shortage in the market; but they don’t stop to figure on 
the importance of increasing the demand for lumber.  Yel- 
low pine people are doing as well as other organizations of 
the kind, and I believe it is our duty to pay that 1 cent a 
thousand and do it at this time. At this meeting every one 
should step up to the secretary and subscribe to that fund, 
and pay up as soon as _ possible. 

The Chair—It is with this same idea—that possibly the 
whole membership do not know and appreciate the work 
that is being actually done—that it was decided at this 
session to devote some time to giving that information. We 
have Mr. Collier with us, and we will be very glad to hear 





from him. 


Wood Block Paving. 

Mr. Collier read a report as follows: 

I have been now about thirty months in your employ 
us consulting engineer, pushing forward the interests of 
yellow pine block for street paving, and I have had no cause 
to be at any time discouraged in the work. It grows more 
interesting daily. We have lost no cities, and we have 
gained almost every week new cities. We have conceived 
the idea of taking cities, by States, of over 10,000 popula- 
tion, and I have found that they know very little about 
yellow pine block. 

For the last few weeks I have been working, beginning in 
Alabama, I might say that I went through Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, then to Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and finally to Colorado, the latter for the first time, 
and at no point on that trip, which consumed two or three 
months, did we meet with discouragement. 

In New Orleans we have done very little as yet. The 
Texas & Pacific Railroad, however, is going to be of con- 
siderable help to us. I think they will give us about 75,000 
yards during the year. At Vicksburg the railroad companies 
are our friends; they will give us from 380,000 to 50,000 
yards during the coming year. 

I have studied this subject for seventeen years and up to 
this time I have never found a yellow pine creosoted block 
pavement properly constructed that has been a disappoint- 
ment. There are very few yellow pine block pavements con- 
structed poorly that have not been satisfactory. We have 
found a few constructed of other woods that have been 
open to criticism; however, we must look after these also, 
as the average citizens know no difference in the wood—it 
is simply a wood block pavement to them. So if we find 
a weakness in other timber we must find an excuse for it. 
While the paving industry of the different cities of the 
United States may seem unusually slow at the beginning 
the prospects are we will win in the end. In this city we 
are doing all of our work through the railroads. They will 
use possibly 75,000 yards and are giving us magnificent ad- 
vertising. 

We do not seem to be able to reach the city government 
here. I believe there is some key we have failed to find, 
and if the parties at interest could turn the key we would 
be able to get in our work. Kansas City ought to be doing 
a great deal more wood block paving than she is, and with 
just a little pressure on the outside I believe we could 
start the ball rolling. 

The Western Outlook. 

Now in Oklahoma the territory is covered by the asphalt 
interests, a home product. They began about four or five 
years ago. We have not entered that field quite soon enough 
and I think it will take about two more years for the people 
to become thoroughly discouraged with the asphalt street: 
In Kansas they are using brick almost entirely. Brick is 
made in great quantities in that State amd we have stayed 
out. Most of the State can be captured, but it will take 
ubout two years to do it. In Pueblo, Colo.;, I furnished 
specifications for creosoted yellow pine wood block paving 
for six viaducts, and they will all be so paved. In Colorado 
Springs I also furnished specifications for creosoted yellow 
pine block paving for six viaducts and they will also be so 
paved. In Denver 1 was requested by the street officials to 
prepare specifications for a viaduct one and a half miles 
long to be started during 1913. There is no doubt that the 
pavement will be creosoted yellow pine blocks. So you see, 
gentlemen, that our first trip into Colorado will bear excel- 
lent fruit. About sixteen months ago I was requested by 
the bridge engineer of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
Omaha, to prepare specifications for creosoted yellow pine 
block paving for Twentieth Street viaduct in Denver, to be 
erected by that railroad company. During my recent visit 
I had the pleasure of examining the viaduct completed and 
under service for more than one year. ‘There is no better 
piece of permanent pavement in the United States. In all 
three of the cities named. before the close of 1914, we will 
have yellow pine creosoted block pavement on some ofetheir 
business streets. 








Prospects in Ohio. 

I made the following cities during the last two weeks, 
with these results: 

Springfield, Ohio, will give us Main Street this year. 

Dayton, Ohio, will give us two streets this year, and would 
give more if able. 

Columbus will give us two streets and all street car work 
this year. 

Akron, in the midst of the brick industry, has already 
given us two streets and will next week give us a third, 

Canton will give us one street this year. 

This will serve to show you just what we have been able 
to capture in the State of Ohio, where brick interests are 
by far the largest in the United States. 

I went from Canton to Toledo. There I met Mr. Wright, 
of Jennison & Wright, creosote manufacturers. They ad- 
vise they have a very large supply of orders on file. At 
Detroit they have been putting down wood block for several 
years. I rode over ten or twelve miles on Saturday of 
splendid wood block streets and not a single block did I see 
that was out of position and all were good. They are tak- 
ing up many of their brick streets with a view to laying 
wood blocks, and so I see nothing but encouragement. 


Quality the First Consideration. 

We must wateh it closely for the reason that our com- 
petitors are active. It is suche work that by watching 
within two or three years’ time we will not have to offer 
a wood block pavement as a cheap pavement. I refuse to 
do that now. I believe it is to your interest and to the 
interest of all concerned to make it an absolutely first class 
pavement, and let it bring a first class price. I do not think 
there will be any trouble about accomplishing our purpose. 
The greatest trouble I find is the unrest in the political situa- 
tion all over the United States. It is rarely ever that I find 
the same gentlemen occupying the same position on my 
second visit to a city. The members of your association I 
always find more than willing’ to call with me on city and 
street car officials, and render what assistance they can. 
The work has been yery pleasant and to me very gratifying. 


Timber Waste and Lawful Fiber Stresses. 


The Chair—The funds you have contributed have been 
very largely used for just such work as Mr. Collier has told 
about. Let us now hear from Mr. North, also representing 
the association in the field. 


A. T. North’s report, then read by him and listened 
to with close interest, was as follows: 


A lawful fiber stress is a stress to be used in the design 
ef buildings as required by a municipal or State building 
rdinance or code. These codes differ to a great degree when 
treating of the same subject and on matters about which 
there is exact scientific knowledge. 

It is apparent, then, that these differences must arise 
through the ignorance of the makers of these laws or the 
influence of special interests which are affected by such 
legislation. It is also apparent that all of these different 
codes can not be right. 

A waste of timber occurs when the timber is not stressed 
to its capacity to safely resist the stresses due to its use 
is a part of a structure. In other words, true economic 
conservation demands that all materials do the work that 
their nature fits them to do. In the light of the fact that 
our forests grow less in texture each year it is then of im- 
portance that the waste of this natural resource be checked. 

A simple illustration will serve to show how lawful 
stresses govern the amount of timber used. 

If an extreme fiber stress of 1,800 pounds per square inch 
safely resists the stresses due to the loads applied to a 
beam then a lawful stress of 1,200 pounds per square inch 
necessitates the use of 50 percent more material than is 
necessary. 

In other words, a 2x10-inch joist safely stressed to 1,800 
pounds per inch carries a certain load and a law based on a 

















Merely Instances 


Many years ago the 
great public domain 
of the Lake States was 
offered by the federal 
government at $1.25 an 
acre. Vast tracts of 
pine lands in the north 
have been sold since 
that time at $150 to 
$300 an acre. 


Southern Pine Lands 
have increased in value 


from $1.25 to $85 an 


acre. 


In ten years the hard- 
wood lands of the north 
have increased in value 
from $2.50 to $5 an 
acre to $20 to $90 an 
acre. 


Like gains will be dis- 
closed by an examina- 
tion of the history of 
timber values of any 
section. 


We shall be pleased 
today to give you the 
history of timber land 
values of the section in 
which you may be 
interested. 


1914 will usher in new in- 
fluences. Make your invest- 
ments this year and profit by 
the work of the new influences 
—make them work for you. 





James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 


Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 
Portland, Ore., 1104 Spalding Building 
Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 
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FINANCIAL 





WE MAKE LOANS ON TIMBER 


For the past ten years we have devoted our entire 
attention to the making of loans to the larger lum- 
ber and timber interests of the United States. Dur- 
ing this period we have so loaned over $65,000,000. 
The many years that we have specialized in this field 
have enabled us to develop a trained and experi- 
enced organization which has proved its ability to 
serve the lumber interests with a high degree of 
efficiency. 

Our services have been of extreme value to many 
of the large lumber interests of the country. We 
invite responsible lumbermen and timber owners to 
confer with us, at our offices in Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, with respect to any plans which contemplate 
borrowing money. We shall be glad at all times to 
give lumbermen the benefit of our experience in this 
specialized branch of finance. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


Bank FloorWestminster Bldg.Cor. Dearborn and Monroe Sts. CHICAGO 
Mills Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO. 











This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Our booklet, ‘‘ The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan of 
Financing Lumber and Tim- 
ber Companies’’, will be 
furnished upon _ request. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, 
405 Concord Bldg. 


WELLS GILBERT, Representative. 


Oregon and California. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
1107 American Bank Bldg. 
E. T. CLARK, Representative, 
Washington and British Columbia. 























George H. Burr & Co. 
r-— > Bankers <—— 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


Commercial Paper 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago, 
14 Wall St., New York, 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 











Many businesses fail ~ be- 
cause of poor accounts car- 
ried on the books. Avoid 
this loss by using our 


Red Book Service 


which will furnish you with dependable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking trade. Thru 
the services of our 


LAW AND COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 


You can collect those accounts which fail to 
respond when they should. 


LUMBERMENS’ CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


608 S. Dearborn St. ESTABLISHED 1876 55 John St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 


1,200 pounds fiber stress would require that a 3x10-inch 
joist be used to carry the same load. 

A 3x10-inch joist contains 50 percent more material than 
4 2x10 joist and involves a waste of 50 percent in material 
and money. In the case of beams a stress known as _ hori- 
zontal shear must be taken care of and also the matter of 
deflection must be considered. 

In considering this question comparisons will be based 
on the extreme fiber stress and these comparisons will be 
made in terms of population and cost of buildings involved. 

The timber considered will be yellow pine and a com- 
sideration of other stresses or timbers will ultimately reach 
the same conclusions. 


Yellow Pine Tests. 


The stresses developed in the structures are tension, com- 
pression and shear, and wood is the only product of nature 
capable of resisting these stresses in a well balanced and 
economical manner. 

Yellow pine, owing to its physical properties, is the most 
economical and usable natural structural material produced 
in this country. 

The cities considered in this discussion are. Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Chicago, Chester, Detroit, District of Columbia, 
Evansville, Lowell, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New 
Haven, New Orleans, New York, Trenton, Paterson, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, Toledo 
and Trenton, twenty-nine in all, and according to the census 
of 1910 having a population of 15,990,241 persons. 

Grouping these cities according to the fiber stresses used 
we find them to be as follows: 

I. 1,200 pounds stress with 7,495,841 population, cities of 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, District of Columbia, 
Louisville, Memphis, New York, Pittsburgh, Richmond and 
St. Paul. 

II. 1,300-pound stress with 2,414,783 population, cities of 
Chicago, Birmingham and Trenton. 

III. 1,400-pound stress with 106,294 population and includes 
the city of Lowell. 

IV. 1,500-pound stress with 1,357,129 population, cities of 
Boston, New Orleans and Newark. 

V. 1,600-pound stress with 1,976,016 population, cities of 
Paterson, Philadelphia and Minneapolis. 

VI. 1,800-pound stress with 2,640,178 population, cities of 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Chester, Evansville, Cleveland, New Haven, 
St. Louis and Toledo. 

Percentage of Waste. ; 
The percentage of waste for each stress will be as follows: 
Waste Percentage 

.200 pound 50.00 
,300 pound 

.400 pound s 

.900 pound s 

,600 pound s 
,800 pound stres 

Considering the 
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of each group to the 15,990,241 population as as follows: 
of population with 50.00% waste. 
% of population with 3 waste. 
» of population with 2 waste. 
of population with 2 waste, 
of population waste. 
of population with no waste. 

It is therefore evident that 15,990,241 people are com- 
pelled to use enough yellow pine lumber to serve the needs 
of 21,028,485 people, which represents a waste of 31.51 per- 
cent in the use of yellow pine. 


od ; Urban Building Costs. 

On the basis of money expended in building operations the 
results obtained are’ similar. 

The costs of building operations for the year of 1912 are 
taken from the American Contractor of January 11, 1913, 
and the following analysis is based on them. 

The following cities are not reported: Richmond and Dis- 
trict of Columbia in Group I. Trenton in Group II, Lowell 
constituting Group III, and Chester in Group VI. 

The cost of building operations for the year 1912 for the 
same cities (except as noted), that were considered on the 
basis of population, was $539,375,184. 

Grouped as before the costs are divided as follows: 

I. $286,187,083 IV. 36,281,125 
Il. 91,867,879 V. 53,526,638 
IIT. VI. 71,512,459 

The relation to the total cost of $539,375,184 is as fol- 

ee I. 58.1% of cost with 50.00% waste. 
Il. 17.0% of cost with 30.70% waste. 
iS Sa 
IV. 6.7% of cost with 20.00% waste. 
Vv. 9.9% of cost with 12.50% waste. 
VI. 13.8% of cost with no waste. 


It is therefore evident that building operations amounting 
to $539.375,184 included enough yellow pine to suffice for 
operations amounting to $724.619.580, which represents a 
waste of 34.34 percent in the use of yellow pine. 

The close relationship between population and 
building operations is evident. 

Antiquated Building Codes. 

The cities of Bangor, Dailas, Duluth, Grand Rapids. Hous- 
ton, Indianapolis, Little Rock, Lincoln, Nashville, Oklahoma, 
Omaha, Providence, Pueblo, Portland (Me.), Springfield 
(Mass.), St. Joseph and Worcester, with a population of 
1,648,580 people, have codes which do not specify any 
stresses and leave these matters to the judgment of the 
official in charge of the building departments, 

The use of these low fiber stresses in building codes is. 
as stated before, due to either ignorance or the activities of 
special interests. They were recommended in an antiquated 
“model” building code, issued by the National Board of Fire 


cost of 


Underwriters years ago, and which they state they are now 
revising. ‘Their statement, however, has not prevented their 
recent activities in attempting to have this relic adopted by 
a city of about one-quarter of a million inhabitants. 

In the light of modern scientific investigation into the 
physical properties of woods there is no excuse for the old 
factors of safety, of six or more, which were and are yet 
applied to woods, and which were based on the lack of 
knowledge concerning these matters. 

Reliable information concerning these subjects is now 
within the reach of all, and engineers who have availed 
themselves of this information and who are experienced in 
the use of these materials favor higher fiber stresses than 
those largely in use. 


Wood Construction and Fire Loss. 

For the last six years a well organized propaganda in 
favor of ‘fire proof’ construction has filled the press with 
articles exploiting that method of construction. They have 
hysterically rung the changes on the $250,000,000 annual 
fire loss in the United States and Canada and invariably 
conclude by offering the panacea—fire proof. This fire loss 
is admittedly a serious condition of affairs, but fireproof 
construction will not obviate it. 

Mr. Arthur E. MacFarland states that the result of his 
investigations shows that 50 percent of the fire loss is due 
to incendiarism. This gentleman’s articles in recent issues 
of Collier’s have been most instructive and his conclusions 
as yet stand as correct. 

Mr. Franklin E. Wentworth, secretary of the National Fire 
Protection Association (composed of fire insurance com- 
panies), states that the loss due to conflagrations can be 
eliminated by not having conflagrations, and this can be 
done by the simple means of metal windows, glazed with 
wire glass and noninflammable roof coverings. 

He also states that the adoption of foreign laws, which 
make a person liable to the damage caused to his neighbors 
by his fire, would greatly decrease the fire loss. Mr. Went- 
worth has the right idea; it is fire prevention and not fire- 
proofing that will do away with this tremendous waste. 

Fire Commissioner Joseph Johnson, of New York, says: 
“The building may be fire proof, but the contents are not. 
There is no place in which a fire will burn better than in a 
stove.” The work of Messrs. Wentworth and McFarland, 
the recent indictments of firebugs in Chicago and elsewhere, 
the recent conviction of firebugs in Fort Wayne and else- 
where, show that the true and logical method of warfare 
against fire waste has begun. Naturally the misleading 
fireproof propaganda will become more quiet along the Po- 
tomac. 

By reducing the fiber stresses for woods and increasing 
those for materials used in fireproof construction the result 
is that more wood is used than necessary and the minimum 
amount of fireproof materials is used. Thus the cost of a 
wood constructed building is increased by timber waste, 
and the difference in cost of the firoproof and the non-fire- 
proof building is reduced. 

It is by this means and by educating a popular sentiment 
in favor of fireproofing that special interests and ignorance 
are responsible for timber waste through the agency of law- 
ful fiber stresses. 

The Chair—It was realized several months ago that a 
great many cities were changing their building laws, and 
by reason of the fact that no attention was being given to 
the matter by lumbermen those advocating substitutes for 
wood were getting codes adopted with a very low fiber stress 
figure for wood. In many cases they themselves prepared 
these codes and handed them to the alderman or committees, 
reducing the stress figure from 1,800 pounds to 1,200 or 
1,300 pounds. ‘The directors felt it was necessary to appear 
before the councils of the different cities and insist upon 
the proper fiber stress as given us by the Government and 
by engineers; and we have had very good success in getting 
yellow pine recognized at its true value. This is another 
way the 1 cent a thousand has been spent. I would like 
to hear from Mr. Long. 


Advertising Wood Blocks. 


R. A. Long—I think we as individuals have our doubts 
as to whether money spent in advertising standard lumber, 
the regular ordinary grades, does much to increase the con- 
sumption; and though a great many of us spend a good 
deal of money in that way it is more for the purpose of 
showing our appreciation of what the lumber journals are 
doing for the industry, as a general proposition, than for 
anything else. But I don’t understand how it is possible for 
a man representing large interests, such as is true in lumber 
manufacture, and especially in yellow pine, will feel he is 
pursuing a wise and aggressive course in spending some 
money in order to offset the advertising that is going on 
all the time pertaining to those other materials that are 
substitutes for lumber. It seems to me at this particular 
time—as has been true at various periods in the past and 
will be true in the future—that we ought to be impressed 
with the thought that we ought to do something to extend 
the territory of consumption. 

I don’t believe there is anybody here who believes there 
would be a single foot of yellow pine pavement in use today 
if somebody had not spent money to introduce it. Some- 
body spent that money, and many other “bodies” have gotten 
the benefit. I don’t know what your observations have been, 
but I have never gone into a town where there was any- 
thing that looked like a wood paving block without my at- 
tention being immediately directed to it. And I believe that 
wherever it has been introduced people generally admit there 
is no adequate comparison with any other paving material. 
If the people generally who manage the business affairs of 
our cities—that are not too much controlled by polities—or 
the people generally, if you please, were made conversant 
with the value of wood paving blocks we would be aston- 
ished at the immense consumption of wood for that one 
purpose. If we are willing to spend a little money, even 
a fraction of what is being spent on behalf of the sub- 
stitutes for wood. a demand could in time be created run- 
ning into hundreds of millions of feet. 

There are only two reasons evident to me why lumbermen 
should not be willing to spend money for such effective 
advertising of their product. One is an absolute outright 
indifference to their own business interests: and the other 
is the attitude “‘We are willing that the other fellow shall 
spend the money and we reap the benefit.” There can be 
no question about the advisability of spending the money in 
order to increase the demand for our production in this 
direction. I believe there is much in what has been said 
about the short life of the lumber industry: but even though 
there be but fifteen or twenty years of life left to us as long 
as production is 25,000,000 feet more than the people de- 
mand so long will we have low prices: and the importance 
increases of our spending some money to let people know of 
additional things that yellow pine is good for. 


Right to the Point. 

J. B. White—I must now leave, and want to leave with 
you my appeal for the advertising campaign. It has been 
very surely shown in the reports of Messrs. Collier and 
North, as well as in the reports of Mr. Smith’s. office, 
in which i had something to say, that the money spent for 
advertising is well spent; that anything we can do to show 
the value of wood over its substitutes is for our mutual 
well being and concrete prosperity; there is no question 
about that 

I believe our checks should have been sent in promptly. 
instead of the circular being put in the waste basket. I 
believe we would have had better prices today for our lum- 
ber, and for our lower grades, if that check had come in 
from everybody and gone where it would do the most good. 

There is no question that wood paving is the best paving 
on earth. Three-fifths of London and two-fifths of Paris 
are paved with it, and it is used all over Europe. Yet in 
our own country we hear of a great highway being built 
from Canada to Mexico, through Washington, Oregon and 
California, and they are paving it with brick. What are the 
lumbermen doing on the Pacific coast? On another great 
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highway projected from Chicago to Albany and New York 
City, I am told, brick is to be used. 
We have got to do some advertising. We have only made 
a beginning. If everybody had paid the 1 cent a thousand 
we certainly could have done twice as much. 
Asphalt’s Shortcomings 


J. A. Freeman said that since going west he had 
endeavored to secure an opening for wood pavement in 
Los Angeles and Pasadena, but so far without success. 
He told of an experience, not ten days old, in Akron, 
Ohio, where he said he found the worst pavement he had 
ever seen, with one exception, and that exception was 
in the motor omnibus ride from the station on the ovca- 
sion of the present visit to Kansas City. Mr. Freeman 
was greatly surprised and pleased when informed that 
Akron had already contracted for wood block for two 
important streets and would probably add a third next 
week. As to asphalt, Mr. Freeman in the course of his 
remarks said: ‘‘If there is any anywhere over three 
years old where the Barber asphalt repair wagons are 
not already going over it I would like to know where 
it 48,07 

A Direct Object Lesson 

J. Randall Williams was then called upon and stated 
that it had been his privilege to act as chairman of a 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadel- 
phia in getting up an exhibit there. Upon requesting 
a contribution of yellow pine samples they were offered 
a furnished cottage, and after some difficulty over ways 
and means it was installed and attracted much attention, 
being visited by an average of 1,800 to 2,000 people 
during each of the six days of the exhibit. The speaker 
considered this very effective advertising, especially in a 
community previously using white pine and hardwoods 
and unacquainted with the qualities of yellow pine, and 
the beauty of the various finishes of which it is sus- 
ceptible. 

Yellow Pine for Silos 


J. Lewis Thompson told something of the possibilites 
of the silo stave business, and related that two silo 
factories were being established in Fort Worth to cater 
to the Texas demand, but were using Pacific coast stock 
as well as yellow pine. It is estimated that of 180,000,- 
000 feet used for silos last year about 80,000,000 feet 
were yellow pine. This year it is expected that 200,- 
000,000 feet will be used, with yellow pine in about 
the same proportion as last. 


Utilization of Waste. 


The Chair announced that a committee was appointed 
at the last meeting to consider the utilization of woods 
and mill waste, but owing to the magnitude of the sub- 
ject would be unable to report at this meeting. H. 8. 
Sackett, however, who had presented an admirable ad- 
dress on this subject at the last meeting. was present 
and might have something further to say of interest. 

Mr. Sackett spoke very interestingly for about ten 
minutes. The company with which he is connected, the 
Forest Products Company, had been doing some adver- 
tising the last few months and making certain state- 
ments. The speaker felt certain these statements had 
met with some skepticism. When the speaker was told 
of the results that had been accomplished he had the 
same feeling—not a doubt of Mr. Lacey’s veracity, but 
a suspicion that somebody had been ‘‘ putting something 
over.’’ He made an investigation before connecting 
himself with the new company, and found that the 
results claimed had actually been attained. 

In another respect these claims had also been tior- 
oughly sifted. Experimental plants having developed 
and thoroughly proved the profitable output necessary, a 
commercial installation was desired. A proposition was 
made to the Salmen Brick & Lumber Company, owned 
by the Salmen brothers chiefly. Said Mr. Sackett: ‘‘I 
think yellow pine people are the most conservative class 
I have ever met with. The Salmens are Swiss and con- 
servative plus.?’ One of them, however, spent three 
weeks at the experimental plant, weighed wood in and 
product out, and came back convinced that the process 
which had been developed worked as claimed. The result 
was the building of the Salmen plant, which has been in 
operation since November. There had been some 
changes, in feed water and the like, but none in the 
distilling process which had been worked out, and in 
which the necessary heat is applied upon entirely new 
principles, 

Another change, however, has been found desirable— 
the enlarging of the plant to make its operation even 
more profitable; although he claimed for it that already 
it could produce from the 4,000 pounds of waste left in 
the woods a greater profit than the mill would produce 
from the corresponding weight of saw lumber utilized 
under present practice. Of the $60,000 necessary for 
the enlargement of the plant $20,000 has been sub- 
seribed, and the speaker recommended the investment 
to those present as a desirable working out, in the form 
of the most profitable commercial unit, of the problem 
which was also their problem in their own operation, 
but whose solution now aprears. in sight. 

The Chair announced that with the amount of com- 
mittee work on hand and with the desirability of meet- 
ing manufacturers from the Pacific coast and other sec- 
tions arriving to attend the National. meeting it might 
be well to omit the afternoon session; and he therefore 
made an opportunity for any new business at this time. 
John L. Kaul, however, asked permission to revert again 
to the advertising question, and made a few remarks 
regarding it. He had not been able to meet with the 
committee, but thought it would be an effective plan to 
get out a report of what had been contributed, who had 
given it, and how it had been used, and send this report 
to those who had not thus far contributed. The Chair 
assured Mr. Kaul that this line of procedure was con- 
templated. Mr, Benway then stated that Mr. Kaul 
might well have had something to say on the wood pav- 


ing question, as he had directed some work of the com- 
mittee in that direction in Birmingham, with very 
effective results. JI. H. Fetty expressed his belief that 
not half enough money had been raised for general pub- 
licity purposes. H. H. Foster also briefly expressed his 
approval of the plan. In his own town, Little Rock, 
wood paving had quickly made many friends and he 
believed the same results possible wherever it was given 
a chance on its merits. ; 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The Attendance. 
List of Registrations, June 2, 1913. 

ag Birmingham—John L, Kaul, Kaul Lumber 

0 


ARKANSAS. Crossett—A. Trieschmann, Crossett Lum- 
ber Co. 

Eagle Mills—Edw. Bower, Eagle Lumber Co. 

Fordyce—W. T. Murray, Fordyce Lumber Co. 

Little Rock—Frank Neimeyer, A. J. Neimeyer Lumber 
Co, 
Malvern—H. H. Foster, Wis. & Ark. Lumber Co. 
Millville—C. G. Atkinson, Freeman-Smith Lumber Co. 
Texarkana—T. L. L. Temple, Southern Pine Lumber 


0. 

Thornton—W. C. Ribenack, Stout Lumber Co., Cotton 
Belt Lumber Co. 

Warren—O. O. Axley, Southern Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—J. A. Freeman, Freeman- 
Smith Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Century—Edw. A. Hauss, Alger Sullivan 
Lumber Co, L 

Jacksonville—F. E. Waymor, Union Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—A. T. North, Consulting Engineer, 
yy. PB ME A. J... BE. Rhodes, Secretary, N. LL. M. A:; 
Victor Thrane, J. D. Lacey & Co.; Edward Hines, Edw. 
Hines Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Ransom Griffin, Central Coal 
& Coke Co.; W. F. Johnson. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—M. L. Alexander, For- 
ester, State of Louisiana; R. H. Downman, R. H. Down- 
man; H. S. Sackett, Forest Products Co.; George E. 
Watson, Sec. Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Association. 

Atlanta—George H. Boyd, Germain & Boyd Lumber 


oO. 

Bogalusa—W. E. Farnham, Great Southern Lumber Co, 
Clarks—C. E. Slagle, Louisiana Central Lumber Co, 
Elizabeth—R. M. Hollowell, Industrial Lumber Co. 
Fisher—C. C. Warren, Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co. 
Genesee—H. R. Loranger, Genessee Lumber Co. 
Hammond—oO. L. Bonway, Natalbany Lumber Co. 
Houena—A. TT. Gerrens, St. Louis Cypress Co. 


Jeanerette—H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 


0. 

Kentwood—J. S. Foley, Brooks-Scanlon Co. 

New Orleans—(above). 

Shreveport—B. H. Bolinger, B. H. Bolinger & Co. 

Winnfield—S. J. Carpenter, Pres. Y. P. M. A.; 
Clark, Tremont Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Cadillac—J. O. Knox, Sec. 
Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Cassell—E. A. Hamer, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Assn. 

MISSISSIPPI. MHattiesburg—B. J. Hunt, J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co. 

Laurel—S. B. Bissell, Wausau Southern Lumber Co. 

Lumberton—R. F. Hinton, Hinton Bros. Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—R. A. Long, M. B. Nelson, 
F. J. Bannister, C. B. Sweet. Long-Bell Lumber Co.; 
J. R. Young, J. R. Young & Co.; J. H. Berkshire, J. B. 
White, Mo. Lumber & Land Co.; R. E. Browne. R. E. 
Browne & Co.; C. J. Carter, C. J. Carter Lumber Co.; 
R. L. Dierks, Dierks Lumber & Coal Co.; I. H. Fetty, 
Charles S. Keith, Central Coal & Coke Co.; J. C. Graham, 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co.; Thompson Gunter, Glen Lum- 
ber Co.; J. H. Hatcher, Kirby Lumber Co.; A. T. Hem- 
ingway, Forest Lumber Co.; W. F. Ingham, Ingham 
Lumber Co.; G. Frank Morris, Foster Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—R. W. Barrick, Crossett Lumber Co.; W. F. 
Biederman, National Lumber Mfrs. Credit Corp.; J. a 
Chipman, Frost-Johnson Lumber Co.: H. L. Collier, Con- 
sulting Engineer Y. P. M. A.; S. R. Fullerton, H. M. 
Wilhite, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co.; W. E. Grayson, 
A. G. Mucke, Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co.; T. J. War- 
ren, Chief Inspector Y. P. . ds 

West Eminence—C. C. Shepard, Missouri Lumber & 
Mining Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—J. R. Crawford, Louis- 
iana Sawmill Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—J. Randall Williams, 
jr., J. Randall Williams & Co. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—R. M. Kelly, H. F. Reynolds, 
Liberty Mills. 

TEXAS. Houston—V. E. Lacey, Ben S. Woodhead, 
Continental Lumber Co.; J. W. Chandler, John K. Kirby, 
Kirby Lumber Co.; T. D. Crane, Central Coal & Coke 
Co.; J. L. Thompson, Thompson & Tucker Lumber Co. 

Keltys—Eli Weiner, Angelina County Lumber Co., 
Pawnee L. & Lumber Co. 


Ths wig aalndeabiietien Tacoma—E. G. Griggs, Pres. N. L. 


G. S. 


Michigan 


WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—W. I. Irvine. 

Wausau—kR. S. Kellogg, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Visitors. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—John I. Logan, Industrial Appli- 
ance Co.; James Maloney, Maloney Belting Co.; W. G. 
Wilmot, Lidgerwood Mfg. Co.; E. H. Defebaugh, Leonard 
Bronson, Albert Cone, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—N. A. Gladding, C. H. Jack- 
son, E. C. Atkins & Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—James Boyd, Robt. Car- 
penter, Chicago Belting Co. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—E. E. Braniff, Fidelity & De- 
posit Co.; U. S. Epperson, Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance; W. S. Ferry. Ferry, Hawley, Schott Advertising 
Agency; E. W. Hess, Roy C. Hook, U. S. Epperson & Co.; 


Rev. J. B. Silcox, D.D.: J. M. Young; R. H. Brooks, 
) 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; J. A. Joseph, L. F. Ross, L. D. 
Whaley. 
St. Louis—W. E. Barns. 
NEBRASKA. Omaha—W. G. Karrick, A. V. Kinsler, 
A. V. Kinsler. . 
NEW YORK. New York City—W. S. McMullen. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Norman G. Schilich- 
ter, Y.. ME. Co A. 
TENNESSEE. Nashville—Samuel E. Cowan. 
TEXAS. Houston—J. C. Dionne. 





NAVY LUMBER BIDS. 

Bids will be opened on June 17 at Washington, D. C., 
by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department for the annual requisition of No. 1 common 
white pine to be delivered at the Washington Navy 
Yard, and the annual. requisition of rough yellow pine 
for delivery at the Annapolis (Md.) Navy Yard. The 
schedule number for the white pine proposals is 5,513 
and for the rough yellow pine proposals 5,517. 
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TIMBER LOANS 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 














WE WILL LOAN 












well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 
$200,000 to $5,000,000 
Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
= mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
2 
: 


ing capital are invited to correspond with 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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LOANS 


We will make loans in amounts 
from $100,000 up, to well 
established Operating Lumber 
Companies to be secured by 
First Mortgage on high-grade 
accessible standing timber. 


American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
BANK FLOORS 
156-160 W. Jackson Blyd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Geo. L. & J. A. Mc Pherson 
LEND MONEY 


UMBERMEN 
GGING COMPANIES 


PORTLAND, Spalding Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Fife Bldg. 














Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
Page 87. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 








We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, “ f to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 











Loans on limber 


We are in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. We would be glad to 
get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 


809 - 812 Westminster Building, : 
CHICAGO 


—{¢ 


Monroe and Dearborn Sts., 























Assets Realization 
ya | 
Company 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $11,000,000 


Finances enterprises possessing 
tangible resources but lacking 
adequate banking accommodation. 


Correspondence Invited 
NEW YORK 
25 Broad St. Lafayette Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
23 First National Bank Building 
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“Fearsome Creatures of the 


Lumberwoods” 
A New Book by W. T. COX, State Forester of Minnesota. 


This handsomely bound, attractive and 
contains descriptions of twenty animals originated by lumberjacks 


interesting little book 


for the benefit of strangers in°camp. The book is well written and 
fully illustrated. It is already popular with jumbermen, and cannot 
fail to delight all who are interested in the woods. 


“Fearsome Creatures of the Lumberwoods” sent post- 
paid on receipt of $1.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearbor Street, CHICAGO 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


June 9, 10—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Little 
Rock, Ark. Annual meeting. 

June 19—North Carolina Pine Association. Monthly meeting. 

July 7-10—Canadian Forestry Association, Winnipeg, Man. 
Annual meeting. 

July 9, 10—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Dennis, Atlantic City, N. J. Summer meeting. 

July 22, 23—-American Forestry Association, Soo-Nipi Park 
Lodge, Lake Sunapee, N. H. Midsummer meeting. 
August 19-21—National Commissary Managers’ 

St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 
November 18-20—Fifth National 
Washington, D. C. 


Hotel 


Association, 


Conservation Congress, 


NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI RETAILERS TO 
MEET. 


June 3.—The Northwest Missouri 
Dealers’ Association will hold a meeting 
in the St. Charles Hotel here Thursday, June 19. The 
night preceding the association’s meeting a Hoo-hoo 
concatenation will be held. Vicegerent Snark H. H. 
Hoyt has sent out notices to all the Hoo-Hoo in this sec- 
tion and many acceptances already have been received. 


> 
Sr. JOSEPH, Mo., 
Retail Lumber 


SUMMER MEETING PENNSYLVANIA LUMBER- 
MEN. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 2. 
bermen’s Association has announced 
meeting, at Atlantic City, N. J., on July 9 and 10, will 
be held at the Hotel Dennis, where members may make 
reservations at special rates, up to June 25, Contrary 
to custom no entertainment of the usual type has been 
arranged, but probably an impromptu boating party will 
be arranged. 


—The Pennsylvania Lum- 
that the summer 


CONSERVATION CONGRESS TO CONSIDER VITAL 
SUBJECTS. 


Among the important subjects to be considered at the 
fifth annual meeting of the National Conservation Con- 
to be held at Washington, D. C..November 18- 
19-20, will be water-power and forestry problems. One 
of the chief objects of this meeting will be to decide 
upon conservation principles and policies which the 
congress will urge its representatives in the State and 
Federal- Governments to .put into practical effect. It 
was the consensus of the executive committee that by 
holding ‘this year’s meeting in Washington it will be 
best able to give direction and energy to this great 
purpose. 


gress, 


POLE AND SHAFT MANUFACTURERS MEET. 

LovIsviLLE. Ky., June 4.—The pole and shaft man- 
ufacturers of the country, who have an informal organ- 
ization, held’ a conference in Lonisville last week for 
the purpose of. discussing the business situation and the 
outlook for the remainder of the year.” The sentiment 
developed was generally optimistic, as it was believed 
that, with excellent crops in prospect, the farmers, who 
are the largest consumers of horse-drawn vehicles, will 
be in a position to buy heavily. Among those present 
at the meeting, which was held at the Seelbach Hotel, 
was -W. A. Snyder. president of the Pioneer Pole & 
Shaft Company, of Piqua, Ohio, one of the largest pro- 
ducers of stock of the kind in the country. About a 
dozen manufacturers were present. Louisville is a 
leader in the manufacture of vehicle wood stock, and the 
meeting was held here on that account. 


SOCIAL GATHERING RESULTS IN PERMANENT 
BODY. 


Eau CLAIRE, WIs., June 4.—As a result of the success 
of the recent meeting of lumbermen of Eau Claire and 
surrounding country, when the lumbermen outside the 
city were entertained at a banquet by the business men 
of Eau Claire, plans are under way for making the gath- 
ering an annual event.. With this end in view an organi- 
zation, social in nature, has been formed. 

Joseph J. Ott, vice president and general manager 
of the John H. Kaiser Lumber Company, who presided 
at the recent banquet, says: 

A large number of retail lumbermen are doing business 
within a radius of seventy-five miles of Eau Claire. These 
lumbermen do more or less of their trading with the Eau 
Claire mills, and for some time it has been their desire to 
take a day of recreation by making a visit to our beautiful 
i It suggested itself to us, us manufacturers of Eau 

ire, to invite our lumber friends, while in the city, to 
aariakce of our hospitality, which was readily accepted. 
This gathering was purely a social affair. [ understand a 
little organization was perfected for social purposes with 
the aim of promoting social intercourse as neighbors and 
friends, by holding this meeting annually in Eau Claire. 

Mayor Fleming welcomed the visiting 
while toasts were responded to by C. E. English, of the 
Midland Lumber Company, of Minneapolis; F. R. Farr, 
Leo McDonald and F. R. Struve, of Eau Claire. George 
W. La Pointe, a lumberman of Menomonie, also gave 
an interesting talk. Musie was furnished by the Unique 
Theater orchestra. 

Among the lumbermen present at the banquet were 
the following: 

C. EK. English, Minneapolis: C. D. Fowler, 
Barnes, Chippe wa Falls; 1D. R. Allen, 
Osseo: Hl. W. Schultz, Fairchild: HT. 
Nicholson, Eleva: W. W. O'Malley, Chippewa Falls: Ter 
win Giese. Bloomer: E. J. Zetzman, Fall Creek: G. 5 
Ilensel. Wheeler: F. C. Woods, Minneapolis: J. G. poy 
son, Colfax; W. A. Hurd, Colfax; F. C. Lanua, Fall Creek : 
A. J. Martin. Bloomer: S. A. Fleming, Pepin; G. H. Olson, 
Knapp; Knute H. Flakoi, Meridean; G. W. LaPointe. jr., 
Menomonie: C. H. Mair, Elk Mound; George N. Hilts, Au- 
gusta; C. W. Field, Ott, Bagley, Kaiser, Evans, Kessler, 


lumbermen, 


Ilumbird : F. 
Mondovi; G. isjana. 
y. Pace, Strum: L. 


of the Lumbermen’s Club, 


_a special menu has been prepared. 


ing, of Oklahoma, Okla., 


~ request. 


Elliott, 
Hosford, 
Struve. 


Miller, Lee, Lang, 


MeDonald, 
Mayor John B. 


Farr and F. R. 


Karson, Gunderzick, 
Fleming, Frank R. 


HOO-HOO TO DO THE HONORS. 


LirtLeE Rock, ARK., June 2.—The convention of the 
Arkansas Lumbermen’s Association June 9 and 10 will 
have some interesting social features to be put on by 
Hoo-Hoo under Vicegerent Gay. A meeting of Hoo-Hoo 
was held Saturday night, at which time a boat trip was 
planned up the Arkansas River for the lumbermen and 
their ladies. There will be a big concatenation on the 
afternoon of the last day of the convention, and in the 
evening, instead of the customary ball, the boat trip 
will be made. 


CONEY ISLAND, JUNE 27. 


NEW York, June 2.—Local lumbermen are arranging 
for a Hoo-Hoo concatenation at Coney Island, Friday 
evening, June 27. Vicegerent Snark E. H. Lewis an- 
nounces that several kittens will be initiated. Supreme 
Scrivenoter W. M. Stephenson is expected to be present. 


CLUBS’ SUMMER OUTINGS. 


Programs Well Filled With Sports- Baseball Games 
Predominate —One River Excursion. 


BurraLo, N. Y., June 4.—Arrangements have been 
made for an excellent program of baseball and other 
sports in connection with the first outing of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange, which will be held at the clubhouse 
of the Automobile Club at Clarence June 17. The com- 
mittee in charge of the affair is made up as follows: 
W. P. Betts, chairman; E. J. Sturm, J. B. Wall, F. T. 
Sullivan, Hugh Stewart, Peter MeNeil and John F. 
Knox. Invitations are out and promise that ‘‘there 
will be the usual baseball contests and other sports, 
which will leave no idle moments to reflect upon the 
difficulties of business life.’’ The starting point will 
be the junction of Swan, Erie and Pearl Streets. 


ST. LOUIS CLUB OUTING. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June 4.—The entertainment committee 
Julius Seidel, chairman, which 
has in charge the program for the monthly meeting of the 
elub at the Glen Echo Country Club, next Tuesday eve- 
ning, June 10, has completed all arrangements. There 


‘will be a get-together reception of the members and their 


ladies at the clubhouse from 5:30 to 6 o’clock. Then will 
follow an inspection of the grounds, which are the most 
beautiful of any country club in the country, and of the 
club house. 
Dinner will 6:45 to 8:15, for 
During 
there will ke instrumental and vocal musie, 
and anecdotes will be told by the members. 


which 
the dinner 
short stories 
N. S. Dar- 
has been invited to speak. 

The Schnitzel Bank, which made a big hit on the-Ger- 
eee Nightg which was given ‘by the club at Faust’s 
Cabin a couple of meetings ago, ‘will be repeated by 
The club can be reac ‘hed either by electric cars 
or by automobile. 


be served from 


VICTORIOUS IN BASEBALL. 

DENvER, CoLo., June 2.—Every one of the Denver 
Knot Hole Club who is under the Osler age limit has 
required not only one but several Turkish baths since 
last Saturday. Physically they are a stiff and sore 
bunch. Otherwise they are radiant and happy—‘‘all 
swelled up,’’ if you please, because of their victory over 
the Chapin Lumber C ompany’s baseball club at Aurora 
on that date by a score of 12 to 7. They are now fully 
organized and ready to play any baseball lumber team 
in Colorado. Dave H. Cale is manager of the new 
aggregation of ‘‘swatters,’’ and Pete Conover is gen- 
eralissimo—whatever that is. 


EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S OUTING. 

EVANSVILLE, INp., June 2.—Arrangements are now 
complete for the annual outing of the Evansville Luin- 
bermen’s Club, which will be held on Tuesday, June 10. 
The lumbermen with their families and friends will leave 
here in the morning on the steamer Wanderer and barge 
for Green River and the day will be spent along that 
beautiful stream. Over 100 persons are expected on 
the boat and Mayor J. H. Moeller, of Mt. Vernon, and 
D. B. MacLaren, president of the club, have promised 
to eatch enough fish during the day to feed all on the 
boat. Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lum- 
ber Company, will superintend the barbecuing of the fish, 
and Dan Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, will have charge of 
the soft drink stand. Several out of town lumbermen are 
expected to take in the outing. 


FIRST WISCONSIN SAWMILL. 

Old settlers at Oconto, Wis., have recalled that the 
first sawmill was built there in 1825 by John Arndt, 
who obtained the privilege from the Menominee Indiaus 
by a payment of $15 a year, and all the boards the 
Indians wanted, which never exceeded a few boards 
each year to make coffins. In 1860 $1,400,000 was 
invested in the lumber manufacturing business in Oconto 
County with 321 saws operating at Oconto and 106 at 
Stiles. 
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ANNUAL OF NATIONAL LUMBER MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from Page 47.) 


We felt that we could not possibly prepare a satisfactory 
case within this period, considering the character of evi- 
dence it was necessary to procure. 

To make any showing at all your committee decided 
that it would be necessary to divide the work into dis- 
tricts and arrange for local representatives in these- 
districts to procure evidence and witnesses desired by our 
attorney. - 

Character of Evidence. 


We were handicapped throughout our work from the 
fact that we could not get the railroads to come into the 
open and present evidence, which we were sure they 
possessed, that would be of vast benefit to us. After a 
great amount of trouble and expense we finally located 
certain railroad officials who were in possession of the 
evidence we needed and by subpoena we forced these 
parties to appear and give testimony that was favorable 
to the wooden box. - 

We had no trouble in finding local freight agents, 
warehouse and transfer foremen, check clerks and others 
who came in daily ‘contact with their packages who were 
satisfied from their experience in the handling of freight 
that it cost more to handle, store and transport goods 
in fiber packages and that the percentage of damaged 
packages was far greater in the fiber than in the wood, 
but unfortunately they had kept no records, and could 
furnish no statistics, which are so essential in a case of 
this kind. These men upon subpoena appeared as wit- 
nesses and their evidence was most valuable to our in- 
terests and supported the statistics offered by other 
officials. 

You gentlemen can not appreciate the enormous amount 
of work done by this committee, assisted by Messrs. 
Wendling and Larsson, of the California Pine Box & 
Lumber Company, and Mr. Cornwall, of the Northwestern 
Association of Box Manufacturers, during these two 
weeks. They worked night and day, and men living 
right in Chicago did not go to their homes during this 
entire period, but were on the job every minute. The 
evidence presented shows the results of their labors and 
demonstrates the systematic and effective manner in 
which the work was conducted. 

It is remarkable that they were able to cover the 
territory so completely in this time, procuring witnesses 
from Boston to Kansas City and from St. Paul to Atlanta, 
together with some 600 photographs taken at various 
freight terminals throughout the country. 

Your chairman does not ask for nor does he deserve 
any credit for this work, but feels that a vote of thanks 
should be extended by you to the members of this com- 
mittee who did this work, under the direction of Messrs. 
Rhodes, Masters and Goodwillie, together with the follow- 
ing volunteers, who rendered invaluable assistance: 

Ed. J. Harbin, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, Il. 

F. S. Blodgett, of Osgood & Blodgett, St. Paul, Minn. 

Bert Hanna, Detroit, Mich. 

B. W. Poeter, of the New England Box Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


Finances Involved. 


This work cost money, and lots of it, as we did not 
have time to handle the subject in an economical way, 
and while it was very essential that we should gather and 
present our evidence in the very best possible manner 
it was also necessary that the committee should procure 
sufficient funds to meet their expenditures. Therefore, 
a finance committee was created with L. L. Barth, 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, as chairman. 
This committee has been untiring in its efforts to extract 
money from the trade and have been very successful. 

We estimate the cost of this campaign at $30,000, and 
in view of the fact that the temporary committee was 
some $5,000 in debt at the time they were succeeded by 
the permanent organization we should raise a total of 
$35,000 to enable us to clean up all obligations. A com- 
plete record of receipts and disbursements is being kept 
by our treasurer and all expenditures are approved by 
the finance committee. 


Organization. 


We have not yet elected a permanent secretary. Mr. 
Brower, who occupied this position on the temporary 
committee, has asked to be relieved, and Mr. Rhodes 
has, with your permission, agreed to act as secretary for 
the present. 

If it is decided after the decision in the Pridham case 
to continue this committee as a permanent organization 
it will likely be necessary to employ a permanent secre- 
tary, but no action on this subject will be taken at 
present. 

The General Public Concerned. 


Some lumbermen and box men have felt that we were 
making a useless fight; that the fiber and strawboard 
boxes represent an economic question, and that under 
the. circumstances public sentiment would prevent the 
curtailment of their use. This case has shown the fallacy 
of this idea. There is no economic question involved. 
The saving in the purchase price and in freight does not 
benefit the general public, but is taken as a profit by 
the manufacturer or jobber using them. 

Unless the use of these packages is restricted the re- 
sult will be a tax on the general public, for the reason 
that the extra cost of handling, storing and transporting 
goods in them, together with the increase in loss and 
damage claims, will result in a general advance in 
freight rates. On the basis of the present use of these 
packages the railroads are annually losing millions of 
dollars in revenue as compared with what they would 
receive if all shipments were handled in wood. 

There is no reason to believe that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will make a ruling that will impose 
a tax upon the many for the benefit of the few—and 
certainly the evidence in this case clearly indicates this 
would be the result if they should order the railroads to 
protect the same rates on all articles shipped, whether 
in fiber or wood. 

At the beginning we had on our committee some who 
were a little skeptical as to our ability to prove our 
contention that the substitute boxes as manufactured 
today are unfit for freight containers for local or less 
than car-lot shipments. 


Apathy Deplorable and Dangerous. 


We have no doubters with us now. The work of the 
past six weeks has convinced all who were actively 
engaged in this case that there is no comparison between 
the wooden and fiber boxes as freight containers. We. 
who have miade a study of this subject for the last three 
years, were familiar with conditions and knew that an 
investigation on the part of our constituents would re- 
move the apathy that has been apparent to the mem- 
bers of this committee since its inception. 

Then why should we sit idly by and see our com- 
petitors, with a vastly inferior package, run off with our 
trade? Would you allow a squatter to settle on your 
most valuable section of land and take it from you 
without protest? No! You would go into court and svend 
a thousand dollars. if necessary. to save that section. 
Then why allow our competitors to take from vs the 
most valuable market we have for our low grades of 
lumber without a protest or an effort to protect our- 
selves? 

This means far more to any one of you than the mere 
loss of a section of land. Such being the case, we are 
certainly derelict in our duty if we fail to vse every 
legitimate means at our command to protect our interests. 


Lumbermen’s Interest in the Cause. 

The lumber fraternity has in the last few years spent 
thousands of dollars in an effort to recover trade that 
has been lost to other substitutes, such as steel, cement, 
etc. This expenditure was mainly in the interest of the 
upper grades, which constitute only a very small per 
cent of the total production, and yet it has been most 
difficult to induce these same lumbermen to subscribe 
a much smaller amount to a fund for the protection of 
a market for their lower grades. Is this good business? 
Every one of you knows that without a reasonable 
market for your low grades you can not operate your-mill 
at a profit. Regardless of the price for uppers, the 
percentage of these will not give you sufficient return 
to warrant you in continuing operations if you can not 
get cost for your lower grades. Were there any real 
merit in the substitute boxes as freight containers there 
might be some reason for your failure properly to support 
this work. Because the other fellow has been doing all 
the talking you have lost faith in your own position, 
when a slight investigation on your part would have 
shown you that printer’s ink and a bunch of hot air 
had frightened you into the belief that these packages 
were really as good as wooden boxes. 

Low Grade Output Involved. 

At the present time the output of low-grade lumber in 
the United States is fully 50 percent ofthe entire 
lumber production: All of this low-grade does not go 
into packing boxes, but the curtailment of consumption 
in this line must reflect on the price of low-grades and in 
other work. All of this lumber must be marketed and 
if it can not be sold for box work it must go into other 
channels. It is hardly possible that a new outlet can 
be found, and, therefore, it is most natural to assume 
that it will go into direct competition with other low 
grades that are now marketed in other fields. 

The climax of lumber production in the United States 
has probably been reached, in so far as board feet is 
concerned, but the percentage of low grades is increasing 
each year. The timber standing today is not of the 
grade.it was ten years ago, therefore, it bekoeves us 
to protect our market for low grades. On account of 
the natural increase in consumption and the decrease in 
production I feel that we will be able to dispose of our 
upper grades at a fair price, eyen though we do not 
spend a dollar in advertising them. 

It was claimed fifteen or twenty years ago that prac- 
tically all the timber in the States of Wisconsin and 
Michigan had been cut. Yet I venture to say that there 
are more box factories in operation in these States at 
this time than there were at the height of lumber pro- 
duction. These factories have enabled the owners of 
low-grade timber to market their product at a profit, 
whereas, without them millions of feet of this timber 
would have been destroyed. What happened in these 
States is sure to come to the rest of the country. 


Financial Help Needed. 

Very few of you have taken any active part in this 
case. What financial assistance you have rendered I do 
not know. If you have subscribed I hope the amount 
was in proportion to the benefits you will receive if we 
are successful. If you have not subscribed, then let me 
urge upon you to do so at once. Make your subscription 
as large as your interests and bank account will warrant. 

The men doing the work for you should not be bur- 
dened with the additional task of writing you again and 
again in order to get your subscription. They are all 
business men, successfully operating large plants. They 
are busy men and you should help lighten their work in- 
stead of increasing it. You could not hire these men, as 
their time is worth too much in their own business. They 
are giving not only their labors, but their money. 
Therefore, whatever you may subscribe, you can not give 
as much as they. 

After reading his paper Mr. Morgan took occasion 
to say a word in commendation of the work of C. E. 
Brower. He stated that if Mr. Brower had not in- 
itiated his work in an effective way the Pridham case 
would not have attracted the interest necessary to 
present so effective a statement of the lumber side of 
the argument. Mr. Brower, in his campaign, expended 
about $25,000, receiving himself no salary or compen- 
sation. Considering that the substitute interests were 
spending from $25,000 to $60,000, Mr. Morgan did not 
think that the wood box and allied interests had been 
taxed very heavily in their own defense. He stated 
that Mr. Brower had paid out about $5,000 over and 
above that which he had been reimbursed and sug- 
gested that Mr. Brower be given the courtesy of the 
floor. 

The Chair—It is hard for the Chair to listen to a 
claim for $5,000 on an empty stomach, but we will 
give him ten minutes time. 

Mr. Brower—I think I can say all I want to in ten 
minutes because Mr. Morgan has rehearsed the ‘situa- 
tion completely. 

I believe the motive behind rule 14-B was, in effect, 
to defeat the published tariff rates. I can not prove 
it, but believe it to be true. We found the large ship- 
pers bolstering up the substitute people. We found 
the carriers demanding the privilege of advancing 
freight rates 15 percent for the purpose of reimbursing 
damages lost by the operation of the rule. We must 
not forget that the present classification was the orig- 
inal classification, based upon the wooden box when 
it was the only container used. The substitute con- 
tainer has come in and occupies a position without 
consideration of relative merit, when the new condi- 
tions created by the movement by those containers 
are considered. I think that the evidence in the case 
shows completely that the arguments that this com- 
mittee made four years ago are the only arguments 
they can apply to protect themselves from damages 
due to the inadequacy of the substitute package. 1 
-am glad to know that the National association has 
taken up this fight and now it will be carried to a sue- 
cessful issue. 

The speaker further stated that his books for the 
period that he served the committee had been audited 
and show a balance of $6,591.29 of his own money 
paid out on vouchers for which he had not been reim- 
bursed. He had finished his work in this fight and 
hoped that he had done it well. He was passing back 
to his own business and was somewhat astounded to 
find how much it had suffered through his negleet of 
it, but he counted his work as not ‘‘love’s labor lost.’’ 
He related an instance where some railroads in the 
Western Classification Committee discovered they 
could not move in an ordinary car a sufficient number 
of cases containing lamp chimneys in fiber containers 
to make up the ordinary carload because of the re- 
duced weights of the packages. They, therefore, arbi- 





TIMBERLANDS 





National Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


700,000,000 Feet 


AMOUNT AND KINDS. 700,000,000 feet 
B. M., more or less, of Engelmann spruce, 
lodgépole pine, larch, white fir, balsam fir, white 
pine, Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, and yellow 
pine, approximately 35 per cent Engelmann 
spruce, 20 per cent larch, 16 per cent lodge- 
pole, 11 per cent white or balsam fir. 

LOCATION. Within the Kootenai National 
Forest, Montana, in the Yaak River watershed. 

STUMPAGE PRICES. Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $3 per M for white pine, $2.50 per M 
for yellow pine, lodgepole pine and Engelmann 
or white spruce, $2 per M for cedar, $1.50 per 
M for larch and Douglas fir, and $1 per M for 
hemlock and white or balsam fir, $1.50 per 
cord for white pine wood, $1.25 cord for Engel- 
mann or white spruce and yellow pine wood, $1 
per cord for lodgepole and cedarwood, and 75c 
per cord for larch, Douglas fir, white fir and 
hemlock wood. Rates to be readjusted every 
five years. 

DEPOSIT. With bid $20,000, to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or refunded if 
rejected. Ten per cent may be retained as for- 
feit if the contract and bond are not executed 
within the required time. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, up to and including October 3, 1913. 

The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 

Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the 


District Forester, Missoula, Montana 


OR THE 


Forest Supervisor, Libby, Montana. 
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BUY TREES AND GET RICH 
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British Columbia Timber Lands 














EXCLUSIVELY 
All properties offered have first been examined 
by my own men. Willact as agent for purchasers. 
Correspondence solicited from bonafide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE 
Crowe and Wilson Bldg. , 441 Seymour St., VANCOUVER, B. C. 











Southern Timberlands 


Exceptional investments can be made by the 
lumberman who desires to cut at once. If you are 
in the market for a tract, write me for descriptions. 


WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG 


2137 American Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 


Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 





Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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FOR 


2.2 OO Acres 9% 


| of Good Farming Lands 


located on the Southern Railway forty-five ] 
miles from Charleston. Write for particulars. 


L. C. WHITAKER 


Wholesale Lumber and Forwarding Agent 
Rooms 22 and 23, 39 Broad St., CHARLESTON, S. C 








PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address ““PAJONES”, MOBILE. 
MOBILE, - - = = ALABAMA, 








Ws. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accomants 
Suite 929-931 Chicago Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 


Saw Mills Designed and Built 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C.M.STEINMETZ ;°:°, Washington, D.C. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 














Timber Estimates! 


We make accurate cruises of standing 
timber, topographical maps, and advise 
as to forest management for— 


TIMBER OWNERS 
BONDING HOUSES 
MILL OPERATORS 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


Consulting Forest Engineers. 


New York 
470 Fourth Ave. 


Boston 


Chicago 
512 Commercial Bank Bldg. 622 Tremont Bldg. 








JASPER LEMIEUX » FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


LEMIEUX BROTHERS & COMPANY 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg NEW ORLEANS 


Phone Main 2479 











Fe PEBLOSS 1 Da SeGESUOUDNGSOs S2Sedaou aed 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates and Working Plans. 
Topographical and Timber Maps. 

Forest Engineering and Surveying. 
Experienced Northern and Southern Cruisers. 


en is MOUS Be 


Sa Pade Qeded'c 














INE, U.S.A. 





Timber Estimates 


Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 








GARDNER & HOWE 


Engineers 


Clarence W. Griffith, Dept. Mgr. 
Porter Bldg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





trarily reduced the minimum carload weight to 2,000 
pounds, eutting down their revenue 33% percent. 
The original argument was that lumber was so high 
that shippers could not afford wooden boxes. In this 
ease the manufacturers of the lamp chimneys, where 
wooden boxes were requested by the consignee, made 
a direct charge of 60 cents for the box on their in- 
voice, as duly presented in evidence, and the testimony 
of the Goodwille Box Company, duly presented in evi- 
dence, showed that these packages were furnished 
them at 28 cents a piece. In the Eastern, or Official, 
Classification they are now asking a 25 percent ad- 
vance, but if they get this advance and thereby break 
down the Government’s injunction a request for an- 
other 25 percent advance will undoubtedly follow. 
Following the conclusion of Mr. Brower’s remarks 
J. B. White. moved that the matter of reimbursement 
be referred to the board of governors. This was duly 
carried and the morning séssion then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


George K. Smith, secretary of the Yellow Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, was called upon to read a 
report regarding the investigation of track scales and 
track scale weights which have been made by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Secretary Smith re- 
ported as follows: 


At the request of Secretary Rhodes, and acting under in- 
structions from the officers of our association, I went to 
Washington on April 16 and was present when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission took up the final oral hearing on the 
question of track scales and track scales weights. 

Previous to this hearing a series of questions had been 
sent out to the railroads and to shippers of every commodity, 
and these questions were answered by the railroads and by 
many associations, and submitted in the form of briefs to 
the commission. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as such, 
did not submit a brief, but the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association submitted a brief and the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association submitted a brief. 

Mr. Marchand, attorney for the commission, opened the 
hearing by giving a history of its inception, the work done 
by the commissioner charged with taking testimony, and 
referred to the records, consisting of many thousand pages, 
known as Docket No. 4631. 

The National Industrial Traffic League was represented by 
the chairman of its weighing committee, and submitted an- 
swers to the nine questions in printed form. 

The railroads known as the western lines submitted a 
brief, and permission was granted by the commission for 
any interests to submit briefs up to May 15. 


Percentage Allowance for Variations. 

We quote from the Traffic Bulletin of April 19 certain 
statements made by Mr. Marchand, attorney for the com- 
mission, and by Mr. McKenney, who represented the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

On the subject of “variations” Mr. Marchand stated that 
weight of the Pennsylvania Lines allows four-tenths of 1 
percent, which would make 552 pounds per car. He sug- 
gested that the percentage should be not in excess of two- 
tenths of 1 percent, because a four-tenths would not 
mean a loss of very much on a car of coal; if, however, it 
were applied to merchandise rating at $1 per 100 pounds it 
would mean a considerable loss to the shipper. The test of 
reliability should be made by the Bureau of Standards, 
which is thoroughly equipped for this work. 


American Weighing Association’s Methods. 

The American Weighing Association has a rule to the 
effect that where a car varies more than 1 percent from its 
stenciled weights it must be restenciled. Mr. Marchand 
recommends the adoption of the same rule, the cars, how- 
ever, to be clean and ready for the use for which they are 
intended at the time they are offered for stenciling. 

Weighing agreements should be extended to all shippers 
alike, and it was suggested that closer supervision should be 
kept upon the transactions between weighing associations and 
shippers. Cars should be weighed and stenciled immediately 
before and after loading, and gross and net weights should 
be shown on way bills; and cars should not be reweighed 
unless upon request of shipper and upon payment of $1 per 
ear. If, however, cars are not billed according to stenciled 
weights, then shippers could demand reweighing without 
payment of fee. If error of over 500 pounds is shown, then 
no charge should be made for the weighing. 

The American Railway Association has afforded material 
assistance to the commission, and in view of the fact that 
they are now formulating rules to be submitted to a confer- 
ence to be held in Washington in May, and in view of the 
fact that no one knows yet just what would be best asked 
for at the hands of the Congress, Mr. McKenney suggests 
that it might be as well for the commission to await the 
result of the efforts of the association before they shall 
apply to Congress for a statute on the matter. 


Reasonable Accuracy Recommended. 


As to the type of scales to be employed, Mr. McKenney 
says the minimum cost for a scale and its installation, 
which will afford a reasonable degree of accuracy, is $3,000. 
At the present time trunk line carriers are installing scales 
at a cost of $6,000 each, on an average; on the Pennsyl- 
vania only the $20,000 scales are being installed, but even 
these are subject to variation and inaccuracies in actual 
practice, where even a wind pressure will make a variation of 
as much as 50 pounds. Absolute accuracy can never be 
attained except in the office of a physicist. Therefore it is 
necessary that reasonable requirements should be made, and 
the carriers are not opposed to any set of regulations which 
the commission may promulgate as the result of this and 
the American Railway Association’s investigations. The 
se, desire to come as close to reasonable accuracy as 
possible. 

There should be a tolerance of not to exceed 1 pound in 
1,000 pounds of a load, he said. 


‘Supervision of Scales. 


Suitable persistent and efficient supervision should be 
maintained, varying with the amount of use of the scales in- 
volved; it has been suggested in some cases that examina- 
tion twice a day is necessary. As to the proper personality 
for inspection, Mr. McKenney thinks the ordinary yardmaster 
is not capable. Expert trained men for the expert weighings 
(which should be conducted from every 60 to 90 days) should 
be specially trained for that work. 

As to methods, the evolution of the test car, which has 
come into use, and in conjunction with it a master scale 
which is subject to continual test by master weights kept 
accurate by yearly tests with the Bureau of Standards, as 
nearly approach exactness as it has been possible to achieve. 
They are called for, in addition to the regular inspection, and 
no repairs are made on that test car while on its trip, ex- 
cept-in extreme cases, and every effort is made to keep it 
as near accurate as _ possible. 

While the Pennsylvania is not unique in its efforts as 
outlined above, and while there are some roads that do not 
keep up quite such a degree of efficiency, still, with few 
exceptions, all roads are doing their best to bring about 
efficiency in this matter. 

As to methods, spot weighing is in most general use, but 
motion weighing has been found satisfactory, except as to 
some theorists. The Junata 52-foot scale has been adopted 
as the Pennsylvania scale and will be installed all over their 


system. It is situated between the receiving and classifica- 
tion yard, and has weighed in excess of 1,500 cars a day, 
and in justification of motion weighing, as opposed to spot 
weighing, the exigency of the transportation business on this 
and other systems demands there must be moving weighing. 
The Pennsylvania from time to time conducts tests between 
spot and motion weighing, and the latter under known and 
controlled rates of speed, over an artificial hump, and with 
well-defined variations for climatic conditions, and it has 
been found possible accurately to weigh a car over that scale 
in 3% seconds. ; é 

The life of a scale at Juniata is thirty moyths, during 
which they weigh 62,000,000 tons on which no serious com- 
plaint has arisen as to inaccuracies of weight, and while 
there may have been inaccuracies as to weather conditions 
the large shippers realize the occasion for such things, and 
it is from the small shippers that most of the complaints 
usually come. 


’ Extemporaneous Remarks. 


James R. Moorehead, secretary of the National Fed- 
eration of Retail Merchants was then introduced and 
spoke extemporaneously. Mr. Moorehead was listened 
to with great interest and frequently evoked the 
laughter and applause of his listeners and was later 
accorded a special resolution of thanks. Much of the 
substance of his remarks has, however, been reported 
upon previous occasions and the following summary 
is intended to set forth only the main points and 
those most directly aimed at his latest audience. In 
opening he explained that he spoke without a manu- 
script because he had found that a paper prepared 
beforehand was generally out of harmony with the 
spirit of the gathering. He reviewed briefly the organ- 
ization of his association, the movement for which had 


“been inaugurated among the retail lumbermen. A 


call was issued for a meeting, which brought forth 
235 people from thirty-five States, representing fifteen 
retail lines of business. The result, as is well known, 
was the organizatioi of the National association of 
which Mr. Moorchead is the aggressive official leader. 


Ours is a nonpartisan political organization like the labor- 
ing men have, and nobody blames them, like the farmers 
have, and nobody blames them. I. went before a congres- 
sional committee to present a matter and after I was 
through they told me I was the first man who ever came 
before them representing the retail merchants in any way. 
Why should we ever have had anything? We never asked 
for it. That is why we have a Sherman law which was 
passed against the big fellow and is now being used by the 
big fellow to strangle the little one. What would we get 
if we went down there as lumbermen, or grocers or dry 
goods men? But if we go down there as the representatives 
of the people of 60,000 towns in this country we would get 
what we asked for, within reason. There are one and 
three-quarter million names in Dun’s and I figure that at 
least one and one-quarter million of them are retail mer- 
chants. 

The same thing happened in Canada where they have a 
law much like our Sherman law. A handful of retail mer- 
chants went to Parliament to ask changes in it and they 
were told: “You don't represent anybody.’ They said: 
“We will show you.” They went back and organized more 
widely and went back to Ottawa with 6,000 people on the 
train and went up to Parliament and then went home with 
the amendment they wanted in their pocket. Now, I don’t 
believe these Congressmen dishonest. They act like you or 
I, or other human beings would under like circumstances. 
They are looking for business and their business is votes. 
They will not only ask you for your vote but will buy it if 
they need it right bad. I do not believe they are influenced 
in a criminal way. ‘They are influenced by votes or num- 
bers, influenced by power. That is why the farmers get 
what they want. We are divided and we get nothing. 

Now, please understand, we don't want to form any new 
party. We are going to make it nonpartisan. There are at 
least two too many parties now. Every one here doubtless 
believes in his heart that every party should be wiped out 
of existence except one, but then, while you have been fol- 
lowing along behind the donkey, and the elephant and the 
bull moose all your lives you have forgotten your own busi- 
ness. The politician uses you every time. You know it. As 
lumber manufacturers you know it better than anybody else. 
Did you get anything out of the last administration? What 
are you getting out of the present one? Did you in Mis- 
souri get anything out of the last State administration in - 
Missouri? You are like the captain of the queen’s navy in 
Pinafore. I heard my boy singing at the piano the other 
day and it runs along something like this: 

I always voted at my party’s call, 
I never thought about thinking for myself at all. 


Something Cheap. 


The present great cry of our country is that we want 
something cheap—cheapness is going tu settle everything; 
but cheapness is not to be desired in all cases. If it is, 
instead of making minimum wage laws let us make maximum 
wage laws and cut wages in half. This would cheapen 
things with a vengeance. If we want cheapness let us let 
down the barriers to the Chinese and Japanese and it will 
make things cheap, very cheap. 

There are some things too cheap in this country now and 
among them is the reputation and integrity of the business 
man in the hands of the politician and newspapers of this 
country. The newspaper man or the politician who assas- 
sinates my character or integrity is not any better than 
the footpad on the streets of Kansas City who shoots me 
down for my money. 

And yet we put on the soft pedal. We do not attack 
the politician because we are afraid we will offend the 
newspaper. How much more harm can the newspapers and 
magazines do you gentlemen than they have already done? 
very argument that can be brought against reducing wages 
or letting in. the Japanese is an argument against eliminat- 
ing the little man from business. Our politicians are glad 
to take up anything in the interests of the consumer. 
Whenever the little fellows get together to fight a common 
battle against the strong enemy he gets an indictment in 
the United States courts for his trouble. 

There are two things we can all do. 
work in my town and in your town. Act with the other fel- 
low, the doctor, the lawyer, the other merchants. The 
other thing is political activity to take care of our interests 
because the politicians and newspapers are fast putting 
chains around our necks that, if forged and sealed we avould 
never get out of in kingdom come. It is easier to get a law 
on the statute books that will strangle you than it is to 
get it off again. People are absolutely going crazy in the 
tendency to put legislation on the books that will hamper 
business. Take the amendment that was passed to the 
sundry civil bill which provides that no.part of the money 
appropriated to the Department of Justice is to be used 
to prosecute suits against laboring or farmers’ organizations. 
In the first place that was an insult to every honest or- 
ganization of farmers or laboring men in this country. Any 
Congressman who votes to let any one class violate the law 
without prosecution is not fit to be dog-catcher, much less 
a member of Congress. And when the men we send down 
there vote to raise their own salaries from $5,000 to $7,500 
au year it is time we were thinking about these fellows. Do 
you gentlemen read the Congressional Recoi'd? It is one of 
the interesting serials that is now running. We are going 
to reproduce that page of it which gave the list of members 
voting for the amendment to the sundry civil bill and put it 
in the hands of every trade paper and others and then it 
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any man wants to vote for his Congressman who was on 
the wrong side of the question he does it at his own peril 
and because he has no better sense. 

Our association indorsed the honest advertising law in 
November. It was introduced into every legislature that 
was in session. It passed in ten States. Retail merchants, 
ad clubs and the like were behind it and it passed. We 
have got to let these politicians know our votes belong to us. 
I have become thoroughly converted to the principle of ro- 
tation in office. Every politician in office does not believe 
it and every politician that is out does. If you gentlemen 
just had the power to put a new Congressman in the place 
of the one who is down there now and do it about twice 
they would be ready to eat out of your hand. 


The speaker then gave some interesting figures 
which, he said, were furnished originally by Mr. Hole 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and added to by him- 
self. These were, in effect, that in Missouri 540 towns 
decreased in population between the two last censuses; 
in Iowa, 564, Indiana, 639, Michigan, 677, New York, 
746, Illinois, 788, Ohio, 1,136 and Pennsylvania, 1,520. 

The speaker continued: 


Now, I don’t go any further than that with the investi- 
gation. Is it of any interest to you in view of what the 
city authorities in Birmingham and elsewhere are trying to 
do to limit the use of lumber and shingles in the fire limits? 
Are you going to sell your lumber in these cities or in these 
towns? There are 6,610 towns in ten States that have got 
less customers for your lumber than they had ten years 
previously. If it gets to the point where you can not sell 
shingles and lumber in the cities and there are few people 
in the towns to buy them where do you get off? There is a 
good deal of talk now about back to the farm. I say, “Back 
to the town” if you want to make this country great. Back 
to the town if you seriously want to get rid of poverty and 
the indecently rich of our great cities. Back to the town in 
order that the farm that we are talking about so much may 
have its value remain what it now is. - 


J. A. Freeman was then introduced to speak on the 
subject, ‘‘What Lumbermen Should Do for Their 
Own.’’? Mr. Freeman’s remarks were partly in manu- 
script which, unfortunately, is not accessible at this 
time. They were addressed, of course, to the sugges- 
tion first made by John A. Spry in the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regarding the organization of a 
home or some other means of caring for old and dis- 
abled employees. Mr. Freeman said: 


Two or three days ago while traveling around over the 
country, and being situated where I could not very well pre- 
pare anything for this occasion, I concluded it was about 
time to jot down a note or two, and it came to me that we 
had already had one day’s session and that the embarrass- 
ment would be so great I had better chop it short. I want to 
give notice right now that while I expect as long as I live 
to attend these meetings of this association, if you prepare 
any program of such a whirlwind character as we have today 
and yesterday I want you to leave me back in a quiet corner. 
It is unfair for a poor fellow to have to follow that man 
Moorehead. 

The subject assigned me is not one of very easy handling, 
and: I wonder if I have not been made the goat. I haven’t 
as much confidence in being able to convince you as a very 
good friend of mine seemed to have on one occasion. A 
party of us were down in Washington some five or six 
years ago before the Ways and Means committee, and there 
were a great many amusing and peculiar things which 
happened, and our great, wonderful man, the newly pro- 
moted colonel, was delivering an able address when the 
politically distinguished gentleman, who is now the speaker 
of the House of Representatives, interrupted: ‘Captain 
White, how do you reconcile those statements with the 
attitude of your good friend Theodore Roosevelt?’ Sey- 
eral of us had been stumped pretty badly and we were 
all beginning to sympathize with Captain White when he 
hesitated and scratched his head and finally said: ‘Mr. 
Clark, I tell you; I expect the President has not read my 
speech yet.” 

I don’t approach this subject with any such confidence. 
It is a large proposition. It is one on which sermons and 
addresses innumerable could be written and at great length. 
It might, with just as much propriety, be applied to each 
and every walk of life—the question of what a man 
should do for his own, for those in any way dependent 
- Ae It involves the whole range of human respon- 
sibility. 

There are two questions the world feels every rich man 
should answer, an by rich men I mean the term not alone 
as applied to the multimillionaire but to any man who has 
obtained a fair competence and has dependents about him. 
The first quéstion asked is, “How you make your 
money? Have you defrauded your neighbor? Have you 
oppressed your employee? Have you used any of the crooked 
routes in your quest ne ee and power?’ There is a strong 
but happily decreasing effort to evade answers to the world’s 
inquiry. There is some disposition to dispute any_ right 
to such inquisition, but the question still is asked, and 
woe betide the man who flatters himself that the faithful 
answer will not be extorted from him eventually. 

The second question that is asked him is, “What are 
you doing with it?’ It is as difficult to treat this ques- 
tion with evasion as the first. Surely a man may do as he will 
with his own. Yes, he may, but he may find later that what he 
calls the world has stamped upon him the term “A mean 
man,” and he may find too late that the things most highly 
prized, the friendship and good will of our fellow men, have 
been driven away from him by his dreams of allurement. 
The man who can say that no stain or dirty mark has 
been found upon his money may yet have failed because 
the idea of responsibility has been utterly absent from his 
life plan. I know of two men who have obtained wealth 
during the last few years. Both are in like employ. Both 
have a record of honor in business integrity. The word of 
cither is as good as a gold. bond. One has endeared him- 
lf to those about him by his large interest in all good 

‘ork, The other has no testimonial of interest in the 

carts of mankind, in his own city or elsewhere. 


The Question Being Answered. 

But I need not dwell on this because I know too much of 
the large hearted lumbermen gathered here to feel any 
need of further sermonizing or exhortation. The question is 
being answered in a large part all over the field. Club 
houses, libraries, churches, Y. 4 A. privileges, and 
“qual to and perhaps greater than all, the encouragement to 
the saving of wages and the building up of character that 
Shall take care of them in their coming old age. ‘These are 
evidences we are proud of that God has given it to us 
to be something more than mere money grubs, and promises 
to be a strong factor in bridging the unfortunate and 
unnecessary gulf which often lies betweer the employer and 
employee. However, some large hearted lumberman has 
raised a question that is well worth considering in this 
presence, though we may fail to find a proper solution. The 
Splendid suggestion was made by John A. Spry to find some 
means for caring for worthy workingmen in their declining 
years. I tried to formulate in my mind how much a noble 
Sentiment could be translated into practical philanthropy, 
and have to confess that the difficulties seemed almost in- 
surmountable, and felt that some greater head than mine 
must evolve some scheme. Since then I have had time to 
read the many views that have been expressed, and you 
can imagine the confusion in which I find myself after 
reading that heterogenous mass of opinion and suggestion. 
{ think I have fairly developed ideas on. the tariff question, 
some vague opinions on currency reform, have not lost all 
remainder of confidence in the good sense of yellow pine 


manufacturers; but to this question I must say “I don’t 
know.” Still, some of the largest efforts of men have 
begun in just such embarrassment, and I have strong hope 


that there will be a successful effort to bring forth some - 


good work along this line. Therefore, permit me to sug- 
gest that if it seem wise a committee be ‘eer to study 
the intricacies of this subject and to see it shall not be 
possible in this way to produce another testimonial of our 
desire to do good for our employees and bring happiness to 
ourselves. 

Upon motion a committee of this kind was authorized 
to be appointed later. Mr. Freeman, while on his feet, 
also took occasion to commend the work of the con- 
vention in a highly complimentary manner. In recent 
months he had had some opportunity to make acquaint- 
ances of some of the lumbermen of the. Pacific 
coast and felt himself well acquainted with those of the 
South. He felt that the future of the lumber industry 
lay largely in these two sections, and that it was de- 
sirable that those of the far West and South should 
meet as often as possible and become as thoroughly 
acquainted with each other as occasion might permit. 


Utilization of Forest Waste. 


The Chair announced that Professor Bryant, of the 
Yale Forest School, who was down on the program 
for an address, was unable to be present, but had 
sent a paper fully describing the work of the school 
since the endowment of a chair of lumbering by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. This 
paper would not be read, but would be printed and 
distributed with the proceedings. He said in a similar 
way it would be necessary to pass the subject of forest 
utilization. There was, however, a request before the 
association for the appointment of a committee to act 
with a similar committee that had been appointed from 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association for an 
investigation of the present status of the processes of 
utilizing forest waste, and the improvements which 
remain still to be developed before these processes could 
be considered as upon a fully commercial basis. From 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association C. B. Sweet, 
W. A. Gilchrist and C. D. Johnson were appointed, and 
it was suggested that these three be included in the 
committee to be appointed from the National associa- 
tion, together with members representing other asso- 
ciations. It was moved and carried that this committee 
be appointed, and the Chair stated that the appointment 
would be announced at a later time. 

J. B. White at this time made a statement defending 
the National Conservation Congress against attacks 
which had been made in the public press, which at- 
tacks have, however, already been fully answered and 
refuted in the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The New Officers. 


The nominating committee offered the following list 
of nominees, including five vice presidents instead of 
three, as formerly: 

President—R. H. Downman. 

Vice Presidents—W. E. DeLaney, Ohio; J. B. Conrad, 
Florida ; W. R. Mackey, Oregon; S. J. Carpenter, Louisiana ; 
W. C. Landon, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer—J. A. Freeman, California. 

The vote of the association was unanimously cast 
by the secretary for these nominees. 

Edward Hines and William Irvine were  ap- 
pointed to escort the new president to the chair, upon 
taking which Mr. Downman said: ‘‘I am not a speech- 
maker. With what our retiring president has already 
done and with the assistance of the worthy secretary, 
and especially with the support and assistance of all 
of you, we will try to carry the work forward.’’ 
[ Applause. | 

Nominations were'then asked for the board of gov- 
ernors in the delegations representing the affiliated 
associations. The following were nominated: 

Northern Pine 
Ilines. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association—E. A. Hamer. 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association—F. L. 
Richardson. 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States . 

North Carolina Pine Association—John M. Gibbs. 

Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association—F. E. Waymer. 

Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association—J. B. White. 

Southern 
Gerrans. 

? Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association—George Stod- 


Manufacturers’ Association—Edward 





Cypress Manufacturers’ Association—A. T. 


ard. 
. West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—f. G. 
Ames. E 

lacific Coast Sugar & White Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation ——-—. 

The board of governors, as nominated, was duly 
elected, the vacancies to be noted in the above list to be 
filled later. The incumbents were, respectively: W. A. 
Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn., and George X. Wendling, San 
Francisco. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 


The committee on resolutions then made its report. No 
copy of these resolutions has been supplied as the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN goes to press, but the following will 
give a general idea of most of the subjects covered: 

Charles S. Keith, chairman, before reading the resvlu 
tion made a motion-to the effect that no other resolutions 
be considered than those coming through the committee, 
which motion was carried. 

Referring to the fact that certain freight tariffs had 
been issued eliminating some gateway points, a resolution 
was passed condemning this general policy. 

The Forest Service and Census Bureau were asked to 
resume the publication of complete annual statistics of 
production and mill price, and to get out the preliminary 
reports at least within the first half of the following year, 
when they would be most useful. 

Recognizing that the present Congress will probably 
take the duty off of lumber, a resolution was adopted 
protesting against this action, referring to the fact that 
Canada prohibits the exportation of logs to the United 
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States, and imposes advalorem dressed lumber duties 
against the United States in quite material sums. On 
lumber moving in coastwise trade Canadians also have an 
advantage over Americans by reason of United States 
navigation laws. To the resolution as presented an 
amendment was offered by Mr. White, and adopted, re- 
citing in effect that removal of the tariff is against the 
principles of conservation because it will diminish the 
consumption of American low grade lumber, and result 
in leaving a larger part of the tree in the woods as 
waste. 

The retention of the Commerce Court was favored, 
particularly if it should be given the power of reviewing 
the negative rulings of the commission, in order to pro- 
tect the shipper as well as the railroads. 

A committee of five was authorized to be appointed 
from territory within one night’s ride of Chicago to act 
as a publicity committee for the lumber trade in securing 
the publication of proper information regarding the 
lumber industry. 

A resolution was adopted cordially indorsing the New- 
lands bill, being the same as has already been adopted 
by many organizations. 

The portion of the Stanley bill (which died in the last 
session), or of any similar bill, which should seek to di- 
vorce entirely the ownership of manufacturing industries 
and of common carrier roads, was strongly opposed. 

An inerease of the assessment on the affiliated asso- 
ciations was indorsed, to earry on the larger work which 
has been planned by the board of governors, but not 
yet publicly announced. 

Another resolution recited that many of the affiliated 
associations had indorsed the idea of a forest products 
exhibition, provided the control of the project be left 
in the National association. A committee of five was 
authorized for the purpose of formulating a plan. 

In response to a referendum submitted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States on the question of 
a nonpartisan tariff commission, the association regis- 
tered its vote in favor of such a commission. Upon an- 


other proposition similarly submitted as to the attitude- 


of the association, favorable or otherwise, to legislation 
prohibiting the application of the Sherman law or a simi- 
lar bill to laboring or farming organizations, the asso- 
ciation registered an emphatic negative. 

The organization of an interinsurance department for 
the handling of liability insurance was recommended, and 
appointment of a committee to investigate and report 
upon this matter. The resolution further indicated this 
as one of the most important activities that could be en- 
gaged in, and expressed a belief that a revenue could be 
derived that would not only make this department self- 
sustaining but supply funds for the prosecution of other 
helpful work. 

The work of the allied organizations in the Pridham 
box case was heartily commended, and future assistance 
and support were pledged. Such a pledge was also ex- 
tended on behalf of the standardization of wooden boxes 
for general use and freight packages for railroad com- 
panies, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and in- 
terested shippers in order that standard4 might be 
adopted for packages that would carry their contents 
safely and prevent their damage in transportation, 
which sometimes occurs now in the use of wooden boxes 
too light for their loads, 

Congrcss was requested to finish up the tariff tinkering 
and have the agony over as quickly as possible so that 
business might settle down again. This was not the Jan- 
guage, of course, but was certainly the meaning of the 


resolution which is to be furnished to all members of all 
affiliated associations for use with their respective con- 
gressmen. 

The attack upon the wooden shingle was condemned 
and the support of all the affiliated associations was 
pledged to the assistance of the local lumbermen in every 
city where the question arises. 

On a referendum which had been submitted from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States favoring the 
passage of improved currency legislation, and also the 
amendment of the Sherman law so as specifically to de- 
fine violations, the proposed legislation was indorsed with 
the recommendation that it be also indorsed by all affil- 
iated associations. 

The work of the American Forestry Association was in- 
dorsed. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed to the retiring presi- 
dent and various other speakers on the program, and also 
to R. A. Long for the reception tendered at his residence. 
Also, resolutions of respect in recognition of the death 
of William Deary, of Potlatch, Idaho, and Frank W. 
yilehrist, of Alpena, Mich., which resolutions of respect 
were adopted by a silent rising vote. 


Closing Remarks. 


The Chair then called upon R. A. Long for some re- 
marks, in closing. Mr. Long said: 


It is rather embarrassing, after hearing for two days 
carefully prepared addresses which have taken weeks and 
more probably months to prepare, to be called upon at a 
moment’s notice for an address to a body of men already 
tired of listening to addresses. However, one enjoying as- 
sociation with his fellow men and more particularly men 
with whom he is engaged in the same line of business, and 
more especially upon an occasion when the meeting is held 
in bis home city—one ought to-be able to express a few 
words. As I was notified a moment ago that I was expected 
to talk, my mind ran back to search out a few things to say, 
and I remembered how about a dozen years ago Captain 
White and three or four of us were on our way to Washing- 
ton to attend the first meeting of this association and I 
made this statement: ‘I don’t see what there is for a na- 
tional association to do. We have our own associations 
and what there is left for the national association to do 
I can’t see.” I have found out now. [Applause.] 

This has certainly been one of the busiest lumber con- 
ventions I have ever attended. It has not only been busy, 
but it has been one filled with interest to the manufacturers 
of lumber. I believe we all remember that during the first 
two or three meetings of our association we did not have 
a great deal to do. We could do about all there was to be 
done in one day and then have to play some in order to fill 
the time. That condition no longer exists. I have been 
wondering at this convention as to whether the place of 
meeting had anything to do with it. We people of Kansas 
City work and get down early in the morning and it may 
be that the atmosphere of the place may have had a strenu- 
ous influence upon it. I do not know whether or not it has 
come to the minds of you, but as I was settled in the midst 
of Messrs. Irvine and Hines and Griggs back here I was 
reminded that our new president is the sixth president that 
this association has had. Four are present here, one has 
passed away, and one is absent, who has gone into another 
business, not nearly so good as the lumber business. 

There is a sentimental interest in such meetings and it is a 
splendid good thing to cultivate. It is not only pleasant, but 
it is profitable. I had in mind a matter that I wanted to 
present to the board of governors, but we have been busy 
and the chances are that our minds are not in the right 
attitude to consider it. At the next meeting I hope to be 
able to present something that will be of interest not only 
to the lumber manufacturers, but to other industries in the 
countries as well. 

We of Kansas City are glad to have you with us. I, per- 
sonally, was glad to have you at my house, and, as we are 
starting a little farm, the next time you come down I hope 
to take you out and show you some of the best horses in 
Kansas, if not the best lumber. I hope the new president 
will not be as lonesome and disgusted in his new office as he 
was when I met him in Europe a few years ago. 


The meeting then adjourned, with an announcement 
from the Chair that the new board of governors would 
meet for a few minutes at the close of the session. 





BALTIMORE EXCHANGE HOLDS SEMIANNUAL. 





New Rule Made to Cover Stock Falling Below Grade — Voices Protest Against Pro- 
posed Changes in National Hardwood Rules. 





BaLtimore, Mp., June 3.—The semiannual meeting of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, held last evening at 
the Merchants’ Club, was largely attended and _ pro- 
ductive of rather more interest than usually develops. 
The principal business was a proposal to relieve the 
purchasers of lumber from the payment of half the 
full value on all lumber condemned by the inspectors 
of the exchange. Under the rules of the exchange all 
pieces condemned have had to be paid for at the rate 
of 50 percent of the price agreed upon for the lum- 
ber, and this has given rise to dissatisfaction among 
the buyers, who have maintained that when they buy 
lumber of a certain quality they ought to get that grade 
and should be relieved from charges for stocks which 
do not come up to the quality agreed upon. 

The discussion was more or less general, some 
members urging that the exemption from payment of 
condemned lumber be confined to framing and 6-4 
boards, while others were in favor of including 4-4 
and 5-4 boards, while still others argued in favor of 
including all kinds of stocks, both air- and kiln-dried, 
soft- and hardwoods. Mr. Burgan finally offered a 
resolution that buyers be relieved of all charges except 
that of inspection on all framing and 6-4 boards con- 
demned, and the resolution was amended so as to in- 
clude all kinds of lumber and all sizes. As adopted, 
it reads as follows: 

Resolved, That all inspectors be instructed to keep in sep- 
arate column all absolutely worthless lumber and that no 
charge be made for this lumber except the charges for in- 
spection, this rule to apply to lumber of every kind. 

On motion of H. Rowland Clapp, president of the 
J. H. Thiermeyer Company, the exchange also adopted 
a resolution provicing for the appointment of three 
members of the exchange to call on the city authorities 
and urge that Caroline Street Wharf be put in condi- 


tion to be used by the lumber trade. Mr. Clapp pointed 
out that the roadway had been raised and that it is 
now practically impossible to get out a load of lumber 
from the dock, which is absolutely necessary for the 
convenience and requirements of the trade. 

The semiannual reports were read by Secretary L. H. 
Gwaltney, and they showed that the exchange is in an 
excellent condition financially and otherwise. The min- 
utes of the last meeting, the quarterly gathering, were 
also read and approved. This concluded the business in 
hand, and adjournment was taken to enjoy a_ fine 
luncheon, consisting of a number of delicacies of the 
season. This luncheon was cntirely informal, and was 
greatly relished, enabling the members to fraternize. 

At the monthly meeting of the managing committe: 
of the exchange in the afternoon a petition was re 
ceived from a number of hardwood concerns that pro 
tested against the ‘‘proposed substitutes’? which hav 
been recommended by the inspection rules commit 
tee of the National Hardwood Lumber Associatio: 
for adoption at the annual meeting of the assucia 
tion to be held next Thursday and Friday. I 
response to the petition the managing committee adopte: 
the following resolution, which has been forwarded t: 
I. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumbe: 
Association at Chicago: 

WHEREAS, The Lumber Exchange of Baltimore has bee 
informed by its members who are interested in the hardwoo:' 
trade of the proposed substitutes as recommended by the i' 
spection rules committee of the National Hardwood Lumb: ! 
Association, and after careful investigation and consider. - 
tion of all interests in the general hardwood trade, we wi-!) 
to register our protest against the proposed substitutes. 
feeling positive that they are an injustice to the wholes: ‘e 
merchant, the retail merchant and the consuming trade. 

President Theodore Mottu oceupied the chair at both 
meetings. 
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The great difference 
between the outdoors and 
the indoors 








DIMENSION 


Is that God made the 
outdoors and man made 
the in. 











Alive. 


There isn’t much thet I have got, 
But I’m alive—an’ that’s a lot, 
{ tell you what. 


| ain’t so much upon the make, 
er somethin’ always come to take 
My little stake. 


An’ yet I seemed to worry through; 
The sky above was always blue 
To look into. 


3y day the sun, by night the moon, 
An’ each December had a June 
Thet followed soon. 


An’ so I knew, the darkest mile, 
If I jest waited fer awhile, 
The sun would smile. 


There’s this the road of life to cheer: 


Another day, another year, 
Each dawn is here. 


Although the fight is lost er won, 
Another battle is begun 
When comes the sun. 


An’ there is no such thing as age; 
Each morn, whatever war you wage, 


To breathe the mornin’ air, an’ then 
Begin again. 


There isn’t much thet I-have got, 
But I’m alive—an’ that’s a lot, 
1 tell you what! 


Faith. 


O faith that falters, if all faith 
Were fragile as your own, 

The summer’s first plutonie breath 

Would melt to but a misty wraith 
The everlasting stone. 


O faith that falters, if belief 
Were ever so to doubt, 
No grain would ripen for the sheaf, 
Nor rose survive the winter’s grief, 
Nor lilac blossom out— 


No bird would come returning north 
To lands that once it knew, 

No limpid stream would wander forth, 

When winter loosed the weary earth, 
To find the sea of blue. 


Still stands the everlasting rock 
Through chill or heat or rain; 
Forgotten now the storm and shock 
Where lilac, rose and hollyhock 

My garden garb again. 


Again the kiss of summer lies 
On verdant earth and azure skies, 
And ev’ry heart is home. 


O faith that falters, learn of these 
The strength of faith to know; 

For there is summer after chill, 

And there is good for ev’ry ill— 
And time shall prove it so. 


The Levite Passes. 


The learned Levite passes me 
Upon the other side 

And, with a proper modesty 
(His modesty his pride), 

Enwraps his stale philosophy 
About his yellow hide. 


I am a pilgrim, and unclean; 
I little know of books; 

[ know no knowledge but the green 
Of grass and laugh of brooks; 

And learned faces, long and lean, 
Condemn with learned looks. 


Content I bear the pedant’s scorn, 
Contempt of wiser men; 


For, when the human heart is torn, 


Ah,ewhat is learning then?— 





You turn a page. 


The bird rejoicing northward flies 
Across a sunlit dome; D. M. 


Each mornin’ is a time fer men 


Let me interpret but the morn, 
That Grief may smile again. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








A good feeling exists in the sash and door trade as 
a whole. Of course, here and there are found some 


who are somewhat pessimistic as to the outlook, but as . 


a general thing manufacturers are well satisfied. Trade 
has been coming along fine for several weeks. Farm- 
ers are all busy and indications are that the wheat 
crop will be better than last year. Salesmen are a 
unit in predicting a good, steady business for the bal- 
ance of the season. Many manufacturers hope to 
break records during June. Collections in many sec- 
tions are becoming easier. Odd work is accumulating 
in nearly every city, building being more active than 
for sometime. The big stock factories are getting out 
odd work. This does not give them much chance to ac- 
cumulate regular sizes. 

In Chieago sash and door and mill men are doing a 
steadily growing business. Prices are well maintained. 
Little fear, therefore, is expressed that there will be 
any immediate recession in values, as the pressure of 
business will be sufficient to keep the industry well 
employed during the season. The building trades are 
active and the total number of permits taken out so 
far this year, 4,508, with a valuation of $40,516,900, 
as against 4,177, with a valuation of $30,238,600 for the 
corresponding period last year, is a criterion that trade 
in this section will be extremely good for the balance 
of the building year. 

There is plenty of activity in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul markets, and manufacturers are accumulating 
good lines of special work orders. The country trade 
is picking up but retailers have been well supplied 
with stock and few of them are compelled to place 
new ordeis for stock sizes. The general condition of 
the market is good and prospects are excellent. 


The sash, door and blind factories of Baltimore are’ 


not rushed. Perhaps all of them have done less than 
they expected to do, but there is a decided bottom to 
the trade and signs of improvement in the way of 
expansion are not wanting. Naturally, the easier feel- 
ing with regard to prices on rough stocks tends to 
create some element of uncertainty as to the range of 
values for mill products, a feeling which in a way is 
mphasized by the holding down of the contractors, 
who have not been as busy as they had confidently 
believed they would be by this time. The difference, 
iiowever, appears to be in out-of-town trade rather 
‘han in the home business, many of the cities at a dis- 
tanee having been overbuilt. No distinctly unfavor- 
able development is to be reported and manufacturers 
are still getting remunerative prices. For the most 
part mills are running full time, although they are not 
exactly rushed and ean proceed somewhat leisurely. — 

The mills at Buffalo, N. Y., are getting a very fair 
run of business in sash and doors and the building 
ictivity in the city and sections adjoining is about 
is large as it was a year ago—a remarkably busy time. 
Not so many large structures are going up as last year 
‘ut the number of dwelling houses and other small 
iuildings shows an increase. There is promise of 
‘uch business in real estate this summer and many 
‘wellings undoubtedly will be erected. 

At Cincinnati retail dealers of millwork are happy 
over the start builders are making toward the build- 
ing season, much having been accomplished last week 
in building cireles. Labor troubles are fast being 
adjusted and it only remains for the adjustment of a 


few minor details in some of the unions to make clear 
sailing possible. The continued good weather has also 
been a factor in getting the contractors started on the 
right road and there is much activity in most of the 
suburbs, where most of the speculative home building 
oceurs. Much large work is under way and more is 
to follow. The suburban development, from all re- 
ports obtainable, will be about normal. 

St. Louis sash and door factories are all busy, espe- 
cially those depending on local trade. Orders for 
future delivery are not coming in as well as they 
might. While a number of buildings are planned, 
they have not reached the state where contracts can 
be made. The mills, therefore, have just enough work 
on hand to keep them busy temporarily. The jobbing 
business, season considered, is good. Demand for 
stock goods is fairly satisfactory and special work for 
the country trade is showing up better. 

The country trade is opening up on the Kansas City 
market and the last week has seen considerable im- 
provement in the number of orders and the volume of 
figuring. The city trade, however, still feels the effect 
of the insurance tangle and is not so brisk as could be 
wished. There has been no change in price and bar- 
ring some fluctuation in glass, manufacturers here do 
not look for much variance in the immediate future. 
On the whole the sash market appears stiffer than the 
door market, as the output of doors appears to be 
heavier in proportion to the general volume of busi- 
ness. 

There is no change in the sash and door market 
according to Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers, who 
state that business continues in about the same state 
as for the last few weeks—seasonably healthy with a 
good outlook. The factories are all running normal 
time and the trade is optimistic. 

Sash and door factories are enjoying a slightly im- 
proved business at San Francisco, with prospects of a 
good demand before long in every line of millwork. 
Architects are preparing for an increase in building. 
White pine door plants in the mountains are running 
at a safe rate of production, with orders ahead for 
eastern shipments. 

The window glass situation as viewed by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company’s expert is as follows: 

There was a material reduction in the quantity of window 
glass produced during May, owing in part to warm weather 
and also to the scarcity of skilled workmen at the factories. 
A few of the manufacturers closed their plants during the 
month, but the majority found it necessary to keep their 
factories in operation as best they could, until the end of 
the fire, in order to complete business already on their books. 
The prospects do not indicate any hand-made glass being 
produced during the summer, and it is also reported that 
the machine interests will make extensive repairs on their 
tanks during the next few months, so that there is every 
likelihood of a limited production during warm weather. 

It is too early to form any definite conclusion as to when 
factories will be put into blast for the coming fire, but it 
would not seem that an early start is likely, as manufac- 
turers and workmen naturally want to know what action 
Congress will take on the tariff before a wage scale for the 
coming fire is agreed upon. This may possibly delay ne- 
gotiations ‘regarding a wage settlement until late in the sum- 
mer or possibly early fall. : 

There has been no official change in prices up to the 
present writing, but with no excessive stocks held by the 
manufacturers, an advance in price, especially on the more 
desirable sizes and qualities, would not be at all surprising. 
We feel that this is an opportune time for our friends and 
customers to sort up their stocks, as later in the summer 
there may be found a shortage in certain sizes and qualities. 





HARDWOODS 


A capacity of 
40,000,000 feet 


of Hardwood 
Lumber yearly 


enables us to fill all 
orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS 





We make a specialty of 
Thin Oak and Red Gum 
for the Export Trade. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Company 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 


John B. Ransom & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


20,000,000 Feet 
Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 












Can Ship Straight or Mixed Cars 


AIR DRIED OR KILN DRIED 
Rough or Dressed Stock. 


WILL APPRECIATE YOUR INQUIRIES. 





Write to the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company 
For prices on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. 


aASSW OO 


Lumber and Millwork 
We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 






Menominee 
igan 






Sanford & Treadway 





‘CHARLES HOLYOKE 


Wholesale and Commission 


Hardwood Lumber 


141 Milk St., Room 613, BOSTON, MASS. 


HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 890 page book ‘‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4. 8. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago Ill. 
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HARDWOODS 


wmf 
WANTED 


Red and Sap Gum 


Nig 


ALL THICKNESSES 
MILL INSPECTION 


Will Contract for Hardwood Mill Cuts. 


G. H. Evans Lumber Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








° 


A Big Factor 
In Making Money 


in lumber is definite 
information and the 
certainty of being able 
to get stock you want 
when you need it. 
We're prepared to tell 
you right off the bat at 
any time just what we 
can ship from any of 
our 7 mills in either 


West Virginia Poplar, 
Oak, Chestnut and 
Basswood Lumber and 
Bill Oak, Southern Red 
Gum, Cypress, Oak 
and Yellow Pine. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


General Offices 
Charleston Nat’l 
Bank Building. 











You can aiways get from us a choice-supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades) 
We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


214" and 3" Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK 
Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Compan 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. ‘: 











- WE HAVE THICK POPLAR ) 











R. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Southern Hardwoods 


Manufacturers 








LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ACTIVITIES. 





St. Louisans Entertain at Reception—Opening of New Quarters by Houston Club Marked 
by Hospitality and Goodfellowship—Hardwood Men Told of Cost Systems. 





ST. LOUIS CLUB TENDERS RECEPTION. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 28.—Good fellowship as well as 
good cheer prevailed in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s 
Club in the Wright Building, between noon and 2 0’clock 
‘Tuesday, May 27, at a reception tendered by the club 
to its members and friends, for the purpose of bringing 
them together socially, showing them the newly. deco- 
rated quarters of the club and introducing to those who 
had not met him the new secretary, Orvell A. Pier. 

The entertainment committee—Julius Seidel, chairman, 
C. S. Chesbro and M. I. Moser—were on hand to see 
that the members and the visitors enjoyed themselves. 

Along one side of the office was a long temporary 
table from which were dispensed the liquid refreshments 
and sandwiches. 

B. C. Wright, attorney for the club as well as for the 
lumber dealers’ association, was the official barkeeper 
and showed himself an expert at opening bottles; he 
was kept busy. Secretary Pier had his time well occu- 
pied in handing out sandwiches. 

The other officers of the club were present and saw 
that the members as well as the visitors were not neg- 
lected. 

On the directors’ table in the meeting room was a 
large bouquet of roses and carnations, sent with the 
compliments of the president of the club, T. C. Whit- 
marsh, 

At one end of the room there was a mandolin orchestra 
which furnished music during the reception. 

On the reading tables were scattered copies of all the 
late lumber trade journals published in the United 
States and Canada. 

Mayor Kiel, of St. Louis, sent his secretary as his 
personal representative and there were also many prom- 
inent railroad officials and newspaper men_ present. 
There were no set talks, everything being thoroughly 
informal. 


~~ 


FORMAL OPENING OF HOUSTON’S CLUB. 


Houston, TEx., June 2.—The opening of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Houston on Friday night, May 30, 
was the most brilliant and enjoyable social function that 
has been seen in Houston for a long time and was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the nearly 300 persons who partici- 
pated. The function consisted of a reception, banquet 
and ball, the handsome club rooms on the ninth oor 
of the Bender Hotel and the banquet hall adjoining 
being used. Promptly at 8 o’clock the doors of the 
banquet hall were thrown open and the guests filed in, 
being seated at small tables that completely filed the 
big hall, the officers of the club and the speakers of the 
evening being seated at one long table. The souvenir 
menus, containing the banquet menu, the toasts and the 
dance program, were printed on paper made from yel- 
low pine shavings by the Yellow Pine Paper Mill at 
Orange. 

After the bountiful menu prepared by the Bender 
Hotel management had. been disposed of President B. F. 
Bonner, of the Lumbermen’s Club, in a short address 
extended a hearty welcome to the members of the club, 
their wives and daughters and the friends who had come 
out to assist in the ceremonial opening of the club rooms. 
He explained briefly the objects of the club, then intro- 
dueed as toastmaster for the evening Ben S. Woodhead, 
whose introduction of each speaker was a real gem. The 
principal speaker of the evening was Governor O. B. 
Colquitt, who had laid down his important duties at 
Austin long enough to come, with Mrs. Colquitt, to 
Houston and take part in the opening of the club. Gov- 
ernor Colquitt paid a glowing tribute to the men of the 
lumber industry, remarking in passing that ‘‘men like 
John Henry Kirby, Frank Bonner, Lynch Davidson, Jim 
West and others are largely responsible for the wonder- 
ful growth and prosperity of Houston and of Texas.’’ 
The governor concluded his talk with the significant 
statement that ‘‘if I, as governor of the greatest State 
in the Union, can help to find a better market, or to 
make a better market for your lumber, you have only 
to command me and it will be done.’’ 

James Dow rendered two vocal selections that were 
enthusiastically received, his accompaniments being 
played by Mrs. Chester Marston, wife of one of the 
directors of the club. C. A. Teagle, a well-known attor- 
ney, responded to the toast ‘‘Rambling Remarks About 
Lumbermen,’’ keeping the assemblage in a roar of 
laughter and closing his talk with a touching reference 
to a number of the pioneer lumbermen of East Texas 
who have gone to their reward. Secretary J. C. Dionne 
presented to the club a beautiful painting of a yellow 
pine tree, which will grace the walls of the club rooms. 
Hon. John Henry Kirby responded to the toast ‘‘ ‘The 
Ladies,’’ his talk being in his usual happy vein. At the 
close of the banquet the guests were invited into the 
club rooms” adjoining and spent a half hour there, in- 
specting the rooms and in social intercourse, the banquet 
hall meanwhile being cleared for dancing; then for sev- 
eral hours the guests enjoyed the dancing, bringing to 
a close a happy and eventful evening that launched the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Houston on a successful and bril- 
liant career. 

The rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club, situated on the 
ninth floor of the Bender Hotel, occupy 2,360 square feet 
of floor space and are luxuriantly furnished through- 
out; those who have seen them declare them to be the 
finest club rooms in the South. There is a cozy recep- 
tion room and ladies’ parlor, with writing desk, tele- 
phone, ete., where the wives of the lumbermen may drop 


in at any time for rest and recreation. The entrance 
is just at the right of the elevators, opening into the 
spacious assembly and lounging room. A_ beautiful 
alabaster arch separates this from the rear portion of 
the rooms, which are used for dining tables, the buffet 
and lunch service being supplied from the hotel kitchen 
and buffet. The rooms are connected by front and rear 
halls with the big banquet room, which will be avail- 
able to the club whenever desired. It is planned to make 
the social features of the club prominent, with ladies’ 
nights a feature, at least once a month, or oftener. 

The officers of the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston are: 
B. F. Bonner, president; J. M. West, vice president; 
J. C. Dionne, secretary-treasurer. The board of directors 
is comprised of some of the best known lumbermen in 
the South, as well as men prominent in other lines 
affiliated with the lumber industry, as follows: 


W. B. Scott, president of the Sunset-Central Lines; Coke 
Burns, of Andrews, Ball & Streetman, attorneys; F. C. 
Womack, general manager Trinity River Lumber Company ; 
George F. Cotter, manager National Lumber & Creosoting 
Company; R. L. Moore, Texas sales manager Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company; N. C. Hoyt, president W. H. Norris Lumber 
Company; S. F. Carter, president Lumberman’s National 
Bank; Chester Marston, vice president Texas-Louisiana 
Lumber Company; Thomas C. Spencer, vice president Me- 
Murray Lumber Co.; A. DL. Timmons, manager Farrar Lum- 
ber Co.; B. S. Woodhead, vice president and general man- 
ager Continental Lumber Company; R. A. Myer, general 
sales manager Bucley Lumber Company; C. D. Crane, south- 
ern sales manager Central Coal & Coke Company. 


A feature of the club will be a special daily lunch for 
the members served by the Bender Hotel. 

At the banquet telegrams of congratulations and good 
wishes were read from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chi- 
cago, and other lumber trade journals. 


TWO INTERESTING PAPERS. 

LouISsvILLE, Ky., June 4.—Members of the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club listened to two extremely interest- 
ing papers on business topics at its meeting last week, 
the speakers being D. E. Kline, of the Louisville Ve- 
neer Mills, and T. M. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Company. <A program of addresses was 
arranged by the club recently, and carrying it out has 
developed some high-grade papers, covering many phases 
of the lumber business. 

Mr. Kline’s topie was ‘‘Costs,’’ in which he dealt 
with the problems of the sawmill man along this line. 
He said in part: 


We hear much these days of cost systems, cost accountants, 
cost experts, efficiency enginecrs and business economists. <A 
writer recently said. ‘There is no primrose path that leads 
in the direction of successful cost accounting. One can not 
learn the cost of manufacturing his product by rule of 
thumb, not by asking somebody else how much it costs him, 
nor by accepting the market price as a correct indication of 
the cost plus a profit. Getting all of the available data in 
the form of other people’s experiences and the accepted rule 
on the subject and the suggestions of the market help a lot, 
but it does not solve the problem by any means.” 

Individual conditions determine the whole question. Each 
concern must work out its own commercial salvation to the 
extent of knowing what it costs to perform a certain opera- 
tion ; not, mind you, what it ought to cost, or what it costs 
other people, or what if probably costs, but what it does 
actually cost; every day the thing is done. Mental laziness 
(and I think perhaps also physica] laziness) is responsible 
for failure to go underneath the surface and get at the facts 
in many cases. Lumber producers, like other people, would 
much rather let the other fellow go to the trouble of figur- 
ing the thing for them than to worry about getting the solu- 
tion of the problem themselves, even though it is quite 
likely that the other fellow’s answer is not correct. 

Some lumbermen take the position that it does not really 
matter whether they know exactly what stock is costing 
them or not; that the market price is established and they 
must take it or leave it; and while the latter is true, it is 
still a fallacy to take this attitude, if one went no further 
than to point out the desirability, if not the necessity, of 
ee how much margin of profit or of loss were being re- 
corded. 

It has seemed to me that the problem of cost to the saw- 
mill man, that is, the man who saws, grades, sticks and sells . 
lumber, ought to be reasonably simple, whether he buys his 
logs in the open market or whether he is cutting his own 
stumpage. In the latter case the cutting down of trees and 
cutting into logs and getting them to the mill form a sep- 
arate and distinct operation, for which he must have an 
organization with its own cost system. If he buys logs in 
the woods, on the rivers, beside the track or loaded on cars, 
it certainly is not difficult to ascertain what the timber has 
cost a thousand feet log measure in his yard or on his skid- 
ways. The cost of the log applies until the log is deposited 
in his yard. The expense of moving it into his mill is a 
part of the cost of sawing. The sawing expense, by which 
should be covered the labor incurred in putting logs into 
the mill, sawing, edging and putting the lumber out, ought 
to be easy to get at, to which must be added that bugaboo, 
overhead expense. The items that go into overhead have 
been canvassed so frequently that it seems hardly necessary 
to go into them here. 

Now with the total cost of logs that have gone into a 
day’s cut or the total cost of a certain lot of logs, added 
to which is the direct labor and the overhead, the cost a 
thousand fect of lumber outside the mill ought to be ob- 
tainable. 

To get a basis for figuring the cost of each grade, a some- 
what arbitrary plan must be adopted, by means of which 
costs are distributed in proportion to values, determined 
either by the market price or the estimate of the manufac 
turer. Then apply these percentages to your output and you 
ougbt to come pretty close to the cost of each grade at your 
mill exit. 

Mr. Brown’s paper was made up of an analysis of 
lumber successes, in which an attempt was made to 
determine the factors responsible for the successes scored. 
Mr. Brown showed great familiarity with the changes 
which have been made in lumber merchandising in re 
cent years, and took the position in concluding that in 
order to make a success the lumberman must have 
large stock, must both make and buy and must study 
his eustomers more closely than ever hefore. 

The scries is to be continued through the summer 
months. 
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“STATE VS. NATIONAL CONTROL OF PUBLIC FORESTS.” 





Oregon Conservation Commission Presents Admirable Argument in Favor of National 
Coatrol— How the Individual States Can Help. 





Under the above title the Oregon Conservation Com- 
mission, Joseph N. Teal, chairman, has presented an 
admirable argument in favor of the present national as 
opposed to the proposed State control of public forests. 
In a recent number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN brief 
reference was made to this document, but in view of the 
wide interest in the subject at this time and the excellent 
presentation made by the commission the argument is 
printed in full, as follows: 


For some time it has been apparent that a determined 
effort will be made to turn the national forests over to the 
respective States within whose borders they lie. Although 
at present private ownership of the national forests is not 
being made the issue, it is obvious that while this may not 
be the purpose of some, the result would be none the less 
certain. With the expense of maintenance and protection 
involved, the enormous stake at issue, the opportunity for 
manipulating State politics and playing upon the pride, greed 
and selfishness of those believing they will in some way 
be personal gainers thereby, we but delude ourselves in 
thinking these things are being overlooked and that the 
underlying purpose of those who originated this movement 
is not to eliminate all public control and replace it with 
moncpolistic ownership. 

While the issue as presented on its face is State vs. Na- 
tional control, and not the elimination of public ownership, 
it may be accepted as a fact that if the first step is taken 
the second will surely follow. 

A large part of Oregon is included in national forests. It 
is one of the public land States, is vitally interested in the 
proper disposition of the public lands and is profoundly 
affected by their administration. The future development of 
the State in a large measure depends upon the use of its 
natural resources. Being thus situated, the Oregon State 
Conservation Commission is impelled by a sense of its duty 
and the obligation it owes the public to present, as briefly 
as may be, its views upon this most important question. 


Objects of Public Control. 

Every good citizen believes that in all such questions the 
interest of the general public is primary, and that the real 
object to be secured in the handling of public resources is 
to bring about their widest and best. use, while at the same 
time giving the amplest range of opportunity for self-help 
and individual effort. Ail will agree that monopolistic 
ownership and individual control of the necessaries of life 
or public functions are not to be desired. 

At the present time, as the majority of those who favor 
State control concede, the forests should remain public prop- 
erty. The issue as now presented is State vs. National con- 
trol. In order to pass upon this issue understandingly, cer- 
tain fundamental principles should be recalled and certain 
facts stated. 

The national forests are the property of the Nation. As to 
this there is no question. If the Nation is called upon to 
give outright this vast property (vast and valuable both 
actually and potentially) to the States, then the burden is 
surely on the State to show how this great trust is to be 
administered, so that those for whom it is granted will be 
better, or even as well, protected than they now are in 
their rights in and to it. 

The suggestion often advanced that other States have 
enjoyed properties of a similar nature and wasted or mis- 
used them, and therefore that we should be permitted to 
follow the same course if we so desire, does not seem to us 
very conclusive. The contrary would seem taught by their 
experience. The direct effect of the forests on water supply 
and use is recognized as a fact and is considered a proper 
subject of national jurisdiction and control. In_ conse- 
quence, in some of the very States which so unwisely used 
their forests the National Government is now expending large 
sums from the national treasury to restore the forest growth 
on the blasted slopes of their mountain sides. The course 
wisdom and foresight would have prescribed was to prevent 
the total destruction of the forests and at the same time not 
only maintain a constant timber supply, but a protected 
stream flow as well. 


Functions Not Bounded by State Lines. 


From a national standpoint these public forests fill other 
functions than merely to furnish lumber and other timber 
products—functions and uses which extend far beyond State 
lines and involve the welfare of many people. They cover 
and protect the headwaters of streams used for navigation, 
irrigation and power. They prevent or minimize constantly 
recurring disastrous floods, which know not State lines. 
They retard soil erosion and in many ways have a direct 
effect upon natural conditions of the greatest consequence. 
The timber supply of the future for all the people, not of 
any particular State, is nation-wide in its importance, and 
the continuity of its production a national problem. Natural 
conditions for maintaining the timber growth and supply 
not being equally favorable, those States not able to supply 
their own wants must depend on the sections peculiarly 
adapted therefor to supply the same. The foregoing proposi- 
tions will not be seriously controverted. 

The national forests are now under the control of the 
Federal Government and the expense of their protection, 
amounting to about $4,000,000 a year, is paid from the 
nation’s treasury. In Oregon alone there is expended in 
this work about $480,000 a year, an amount nearly one- 
sixth as great as the State’s total expenditures for all gov- 
ernmental purposes. ‘This figure does not include sums ex- 
pended in actual fire-fighting, which in destructive fire sea- 
sons, such as of 1910 and 1911, amounts to $75,000 to 
$112,000 additional. Fires and accompanying losses and 
disasters are not confined to State lines. This dread de- 
stroyer knows neither geographical lines nor governmental 


divisions, 
Would Cost the State Too Much. 


Fortunately Oregon has recognized both the value of this 
great asset and its ob‘igation towards it and, as it should, 
works in the closest coéperation with Federal agen- 
cies and private owners. Happily there are but few who 
do not recognize the enormous present and future value of 
the forests. But is it a matter of doubt that the State 
would fail in its care and protection should the entire 
burden be cast upon it? Such a course would inevitably 
lead to but one result: the dismemberment of the forests. 

The Forest Service also conducts studies and experiments 
as to the use and cultivation of woods, the production of 
by-products, etc., which have been of enormous value to the 
public as well as to the lumber industrtes. Other collateral 
activities are also under its control. We but refer to the 
roads, trails, te’ephone lines, etc., built and maintained as 
measures for protection against fire. Reforestation of de- 
nuded areas and better stocking of other portions involve 
additional present burdens. 

On account of the location of the national forests, cost of 
protection is certain to exceed income for years to come. 
Notwithstanding this fact, there is paid to the State and 
counties for road and school purposes in the counties where 
sales are made, 35 percent of the gross receipts from all 
Sales of timber. While this is not now a large sum 
(amounting in Oregon last year to about $60.000). it will 
constantly increase and be a source of perpetual revenue to 
the State, 

The Fallaclous Tax Argument. 


This naturally brings up the question of taxation and the 


alleged loss of taxes to the State by reason of the national 
forest being nontaxable. This is a favorite argument of 
those who do not believe in public ownership of the forests. 
It is largely fallacious. If the State owned the forests they 
would not be taxable, which in the present aspect of the case 
would be a sufficient answer. Moreover, the taxable value 
of forests in remote uninhabited regions or summits of 
mountain ranges would be very problematical, and, in our 
opinion, eliminating the undesirability of turning the forests 
over to private ownership, the perpetual income the State 
will eventually receive from sales of stumpage would far 
exceed any amount that could probably be received from 
taxes. Moreover, as we have stated, the tax argument is 
based on private ownership, a proposition now openly ad- 
vocated by but few and not involved in this discussion. 

What is the State’s real interest in the national forests 
and their administration? In conservation and use for all 
purposes. Every foot of land available for settlement and 
home making should be open to settlers. Every encourage- 
ment should be given the settler. The use of resources of 
every kind within the national forests should be promoted. 
The sheep and cattle man, the mining prospector, the engi- 
neer looking for power to develop and use, all should be 
encouraged. In other words, the interest of the State lies 
in use. However, to secure this condition does not require 
a change of ownership or abandonment of public control. 
On the contrary, conditions favoring the largest use in every 
form, represent both the purpose of the law and the policy 
of the agricultural department. 


State Has the Best of It Now. 


Indeed from a practical standpoint the State today is in 
a better position than if it owned the forests. The pro- 
tection of the forests is paid for by the Federal Government, 
and the State receives 35 percent of the gross revenue. The 
experiments and studies as to use, etc., of which we receive 
the benefit, are carried on by the Government. Not a tree 
can be felled and transformed into lumber without leaving 
80 percent of the receipts in the hands of labor and those 
furnishing supplies. Is it to be assumed the State’s 
management would be more efficient, less expensive and more 
satisfactory than that of the Forest Service? Or would the 
result be that which is desired by some—dissatisfaction, 
criticism, and finally sale, and the public forest gone forever? 
Are not private forest lands now held in few enough hands, 
or can it be the desire to make the monopoly complete and 
have this necessity of life entirely under the private control 
of the favored few? This great public resource is now owned 
by the public, and it should always be held, used and con- 
trolled in the interest of the public. 


Agricultural Lands. 


Before taking up other aspects of the question we pre- 
sent certain figures which may prove of interest. A vast 
section of this State is within the national forests. The net 
acreage is 13,658,679. The true significance of the figures 
can not be apprehended without some analysis. Generally 
the figures are thrown out without explanation as indicating 
enormous withdrawal of tillable or habitable lands that would 
otherwise be settled. 

Speaking generally the forest area is confined to the 
mountainous regions of the Cascades, Coast Range and Blue 
Mountains, the highest and most inaccessible regions of the 
State. The great percentage is as yet far removed from 
transportation facilities. Approximately 43 percent of this 
area is at an altitude of more than 5,000 feet above sea 
level, about 17% percent 4,000 to 5.000 feet above sea 
level, and about 9 percent 3,000 to 4,000 feet above sea 
level. These facts are of great significance in considering 
this question. As to much of this area the surface is so 
broken and the slopes so steep as to make cultivation out 
of the question. On these mountains the forests stand as 
guardians of our watersheds affecting not only this State 
but other States as well, a matter of direct concern to the 
well-being of every citizen now living or hereafter to live in 
the vast domain protected by them. 

There are, however, lands within the national forests 
which should be restored for settlement and will be in the 
immediate future. But will it be urged this purely admin- 
istrative question, or irritating rules or acts of too zealous 
subordinates furnish an excuse for abandoning the public 
forests and turning over the heritage of all to enrich the 
few? Such matters are easily remedied. 

We should not allow ourselves to be misled by a false hue 
and cry. The experience with the Olympic National Forest 
in Washington is still fresh in mind. In 1901, under an 
insistent demand to throw _a portion open to settlement, 
705,600 acres were released. In ten years 526,520 acres 
were in the hands of private owners holding it for its tim- 
ber. Over 178,000 acres were included in five holdings, and 
one man owned 81,630 acres. Of the area originally tim- 
bered it is said on authority “only about 600 acres are 
under cultivation.” It is not to be doubted that the pur- 
poses of those starting and maintaining the agitation were 
entirely accomplished. 


The Commission’s Conclusions, 


This commission does not wish its position misunderstood. 

From a selfish standpoint, if from no_ higher motive, as 
citizens of this State directly interested in ifs speedy de- 
velopment, it favors the widest and wisest use of our 
natural resources. It believes all agricultural land should be 
open to the settler, and every encouragement given the 
prospector. It believes in maintaining in every possible 
way the greatest possible opportunity to the individual 
striving to better his condition. To do this, we do not 
believe the interest of the public should be deliberately sacri- 
ficed under the guise of development or under the temptation 
for immediate personal gain. The forests are a _ publfc 
asset, a public resource. They fill a function in nature’s 
lan that necessarily not only now but always will be 
mportant in the orderly and growing life of our nation. 
They will not only serve, if conserved, to furnish forever a 
never failing source of supply of lumber, but under God's 
providence serve even more useful purposes in other 
directions. 

The sole question is what agency will best secure results? 
The forests are as national as the rivers they help maintain, 
and as broad in their influence as the plains for which they 
store the life-giving water. It would seem that every one 
except those directly interested in profiting thereby has all to 
lose and nothing to gain by a transfer from nation to State. 

In our opinion the proposition is wrong in principle and 
would be disastrous in results. The time may come when 
such a step may be justifiable and proper, but this is an 
eventuality not necessary now to discuss. 

his commission would fail in its duty and be unfaithful 
to the trust imposed in it did it not defend this heritage 
of all the people against any attempt, no matter how well 
meaning, for its spoliation. In the interests of the whole 
people we submit that. this great resource should remain 
public property, used and controlled in the interest of the 
public, and all who believe this should resist all attempts 
in whatever guise they appear, to transfer the national 
forests to the States, as the first step towards a complete 
private monopoly of the forests, and the first gun of a 
direct attack upon true conservation. 
(Mrs.) JOSEPHINE HIRSCH, 
B. F. IRVINE, 
F. G. YOuNG, 
FRED F,. HENSHAW, 
Cc. B. WATSON, 
WILLIAM POLLMAN, 
JOSEPH N. TEAL, Chairman. 


Put Us On Your Gum Map 


In the next ninety days, 
our mills will cut about 


3,000,000 feet 








RED and SAP GUM 
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HL. H. HITT LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Tennessee Valley Hardwoods 
DECATUR, ALABAMA. 








Eventually, Why Not Now? 


Eventually you will buy a car- 
load of our Plain Oak and 
Quartered Oak or our Poplar, 


WHY NOT BUY IT NOW? 


If our salesman does not call on 
you, send us a list of your re- 
quirements and /e¢ us quote you. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers Plain and Quartered Oak and Poplar 
BAND SAWED STOCK 


Mills: : Soft 
Quicksand, Ky, Eastern 
and Kentucky 
West Irvine, Ky. Oak 
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For Quick Shipment : 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


cars 4—4” Sap and Select Poplar. 

cars 6—4” No. 1 Common Poplar. 

cars 4—4” 1s and 2s Plain White Oak. 
cars 5—4” 1s and 2s Plain White Oak. 
car 6—4” 1s and 2s Plain White Oak. 
cars 4—4” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
cars 5—4” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
cars 6—4” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
car 8—4” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 


All the above stock thorough!y dry band sawn and equalized. 


Get our prices. 


an aa AROO! 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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GUM SPECIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
_ LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
OREHOUSE, MO. 


SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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EQUALIZING VALVES FOR HIGH PRESSURE. that the tapes are made of steel or metal of any kind, 

The necessity for an automatic shut off of the flow but _applies to that class of woven tapes having, in 
of steam from the header to a boiler in ease a tube ddition to the linen threads, metallic strands inter- 
should burst or of other internal rupture, thereby sud- Woven. : ; : . 
denly reducing the pressure in that boiler, is obvious. Instantaneous readings ig method of org i 
The automatic equalizing stop the graduations of measuring tapes, and means that 
and check valves shown here- alongside each inch-mark will be found the preceding 
with, manufactured by Jen- foot mark, which renders it unnecessary to refer back 
kins Bros., New York, Chieago, to the last foot mark, thereby avoiding error and sav- 
Philadelphia and Boston, meet ing time. All Lufkin metallic tapes are now given the 
this need. They also equalize new marking.—[ Advertisement. | 
the pressure between different 
boilers in a battery, prevent- 
ing one boiler from working 
at a lower pressure than an- 
other. As the valves can only 
be opened by pressure in the 
boiler to which they are at- 
















































Something New 


DRY-KILN IMPROVEMENT PATENTED. 


Emerson dry kilns, manufactured by the Emerson 
Dry Kiln Company, New York City, are well known 
to the lumber industry in their present form and there- 
fore comment is unnecessary. However, readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN probably will be glad to learn 
that the manufacturer of these automatic-compression, 
moist-air kilns has recently secured patents on certain 
improvements which will henceforth be found on all 
kilns of the Emerson make. Detailed information will 
be furnished upon application to the Emerson company. 
—[ Advertisement. | 























Our New Catalogue gives 
the NET PRICE F.O.B. 


St. Louis, on all mill work 




















items. 


A Gigantic Saver of TIME, 
LABOR and MONEY for 
mill work buyers. 


Hafner Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























MERITS OF THE WOOD SILO. 

The progress of the silo industry has been steady 
since its inception. Silos have been of various styles 
and a large variety of materials have entered into 
their construction. While the industry is yet young 
it is apparent, from statistics gathered, that the round 
wood silo excels all others. The use of brick, cement 
and tile has in many instances proved unsatisfactory. 

Farmers throughout the country are beginning to 
learn the value of having green feed the year around 
and also that the use of the silo conserves a large 
percentage of the nutrition coming from the stalk of 
the corn. 

The Saginaw silo, manufactured by the McClure 
Company (formerly the Farmers’ Handy Wagon Com- 
pany), with general office and factory at Saginaw, 
Mich., and factories at Des Moines, Iowa, Minnesota 
Transfer, Minn., Cairo, Ill., Fort Worth, Tex., stands 
high among the recognized leaders in the industry. 
The company calls attention particularly to the all- 
steel door frame and air-tight doors, the combination 





















































*| 50,000,000 Feet 


f % JENKINS AUTOMATIC STOP AND CHECK VALVES. door fastener and ladder, the inner anchor, the base 
Thoroughly Air Dried _ / anchor, the spline dowel and the angle steel rib, char- 
tached, it is impossible to accidentally turn steam into  acterizing these seven points as the greatest improve- 

ee a boiler which is being cleaned. ments ever made in the silo industry. 
Louisiana Cypress These valves are cushioned, to prevent chattering, The McClure Company issues a very interesting 
by an internal dashpot made of bronze. Each valve — booklet on the building of the silo, which throws much 


























constantly on hand for im- is tested to = pounds hydraulic pressure and = 2 peg pon gation of “ product, and which 

: : anteed for working steam pressures up to 250 pounds. will be mailed upon request to those interested. The 
mediate shipment from our “ere ties kad aii a aan eG 

As shown by the illustrations, the valves are made in 

| yard at St. Louis. 


booklet also contains a series of articles on ensilage, 
its food properties and values.—[ Advertisement. | 
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globe and angle patterns, both of which are furnished 
either screwed or flanged. The bodies, bonnets and 
dise-holders are made of high-grade cast iron, the 
spindles of bronze, and other mountings of hard steam USE OF GRAPHITE BRUSHES. 
metal. They can be packed under pressure when wide 
open and have renewable seat rings and dises.—[Ad- 
vertisement. | 





























A new booklet dealing with graphite brushes has 
just been issued by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J. It points out the advantages 
METALLIC TAPES WITH INSTANTANEOUS of perfect commutation on dynamos and motors, the 

lessened wear and absence of sparks on the commuta- 
READINGS. tor. Besides complete rules for using these brushes 
under various conditions of service the booklet also 
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For I diate Shi t fr tapes, manufactured by the Lufkin Rule Company, contains valuable suggestions for using this company’s 
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READ one Gb. Lauis Tard. Saginaw, Mich., have been in use sufticiently long to lubricating rods and graphite resistance rods. Copies 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THOROUGHLY DRY 


become generally known the idea has only recently of this booklet will be furnished to those interested 


been applied to Lufkin metallic tapes and therefore upon request.—[ Advertisement. | 
Quellmalz Lumber & Mfg. Co. | 








benefit it may be said that this term does not mean MAKING FUEL FROM USELESS WASTE. 


Veneer manufacturers who have found their waste 
bulky, wet, heavy, difficult to handle and expensive to 
dispose of will find the No. 30 Right Hand Veneer 
Hog, manufactured by Mitts & Mitchell, Saginaw, 
Mich., a-useful adjunct to their business. Veneer 
waste used as a fuel is inefficient when not prepared 
for rapid combustion. The purpose of the veneer hog 
is to cut up all kinds of veneer waste into chips of a 
size to burn efficiently and to be handled mechanically 
with either a conveyor or air. The veneer hog will 
cut up the bark from the 
log decks, the waste from 
the lathes and slicers and 
even light slabs from the 
centers. The hog has a roll 
feed table driven by a link 
chain. The table is 30 
inches wide and 4 feet long 
and is so made as to make 
it easily detachable when 
access to the knives is nec- 
essary. The cylinder is 
made of cast steel sections, 
each carrying two knives 
with a V-shaped edge. The 
sections are . interchange- 
able. Other knives called 
throat plates are used to 
form a cutting edge against 
which the knives in the 
cylinder shear. It requires 
20 to 30 horsepower to run, 
and weighs, for domestic 
shipment, 5,400 pounds.— 
MITTS & MITCHELL NO. 30 RIGHT HAND VENEER HOG. | Advertisement. ] 

















is of interest. Some there are who are not thoroughly 
familiar with the term ‘‘metallic’’ tape and for their 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Hummelsheim Lumber Co. 
. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles 


We carry a large and well assorted stock of every- 
thing used in the Retail Yard and can ship straight 
or mixed cars the day order is received. 















































; Send us your inquiries. 











Chicago & Alton 


‘“*THE ONLY WAY’”’ 


fa ToST.LOUIS 


Lv. Chicago 9.00 p.m.—11.43 p.m. 
Day trains Lv. 9.00 a.m.—11.25 a.m. 
CITY TICKET OFFICES—Rector Bldg., Clark & Monroe Sts. 


Phones, Harrison 4470. Automatic 63-673. 
Union Passenger Station—Phone Main 5300. 


H. K. McEVOY, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 





Lumber Conditions Encouraging—Danger from Flood 
Past—Efforts Being Made to Obviate Car Shortage 
—Seek Maritime Amendments. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 3.—Lumber conditions us a 
general rule were more encouraging here last week than 
usual, Manufacturers were in an optimistic frame of 
mind. Danger from floods and overflows by the Mis- 
sissippi and Atchafalaya Rivers has passed. The June 
rise. which is always more or less a source of uneasiness 
to the planters and lumber manufacturing interests along 
the Mississippi, has not materialized and the reports 
trom the river above indicate falling waters at all points. 
Levees are holding well and from all points reports of 
an encouraging nature are being received as to water 
conditions. 

All mills in the Atchafalaya Basin that were closed 
on account of overflow from back and crevasse waters 
have opened again. The Frisco has resumed service and 
transportation facilities to the mills are as good as ever. 

Price conditions all along the line appear to be good. 
Reports received from local as well as interior mills are 
of a strongly optimistic character. Cuts in prices which 
were feared 30 days ago seem to have been done away 
with and millmen are on better terms with each other 
following a general understanding of conditions and a 
more responsive demand through the North and East. 
Orders and inquiries are coming in with regularity and 
in large volume from the jobbers and retailers of the 
States in the Ohio Valley region affected by storm and 
flood, and the credit conditions there seem to have been 
so arranged that operators can make sales and fill orders 
without fear of consequences. For weeks since the over 
flows up north the jobbers and yardmen have been busy 
tuking inventories of stocks to see what they could sal- 
vage and what was saleable. They have completed this 
process, according to all reports, and are ready to enter 
the market for replenishing their stocks. All lumber 
that was usable has been consumed and orders for com- 
plete stocks for Ohio Valley yards are being received as 
the credit arrangements of the various wholesalers and 
retailers are completed. 

These conditions have given an impetus to trade which 
has justified the prediction made by the conservative 
element among millmen 30 days ago, when they urged 
their colleagues not to cut prices to encourage business 
when conditions looked unpromising. At that time many 
farseeing local mills advised manufacturers to withhold 
orders for a few weeks, saying they were confident that 
prospects warranted a fine summer season. 

Shipping conditions at the mills of both Louisiana and 
southern Mississippi are much improved. In the cypress 
territory of southern Louisiana there was for a time last 
week a slight tightness in the car situation, but this was 
not by any means acute. It was relieved by the last of 
the week and promises were received of better car. move- 
ments. Along the Texas & Pacific the cars were fairly 
plentiful. Along the Mobile & Ohio and the Northeast- 
ern lines, where there has been a great scarcity of cars 
for weeks, the congestions at the Ohio River crossings 
have in a measure been remedied and car movements are 
much more satisfactory. The mills along the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley and the main line of the Illinois Cen- 
tral also report better results. Cars in the main are 
being delivered promptly on requisition and the per- 
centage of cars placed on switches is larger than for 
months. Mills are doing a rushing business and there 
is hardly a plant in this district which is not running 
full capacity, many of them operating on both day and 
night shifts with extra help for each. The output is in 
many instances greater than usual and loggers are rush- 
ing materials to mills in order to accommodate the 
ceaseless grind of the saws. ‘Tie mills in the more 
remote districts are doing a rushing business and it is 
estimated that there are more country folk out hewing 
cross ties than has been known for years. This is to fill 
the demand created by the tie contractors from the 
Grand Trunk, Pennsylvania, Reading and other systems 
who are buying everything in sight in the way of a 
sound eross tie. 

—— 


Cypress Mills Well Supplied. 

Cypress mills as well as those in the yellow pine ter- 
itory are well supplied as far as stocks are concerned. 
some mills which persisted in underselling their com- 
petitors during the dull times several weeks ago are 
paying the penalty by having badly broken yard stocks 
which they are now striving to replenish. The conserva- 
‘ives are, however, enjoying the benefits of their wis- 
lom, as they have full assortments of all grades of 
stocks, so that they are in a position to fill all orders at 
proper prices. They are getting the business while the 
other fellows are striving to keep up the pace and fill 
ip holes so as to compete and meet the demand. | In- 
terior yellow pine’ mills are having a big run and the 
prices on their product are more healtiy than las been 
‘he case in weeks. Indications as a rule in the lumber 
husiness in all its branches are in fact unusually good, 
‘he only laggard being-the exporter, who is controlled 
by cireumstances beyond his reach. 

Mill owners of the Louisiana and east Texas terri- 
iory were surprised last week to receive appeals from all 
the lines which serve their properties urging codperation 
in handling equipment. Letters were received from the 
presidents and traffic managers of the carriers urging 
that manufacturing interests see to it that all cars are 
loaded to capacity and that only as few cars are ordered 
to be placed on switches at mills as the operators can 


handle. In other words, the railroads are insisting upon 
millmen getting the maximum efficiency out of the mini- 
mum of car requisitions. In the letters the railroad 
presidents are urging this step as a means of averting 
a car shortage during the rush crop movements late in 
the summer and early in the fall. 

Official notice that after June 23 lumber and other 
forest products will not be handled through New Orleans 
on through bills of lading are being issued to all ship- 
pers by the Missouri-Pacifie, Texas & Pacific, Ilinois 
Central, Louisiana Railway & Navigation, Southern 
Pacifie and Southern Railway alliances. That is the date 
fixed for the withdrawal of the steamship interests from 
the joint agreement of the railroads and steamship 
agents which was in effect here since March 3 and on 
which it was agreed to issue through bills of lading 
through New Orleans provided the steamship agents 
would agree to pay demurrage after the expiration of 
10 days’ free time. This was originally for business 
originating west of the Mississippi River, but was later 
taken up and ratified by the lines east of the river as 
well. 

Secret Negotiations Promulgated. 

Secret negotiations are under way between the iniand 
and s»cean carriers looking toward some method of 
patching up the agreement. The interests are wide apart 
as yet and-it is not thought that any agreement will be 
made, as the steamship agents insist on a maximum 30 days 
extra free time in case of accidents by force majeure, such as 
strikes, collisions, accidents at sea, mutinies, fires, ete. 

Lumbermen are interested in the settlement of the five-year 
contracts for the levee labor unions, such as the cotton 
screwmen, longshoremen, etc., effective May 31. This insures 
peace on the levee from the unions which handle lumber as 
well as cotton and means there will be no interruption to 
traffic from that source for five years to come. Other levee 
labor unions are being dealt with so that it is thought the 
whole situation will be settled without complications this 
season, The laborers agreed to return to work on practically 
the old terms, and outside of a few changed working condi- 
tions there were no increases in the wage scales. 

Agitation on the subject of annual contracts for lumber 
and other forest products is still under way. The steamship 
agents say positively they will make no annual contracts 
und disclaim any intention of contracting with any class 
of lumbermen or wholesalers, either hardwood or yellow pine. 
They say ‘that they have lost money time and again on 
annual contracts, .that they are not necessary and that they 
do net intend to continue them. The lumbermen have ex- 
ported lumber previously, as late as five years ago, without 
the annual contracts, say the steamship agents, and they 
do not think the exporters will suffer by a reversion to the 
old style of doing business. Maritime men declare that 
there is often a difference of 12 to 14 cents a hundred 
pounds in the contract rate and the rates applying for ocean 
room at the time when the bookings are sent in for con- 
firmation. They say they can not afford to do business on 
such margins of profit for the other fellow. 


To Amend Maritime Laws. 

Lumbermen and other commercial interests are deeply con- 
cerned in the results of the conference of governors called 
to meet at New Orleans by Governor Colquitt of Texas some 
time in June on the subject of amending the antiquated 
maritime laws of this Nation. This conference was the 
result of an important meeting of Texas shippers of lumber 
and other commodities held at Dallas last Saturday, at which 
IF. H. Farwell, of Orange, Tex., connected with the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, presided. The south- 
ern governors to be invited to the conference are those whose 
States border on the Gulf or through which transportation 
lines to the Gulf ports pass. Shippers of the Gulf ports are 
also requested to be present. This movement is a part of 
a well-defined program to increase the merchant marine so 
that lumber shippers and others concerned will not be forever 
at the mercy of the grasping steamship interests of foreign 
countries. It is desired so to amend the obsolete and antique 
maritime laws of the United States that the building up of 
an American merchant marine can be fostered, through 
discriminative duties, subsidies, or what not. In this way 
the manufacturers of lumber and other coastwise products 
as well as the American interests which export lumber can 
be given a modicum of protection from increases of rates 
amounting to double and treble what might be warranted. 
The lumbermen behind the movement are the most con- 
servative and powerful in the country and they have the 
support of the fraternity here as well as the most repre- 
sentative of the business interests. It is not improbable that 
the conference here will result in the sending of a set of 
resolutions to Congress memorializing that body so to amend 
the maritime laws of the Nation as to encourage American 
shipping and bring about the restoration of the Stars and 
Stripes to the high seas. 

Basis Made for Taxing Lumber. 

After months of negotiation betwen the Conservation Com- 
mission of Louisiana, Governor Hall, Auditor Capdevielle and 
the various representatives of the lumber and logging inter- 
ests of the State a basis has been reached for the amount of 
the license tax to be levied on lumber. The basis will be a 
sliding scale, in which the various woods will be elassed as 
follews for taxation purposes : 

Yellow pine, $2.50 per 1,000 feet, b. m. 

Cypress, $3 per 1,000 feet, b. m. 

Tupelo gum, $1 per 1,000 feet, b. m. 

Cottonwood and red gum, $2 per 1,000 feet, b. m. 

Hickory, oak, and ash, $3 per 1,000 feet, b. m. 

Willow, etc., $1 per 1,000 feet, b. m. 

This adjustment is a marked difference in favor of the 
lumbermen over that which was first proposed. At that time 
the basis was so arranged that tupelo, gum and willow were 
to pay the same rating as hardwoods. Manufacturing inter- 
ests engaged in these enterprises objected strenuously and 
readjustment was made as above. The new basis of taxation 
os effective for the duplicate of 1913, it is under- 
stood. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, MIss., June 2.—Reports from the mills 
are encouraging and while prices are not as stiff on some 
items as they were, by cutting specials the mills are 
getting practically the same average. The car situation 
is still in bad shape with some of the mills, and possibly 
would be felt more if there was a big rush for shipments. 
Orders for car material are being placed for fall shipment 
where they can be bought at a reduction but most mills 
figure that there will be a change in the prices of car mate- 
rial before the summer is over and that the car companies 
will still need material. Dimension is probably one of the 
weakest items, and there is not a great amount of such 
stock at the mills and the slack demand does not affect 
them very much. Orders for several million feet of paving 
blocks’ have been placed among the mills in this territory 
recently at a very good price. Planing mill stocks are sell- 
ing well, the higher grades of flooring being the strongest. 


LOUISIANA 
We Have Surely 
Sold Some Lumber 


in our day to dealers who knew good stock 
when they saw it, judging from the way their 
names regularly appear on our order books for 


Long 


i Yellow Pine 


Case, Base, Dimension, Lath, 
Railroad Ties, Timbers, Etc. 


We attribute this continued patronage to 
our careful manufacture, good timber and 
promptservice. Try us and see if we’re right. 











Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd., 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 















Yellow 
Pine 
Lumber 


Direct from manufacturer to 
dealer in straight or mixed cars 
—long and splendid Longleaf 
Dimension, Bright Shortleaf 
Finish. 








Backed 
by 
30 


U Prompt Shipments. 
yeers Uniform Grades. 
exper- r 
cn J.S. & W. M. Rice Lumber Co. 


Houston, Texas. 
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. TIES and 
Railroad tnsces 
Car Material and Paving Blocks 


Sawed from unequaled Calcasieu Parish 
virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine Timber. 
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Domestic and Export Trade Solicited. 


Pawnee Land & Lumber Co. Pawnee, La. 
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WANTED—A Buyer For 


LOUISIANA ELM 


= 
3 
= 
To be shipped green, log run. 
Can cut any thickness desired. 
E. A. Mercadal, 
= 
alll 


Audubon Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
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GEORGIA - FLORIDA 











7. —" 
Ocmulgee River ») 


Lumber Co. tanter city, Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Red Gum 


EXTRA WIDE PANEL. 


YELLOW PINE 


Band Sawn Lumber. Complete Planing Mill. 
Large Capacity and Quick Shipments. 


iN We use American Lumberman Telecode. Y 


Ot 


Stuart Lumber 
Company 


Brinson, Ga. 









































Manufacturers 
f 


YELLOW PINE. 


Our 
Specialty— 


RIFT FLOORING 
CAR DECKING 


GEO. J. POPE, President. 
J. A. McINTOSH, V.-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
P.S. FLETCHER, Sec’y & Treas. 


We use 
American Lumberman 
Telecode 
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THE BRITTON LUMBER CO. 


— Manufacturers of — 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Rift Sawn Flooring a Specialty 


Telegraph Office, Florala, Ala. 
tines, 





FLORIDA. 
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Rough and Dressed 
Cummer Lumber Company, 
and 1402 North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA 


Timber and Plank. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
SSeORes bed ed PEEPROSO PS POEMS BoD Oo POPPE POLEBO OO HO POBOPOPO7 GEG *< 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
1406-1412 New Savannah Bank and Trust Co. Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 


and Ceiling. 
S"ipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 

NORTHERN SALES OF FICES:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
—YELLOW PINES 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 

N. Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co., 52 Pine St. 




















REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard convenicnces, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 
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431 S. Dearborn St Chicago, Ill 


_ ders, and if ‘‘hurry up’’ 


Small timbers for interior trade sell, and while the price 
has been off on them it is expected to go up again as most 
of the mills are loaded up with orders “for email cutting. 
The skidders of the Great Northern Lumber Company, 
which were moved from Sandy Hook about two weeks ago to 
the new timber about five miles east of Columbia, have been 
reconstructed and the mill has begun operation. 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


A Successful Summer Business Expected — Excellent 
Crop Prospects— Demand for Railroad Stocks an 
Encouraging Feature of the Week. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., June 2.—Sawmill owners and sales 
agents are greatly encouraged over the outlook for a very 
successful summer business. The light demand of the 
last two weeks can be Accounted for in a great many ways, 
but with the prospects of splendid crops in all of the corn 
States and a better and bigger wheat crop than has been 
raised in several years, the iadications are such as to cause 
big producers of lumber to assume a most optimistic air. 
The one big bugaboo that is worrying them is the tariff, 
and until the Underwood bill becomes a law and free lumber 
is carted across the line it will be a question as to just 
how much and how far this section has been affected. 

One of the most encouraging features of the week was 
the demand for railroad stocks—car material, ties, heavy 
timbers for bridge construction and other grades. Lake 
Charles mills have long made a specialty of this class of 
material and are usually the first ones asked to make esti- 
mates when any of the big systems get into the market. 
Purchasing agents of two large systems were in the city 
during the week and placed some very substantial orders, 
it is said. 

Export agents report a very fair outward movement. 
They say that labor conditions in Germany and in other 
countries of Europe have had much td do with causing a 
depression, but that conditions are becoming more adjusted 
and that a general revival in the export business is ex- 
pected within the next sixty or ninety days. 

Reports from the cypress belt are of a most encouraging 
nature. Ail the mills are running and the demand is very 
good. Much Louisiana cypress is being shipped to the 
eastern cities Heavy water shipments are being made by 
tramp sc hooners from all points along the Atchafalaya River 
and its tributaries. 

Prof. J. G. Lee, of the department of forestry of the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, left this week for Warren, Ark., to 
take the course in forestry that will be given the Yale 
forestry class. The Yale class goes south every summer and 
is expected to start its course the latter part of the present 
week. Through the efforts of Prof. Lee this class will come 
to Louisiana next year and will spend the summer at Boga- 
lousa, where one of the largest sawmills in the world is 
located. ‘The Great Southern Lumber Company of Boga- 
lousa has codperated with Louisiana University in getting 
the class to come to this State next year. 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Inquiries Numerous and Demand Stronger—Weather 
Conditions and Business—Building Operations Im- 
prove—Noticeable Activity on Farms. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., June 2.—Inquiries are more numer- 
ous, demand considerably stronger and prices, though un- 
changed, are showing a keen tendency to rise. Logging, 
shipping and all other branches of the lumber business 
are aided by the bright, sunshiny days; especially the 
lumber that was green and wet has been dried and 
changed so as to be easily handled in the market. ‘The 
weather is enlivening building operations and helping to 
advance farming activities. 

Large orders were received last week from the Chicago 
territory, while Canada sent in calls for some big ship- 
ments, especially car siding. The Canadian trade prom- 
ises to be of large volume, especially the railroad de- 
mand. ‘The price paid for siding is encouraging, too. 
Dimension, which for weeks has been the weakest item, 
due to a big accumulation, is showing improvement, and 
a good demand for it is expected within the next few 
weeks. Export is about the same. 

Although prices have not increased materially lately, 
they have strengthened and the prediction is that in- 
creases will be inevitable this summer. The growing 
demand will force it. Another interesting report about 
the yellow pine market lately is that the increase in or- 
ders with some mills was so great last week that the 
business booked was much larger than could be cut. If 
this continues, there will begin an accumulation of or- 
instructions are given, night 
runs may be necessary. 

That the Mexican trade will not become normal for 
some time is indicated by reports. One of the reports, 
interesting to lumbermen here, was received a few days 
ago by 8. J. Zeigler, a prominent property owner here, 
from his son, Ensign Zeigler, of the United States flag- 
ship Minnesota. It reads: 

The Mexican tangle seems to be getting more hopeless 
every day. The anti-American sentiment is very bitter, 
and Americans and other foreigners are leaving the coun- 
try as fast as they can get transportation. Vera Cruz 
and Tampico, which have been fairly quiet so far, are ex- 
pecting attacks daily. The admiral is standing by to ren- 


der foreigners what assistance he ean, if it becomes neces- 
sary. 

During May the total investment in buildings in 
Shreveport was $158,070, an increase of $34,967 over 
May, 1912, when the total was $123,153. It was also 
an increase over the record of April this year. Counting 
repairs, the total for dwellings amounted to $104,136 
last month, which exceeded the total for May, 1912. 
During the five months of this year the total expended 
for buildings has aggregated $583,548, compared with 
$437,417 during the first five months of last year. The 
year’s total promises to be considerably over $1,000,000. 
The biggest contract recently let is for a $45,000 addi- 
tion to the Inn Hotel, W. H. Werner having the contract. 

Reports from Texarkana indicate that the construc- 
tion of street paving, probably including a considerable 
amount of creosoted wood block paving, will take place 
there within the next few months. The city council has 
called an election for June 30, to vote on two bond issue 
propositions. One is to issue '$60, 000 for improving and 
extending the sewerage system. The other is for $225,000 
for permanent street and bridge improvements, including 
a large volume of "paving. The bonds are to run 45 
years, bearing 5 percent interest. As the city administra- 


tion is backing it, the proposition in each case is expected 
to carry. 

Reports from Taylor, Tex., state that the paving of 
West Second Street has been completed, which marks 
the completion of six of the nine blocks included in the 
paving contract. The contractors are now engaged on 
East Second and Third Streets. Five blocks of East 
First and Main Streets have also been finished. Nego- 
tiations are under way for extending the paving system. 

The City of Monroe is making estimates of the prob- 
able cost of laying creosote blocks on the traffic bridge 
over the Ouachita River, thus making a smooth surface 
in place of the present uneven timbers. This material is 
going to be used for the flooring on the new wagon 
bridge over Red River at Shreveport. 

The discovery of oil in DeSoto Parish is causing much 
interest in lumber and timber circles, because of the 
great amount of lumber and its products needed in the de- 
velopment of the field, and the lumber mills in the neighbor- 
hood of the oil site. 

One of the latest reports is that Mansfield citizens are 
urging the Mansfield Railway. & Transportation Company, 
which is controlled by the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, 
to extend its line to the oil field. The people seem to feel 
that the company will make this extension as soon as it is 
demonstrated that the field is permanent. 

The suit of certain Shreveport citizens to mandamus the 
city council into recounting a bond issue vote on a propo- 
sition of resurfacing a number of paved streets. was lost 
in the supreme court. ‘The plaintiffs claimed that a few 
votes that were counted were faultv and if they had been 
left out the bonds would have carried. It was planned by 
some to have wood biocks used in the resurfacing. The 
movement to have the improvement has not been abandoned, 
however, and another election may be called later, as the 
last one was lost by such a small margin. 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., June 2.—Lumber trade conditions 
in this territory are anything but favorable, with the 
market demand slack and prices weak and unsettled. 
Practically all demand has fallen away and with the excep- 
tion of a few scattered inquiries very ‘little is doing. 

The new sawmills on the partly completed line of the 
Meridian & Memphis Railroad are being constructed as fast 
as possible and in the next 30 days will begin to cut; log- 
ging operations ara already under way. 

According to officers of the company, construction work on 
the new hardwood mill of Usher Brothers, to cost $25,000, 
will begin in a short while. 

Cliff Williams announces that the Cliff Williams Lumber 
Company, managed by L. D. Meyers and J. H. Perrin, is in 
way of liquidation. Mr. Meyers will continue in the lumber 
business with headquarters in Meridian, while Mr. Perrin 
engages with Mr. Williams in the portable sawmill busi- 
ness. 


MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Low-Price Period Affects Lumber and Timber Trade— 
Demand Slight—Mills in Good Shape and Eager for 
Special Cutting. 


MosILE, ALA., June 2.—The period of low prices has 
struck the lumber and timber trade of this port, and 
both sawn timber and interior grades of lumber are 
downs with very little demand present for either. 

The sawn timber market has struck the bottom, and 
the market is away down compared to the high prices 
at the beginning of the year, 23 cents basis for 40-foot aver- 
age being the present market quotation. There is no de- 
mand, either locally or from abroad. The exporters are 
fairly well supplied and the mills are finding it rather dif- 
ficult to make sales. There are big stocks abroad, which 
occounts for the lack of demand from that quarter. The 
outward movement will hold up fairly well even é¢hrough 
July on sales that have already been made. The outward 
movement of last week, which ended Saturday, reached 
1,148,000 feet, all of which went to two ports of France 
—Havre and Boulogne. 

Conditions in the interior trade are no better than in 
the export timber trade. Orders are coming in very slowly 
and the demand has cased off very materially. Lumber is 
going down, and the mills know it as well as their cus- 
tomers, so the latter are holding off from making purchases 
in order to force prices further down, if possible. Owin 
the fine weather that has prevailed now for some time, 
the mills are all running in good shape and filling their 
orders promptly. They are anxious to take on orders for car 
decking and car sills, but there are none on the market, 
the demand being very limited for this class of stock. There 
is very little demand for any of the interior grades, per- 
haps the best demand noted being for heart material, but 
the prices are so low for this grade that there are very few 
orders. Present prices are about $3 a thousand off the high 
prices of 90 days ago. 

There was some improvement in the outward movement 
of export lumber during last week, the aggregate being 
practically double that of the previous week, but the trend 
was confined to less than half a dozen countries, with just 
seven ports figuring in the movement. 

News comes here from the Mississippi delta that gpa 
eally all of the mills in that section which were put out 
of business by the high water have resumed operations. The 
high water floated out millions of feet of logs, so that 
practically all the mills will have a log supply sufficient to 
keep them sawing for many months. 


SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WARREN, ARK., June 2.—Orders are coming in freely 
considering the season is here when a light demand is 
expected, and shipments are moving from the mills in 
good volume. Inquiries are heavier than for several 
weeks. At Helena extensive building operations have 
been temporarily suspended pending an adjustment of 
the Bank of Helena failure. This was the largest and 
reputed to be the strongest bank in eastern Arkansas, 
and Helena retailers claim the failure has done more 
to stop building than the high water. 

Warren mills are running full time, but stocks are 
low and badly broken. This is particularly true ‘of 
Arkansas soft shortleaf yellow pine finish. Dimension and 
common boards continue to hold up well, and in excellent de- 
mand. Orders for edge grain flooring are surprisingly plen- 
tiful, as there has been a continual run on the mills for 
these items for the last year, and stocks.are extremely low 
and have been for several months ; in fact most mills are 
sold ahead on edge grain flooring for thirty to ninety days. 
The call for No. 3 yellow pine boards and short lengths 
continues heavy. 

In spite of the excellent outlook and low stocks both witli 
the mills and retailers it is to be regretted some manufac- 
turers do not seem to appreciate the situation and are ou 
the market with ruinously low prices. However, it is pleas- 
ing to note this situation appears only in spots and ou 
certain items and can not be considered to denote the gen- 
eral market tone, as manufacturers who have so completely 


lost their nerve are very few and are competing only wit 
each other. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN .AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Retailers Temporarily Out of the Market—Demand 
Resting Prior to a Big Rush—Railroad and Export 
Crops, Demand and Prices. 

Houston, TEx.,) June 2.—The second half of the year 
has opened with manufacturers of yellow pine lumber 
depending largely on prospects, and prospects are as 
bright as they have ever been known at this season. 
Reports from traveling salesmen and from the dealers 
themselves all indicate that the retail yards are looking 
forward to an unusually heavy business during the com- 
ing fall, but, at the same time, they are rather slow 
about placing their orders and getting in shape to 
handle this business when it does come. The agricul- 
tural sections generally report crops in fine condition, 
with some spots, of course, not as encouraging as others 
but on the whole everything looking mighty bright and 
prosperous. A large inquiry is noticed from some of 
the larger line yard concerns that realize that the market 
is going to advance soon and desire to stock their yards 
at the lowest possible values. The demand, however, 
is not general and manufacturers report a falling off 
that is a little hard to understand in view of conditions 
generally. The orders placed all call for immediate 
deliyery, indicating that stocks on the retail yards are 
not in shape to meet any extraordinary demand. The 
principal causes of worry to manufacturers are a cer- 
tainty of stringent car shortage in the fall and that 
unless the dealers begin to stock up their yards soon 
they will all come into the market with a rush about the 
time the car shortage arrives and to make deliveries 
with satisfaction to either dealer or manufacturer will 
be impossible. 

Crops, Demand and Prices, 

With magnificent crops practically assured, and every 
indication of an unusually large amount of building this 
year, it would seem that right now there would be a big 
demand for lumber, but the truth is the demand is not 
large and, of course, the market is not advancing appre- 
ciably. As reported heretofore, many manufacturers 
have reduced their concessions and are holding for the 
advanced figure, but some are still selling at a lower 
price. These low prices, as a general thing, though, are 
made on specials and do not apply generally. One large 
buyer remarked recently that he received frequently lists 
of specials at very low prices, but when he attempted to 
buy stock generally at those prices he couldn’t find 
them. Every manufacturer or sales manager who has 
heen interviewed recently in this territory continues to 
take a cheerful view of the situation, even though the 
present movement is not as heavy as they would like to 
see it, and all express supreme confidence that the values 
secured during the latter part of the year will even up 
the-whole year’s business nicely, unless the railroads 
fail utterly to supply relling stock in which to move 
the lumber after it is sold. 

The Texas oat crop is being harvested now and travel- 
ing salesmen in Houston headquarters during the week 
have reported that never have they seen such a heavy 
yield as is being harvested this season. In some sections 
crops are being endangered by a visitation of grasshop- 
pers, which are reported to be destroying everything in 
their path, but precautions are being taken in advance 
of their coming in many places and it is hoped sooa to 
stamp them out. 

Railroad and Export Trade. : 

No manufacturers have reported any important rail 
road orders booked during the last ten days, nor do they 
expect much of this business to be placed until after 
the beginning of the new fiscal year beginning July 1. 
Of course, some buying is being done all the time and 
some unimportant schedules have been submitted re- 
cently, but no more big buying will be done until after 
the close of the fiscal year. The Texas Railroad Com- 
mission is sending out to the various railroads the blanks 
on which annual reports to the commission are to be 
made out and all branches of the railroad offices will 
he busy for the balance of the month with completing 
these reports and filing them with the commission as 
required by law. 

While little new export business is being piaced just 
now manufacturers are looking forward to an early 
revival of this trade, though that prices will range as 
‘igh at any time during the balance of the year as they 

lid while contracts were being placed at beginning of 
ihe year is hardly probable. Mr. Benn, of Hunter, Benn 
& Co.; E. R. DuMont and R. McGinnis, of the Standard 
Export Company, and Hans Forchheimer, of the H. 
Korchheimer Company, all prominent exporters, were in 
Houston during the week, the last named en route, with 
his wife, to Europe, where he will spend some time in- 
vestigating conditions. All of these gentlemen report a 
brighter outlook for the export trade than has been the 
case for some time and believe that a large volume of 
business will bet placed during the latter months of the 
year, 

The coastwise demand, as in other departments, is 
rather sluggish, little new business having been booked 
recently, while the demand for car material has 
followed suit and is slower than it has been for some 
time. In fact, every department of the lumber trade 
seems to have sagged in demand recently, evidently being 
the lull before the storm of demand that every one con- 
fidently looks forward to at an early date. 

Personal and General. 


John Springer, of the Blodgett Construction Company, 
was a Houston visitor during the week, interviewing a num- 
ber of the lumber manufacturers. The Blodgett company 


has the contract to build all of the bridges required on the 
intercoastal canal now being completed to a connection with 
Galveston. 

M. E. Fleming, vice president of the San Antonio, Uvalde 
& Gulf Railroad, called on lumbermen in this section during 
the week. He reports the country along the line of his road 
in a prosperous condition and splendid prospects. 

Lloyd Chipman, who recently succeeded Roy Morse as 
manager of the export department of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company at Beaumont, was in Houston a few days ago. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Trade in Good Shape with Prospects Bright—Prices 
and Volume of Business Both Satisfactory—Line 
Yard Demand Improving. 

Str. Louis, Mo., June 3.—The lumber trade locally is 
in pretty good shape, taking everything into considera- 
tion and prospects are bright. Both prices and the 
volume of business are satisfactory and are likely to continue 
so. Building prospects are good. Several large buildings are 
contemplated and a number are being erected. 

The yellow pine trade is good and a continual improvement 
is expected. Line yards are coming into the market and 
business from this quarter is improving. The railroad and 
car material trade is holding up well. 

W. J. Buchanan, son of William Buchanan and manager of 
the plants of the Buchanan-Ferguson interests in the South 
was a visitor at the offices of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company on Monday and Tuesday, on his way east. 

The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company announces that the 
new Ferguson-Buchanan plant at Good Pine, being erected 
to take the place of the one recently destroyed by fire, is 
nearly ready to begin operations. 

R. C. Harris, of R. C. Harris & Co., Toronto, Ont., well 
known in the lumber trade, was a visitor at the office of 
the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company on Monday. Mr. Harris 
was formerly in the lumber business in St. Louis. He is 
very enthusiastic about the business prospects in Canada, 
and says there will be a big lumber trade in that country 
this fall. : ; 

Charles M. McDaris, vice president of the Big Four Lum- 
ber Company, left Monday evening for Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Toledo and other Ohio points on a selling trip. He will 
— Indianapolis and several other Indiana points on his way 
1ome. 

S. W. Morten, sales manager of the Ozark Lumber Com- 

pany, reports business quiet and prices a little off, but 

shipments coming out satisfactorily. 

Cc. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Com- 
pany, states everything is moving along nicely. Business is 
not brisk but is seasonably satisfactory. 

May permits for buildings and alterations totaled $1,392,- 
655, a decrease of $591,198 from those issued in May, 1912. 
Alterations showed an increase of $168,761 and buildings a 
decrease of $759,959. 

Receipts of lumber by rail at St. Louis during May this 
year as reported by the Merchants’ Exchange were 20,326 
ears. May last year the receipts were 18,195 cars, showing a 
gain in receipts this May of 2,131 cars. Shipments of lum- 
ber by rail last month were 14,970 cars, a year ago the ship- 
ments were 12,717 cars, an increase this May of 2,253 cars. 
ay aa no receipts or shipments by river, either this year 
or last. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


June Opening in a Seasonable Way, Say Dealers— 
Needed Rains in Wheat Areas of Kansas and Okla- 
homa. j 


Kansas City, Mo., June 3.—The comparatively light 
spring trade has made it appear to many as if it had 
been even duller than usual, but that probably is not a 
fact as there has been some buying right along and a 
few inquiries are still out. Several dealers say that 
June is opening up better than usual and there is a feel- 
ing that the summer trade will come on earlier than has 
been the rule. The fact that all stocks have been kept 
down to the minimum in the country yards would argue 
in favor of that theory, but even so there is not likely 
to be any considerable spurt in buying for thirty days. 

The last two weeks have been trying ones on the wheat 
in southern Kansas and Oklahoma. Several weeks of dry 
weather, followed by a few days of unseasonably high tem- 
peratures, gave rise to pessimistic reports from the fields. 
The first of this week. however, brought rains to the sec- 
tions most in need of them. While there undoubtedly has 
been heavy damage to the crop in some counties the area 
affected is not by any means the entire wheat belt and with 
favorable weather, which now seems probable, there will be 
at least an average yield for the two States. Meantime the 
corn, somewhat backward because of the late spring, was 
getting just the heat it needed to bring it out and prospects 
for that crop are excellent. 

The effort for a referendum in Missouri to appeal the Orr 
insurance act, as a result of which most of the larger fire in- 
surance companies have left the State, is being pushed and 
lumbermen are taking an especial interest in the campaign. 
Governor Major has definitely refused to call a special ses- 
sion to repeal the act and the only hope for relief before the 
next regular session of the legislature in 1915 lies in the 
success of the referendum. The work of getting signers to 
the petition is being successfully carried on. 

The Valley Lumber Company, of Camden, Ark., is building 
a large sawmill at Reader, Ark. L. Sparkman, who has 
been operating mills in Texas for several years. is general 
manager. The Valley company has obtained 8,000 acres of 
very desirable timberland and logging will be pushed. <A 
railroad will be built from Reader through Nevada County 
to reach the tract. 

Herman Dierks, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, 
and his family left last week for a three months’ trip to 
Germany and other European countries. Alfred T. Heming- 
way, general manager of the Forest Lumber Company, has 
returned from Oak Dale, La., where he went on lumber busi- 


ess. 

N. H. Huesy left yesterday for a three weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific coast. 

A Menefee, of the Northwestern Lumber Company, 
Portland, Ore., was a Kansas City visitor this week. 

H. C. Walker, general representative of the Weed Lumber 
Company, has returned from a business trip through Texas 
where he found the lumber outlook favorable. 

W. S. Nurenburg, of the Wendling-Nathan Lumber Com- 
pany, back from a trip through Nebraska, reports business 
slack there, but prospects very good for the most part. In 
some localities, he said, the crops were beginning to show 
the need of rain. 

Robert A. Sutherland, jr., sales manager for the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Company, is building a $12,000 home at 410 
Gladstone Boulevard. 

Joseph Tarrell, of Harris, and H. H. Sudendorf, of Salina, 
were among the Kansas lumber dealers in Kansas City this 
week. 

















Alabama-Florida Lumber Co. 


INTERIOR AND EXPORT LUMBER 
SPECIALIZING IN 


Dimension, Car Material 
Ceiling, Flooring 


NOMA - FLORIDA 








Red Cypress | 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


ee 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Office:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 











Florida Red Cypress | 


Most Lasting of all Woods 








Florida Cypress Company 


PENSACOLA, FLA, 
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East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
WATERTOWN, - . - 


FLORIDA. 











Union Cypress Company 
MANUFACTURERS :OF 

RED CYPRESS | 

Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 


MELBOURNE, FLORIDA. 
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Possess that element of satisfaction, uni- 
formity and quality that is demanded 
these days by dealers who cater to an 
exacting trade. We make a specialty of 


N. C. Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shing- 
les, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
Pattern Lumber, and Cross Arms 
for Telegraph & Telephone Poles 











and constantly carry a large stock on 
hand. Our daily output is 500,000 feet 


and we ship by either rail or water. 


JohnL.RoperLumberCo. 


C. I. MILLARD, President. 
i865 NORFOLK,VA. 1913 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Franklin Bank Bldg, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 Broadway, - - - - - - NEW YORK. 
Prudential Building, - - - - BUFFALO,N.Y. 
170 Summer Street, - - . BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address 
* “ROLUMCO™ NORFOLK 
. B. C. Code and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 
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Guy I. Buell, Pres. 
M. S. Tremaine, Vice-Pres. 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


KILN DRIED 
North Carolina Pine 


LONG LEAF YELLOW 
PINE AND CYPRESS 
General Sales Offices:— Mills: 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, SUFFOLK, VA. 
NEW YORK. SPRING HOPE, N. C. 


G. B. Montgomery, Treas, 
G. L. Hume, Sec. 

















INE. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have ship- 
ping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


In Car 
or Cargo 
Shipments. 


SILO BUILDING ACTIVITY IN TEXAS. 

Austin, TEx., June 2.—Reports of the inauguration 
of a silo building campaign in many parts of ‘Texas have 
been received by the State department of agriculture. 
Orders have already been placed for several hundred of 
these stock-feed canneries, to be erected in tiine to take 
care of this year’s forage crops, and it is expected many 
additional orders will be placed with the different manu- 
facturers of silos during the next few weeks. Upon 
some of the larger ranches where the growing of forage 
crops is carried on extensively batteries of 10 to 40 silos 
are being erected. The stave silo is meeting with much 
favor and it promises to be more used than any other 
type. The cost of a stave silo 16 by 32 feet ranges from 
$375 to $450, exclusive of the foundation, it is stated. 
For the guidance of farmers who contemplate erecting 
this type of silo official information is being given out 
concerning the method of erection and woods most 
durable. Mention is made of the dry climate and the 
availability of yellow pine in Texas as incentives for the 
development of this industry. 


A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEx., June 2.—A good movement of lum- 
ber is reported and lumbermen are preparing for a big 
trade. Building is active and 1913 promises to stand 
high in amount of construction work, as many building 
projects are in view. Farming work is progressing rapidly, 
and if the crops turn out as well as expected construction 
work in the rural districts wiil boom. The railroads and 
factories are still in the market as good buyers, and a large 
volume of export trade is passing. 

J. W. Steele was among the visitors last week. Mr. 
Steele is lumber inspector for Hugh Forchheimer, coming 
here from a trip through the southwestern part of Louis- 
iana, and reports good business conditions in that section 
of the country. 


_—oC_ 


FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., June 2.—June opened up with a brisk 
movement of practically every product of the longleaf 
yellow pine forest. The market is stez idy, the trend 
being decidedly upward. The persistent inquiries from 
the big railroad systems indicate the fact that that 
source of business drawn on by the manufacturers is 
going to show big improvements right away. 

The most encouraging crop reports in the history of 
Texas, Oklahoma and northwestern Louisiana, where the 
bulk of the Orange manufactured lumber is consumed, have 
been received through authentic avenues here. ; 

The various sawmill plants of this section are being per- 
fected at odd times, new machinery being added, tending to 
increase their capacities. The Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company is installing a new Filer & Stowell band saw with 
all modern equipments at its lower mill in this city. Some 
other changes will be made at the upper mill. 

F. H. Farwell, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, has been given the title of commodore 
to represent Orange at Galveston and Corpus Christi at the 
celebration of the opening of the Intercoastal Canal to be 
held on June 11, 12 and 15. 

W. H. Stark, president of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, is sojourning in Europe with relatives with whom 
he sailed from New York on May 28. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 











SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


Recent Railroad Projects Mean Active Demand for 
Ties—Big Timber Areas to Be Penetrated—Shipping 
Figures. 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 3.—Reports of a number of rail- 
road projects and extensions, and of the opening of tim- 
ber property, are the feature of the week in the lumber 
trade. One of the timber tracts to be penetrated is 193,- 
000 acres in extent. 

The development of railroad property means an active 
demand in ties. This commodity has been selling readily 
throughout the season, not only in this immediate terri- 
tory, but in the North. <A shipment of 1,500,000 ties 
cleared for New York during the week. Thirty thousand 
feet of lumber also went out during the same period 
in a mixed cargo for Hamburg. 

Shipments during the week approximated 6,000,000 feet. 
During the month 22,000,000 feet cleared for all destina- 
tions. During the season 132,000,000 feet went coast- 
wise and foreign. Of these combined shipments New 
York got 65,000,000 feet. 

Following the end of the fight between the dealers and 
the Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Company there 
has been comparative quiet in the trade. There have 
been no developments in the several damage suits that 
have been filed in connection with the discrimination fight. 
There has been a good deal of trading in small lots. 
Prices have been well maintained. 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFoLk, VA., June 3.—Apparently no more lumber 
is being bought than is absolutely necessary. The bet- 
ter grades have shown a slight falling off both in de- 
mand and price but it is expected that there will be retroac- 
tion upward. There are a good many inquiries but every- 
body is inclined to wish for the bottom to fall out of the 
market and to secure the lowest possible price while on the 
other hand the mills seem to be sitting tight and holding 
their lumber rather than force the sales. Some retailers 
and wholesalers as well are speculating on present con- 
ditions and underbidding the manufacturers themselves on 
large blocks of stock, trusting to secure it at such.a low 
figure as to allow them a small margin of profit. Wherein 
this method of doing business leads to the general good 
welfare of the lumber business is hard to see and there will 
be some who will find they can not get the stock at ridicu- 
lous prices even though it is being carried on hand. 

This section has been visited during the last week with 
heavy rains, which have retarded logging operations more or 
less, but have been a godsend to the farmers. These rains have 
also put out many small forest fires raging in the North Caro- 
lina pine belt, which have already destroyed many thousands 
of dollars of property. That there will be a decided, although 
not concerted effort by manufacturers to reduce their out- 


puts during this period of inactivity is apparent as some 
of the mills have already taken steps looking to this end. 
Reports from nineteen of. the largest mills show them to be 
oversold on rough lumber, on May 1, nearly 17,000,000 feet 
and on dressed lumber nearly 2,000,000 feet, or a tenth 
oversold of about 19,000,000 feet. There is little surplus 
stock reported and the items of box lumber are more 
largely oversold. 

W. J. Jones, secretary of the Rowland Lumber Company, 
Norfolk, Va., is confined in a New York hospital on account 
of ill health. The first reports of his condition were alarm- 
ing, but afterwards more hopeful-reports were given by his 
physicians. His many friends look forward to his early 
return to good health. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Building Record Falls Below Last Year’s Mark—Busi- 
ness Dull—Orders Few and Prices Unsteady—Rail- 
road Demand Fair. 


ATLANTA, GA., June 2.—Building permits for last 
month approximated $754,972, but the amount of the 
permits for May of last year was $788,089. The opinion 
of the building inspector is that the building record for 
this year will fall $1,000,000 or more short of the record 
for last year. The decline in building is a result of the 
general dullness of business. Money is tight, and busi- 
ness men are inclined to curtailment rather than to 
expansion, 

The local market has remained unchanged for the last 
several weeks. Orders are few and prices are unsteady. 
The most optimistic reports from southern Georgia mills are 
inquiries for fall delivery, but owing to the low prices mills 
are slow to accept such orders. Demand is still fair for 
railroad material, but dimension is said to be almost a drag 
on the market. Because of the lack of orders millmen believe 
that the reports of broken yard stocks in the East and the 
West were exaggerated. 

Directors of the Savannah board of trade issued a state- 
ment at a meeting held yesterday, in which they condemn 
reports recently printed in New York and Philadelphia as to 
the condition of the naval stores market. These reports 
described the turpentine and rosin industry as being utterly 
demoralized. The board of trade denounced these state- 
ments as being “highly pessimistic and wholly unfounded in 
fact.’ 

In spite of the dullness of business, substantial railroad 
development is taking place in the Southeast. Of particular 
importance is a railroad that is to be built between Arcadia 
and Brandentown, Fla. This road will extend through a 
timber tract of 198,000 acres, all of which is included in one 
ownership and will be utilized at once as result of the 
building of this line. Plans have already been made for 
the erection of a number of lumber plants. 

A party of 65 Atlanta manufacturers visited Chattanooga, 
Tenn., last week to inspect the permanent exhibit of Chat- 
tanooga-made goods which the mannfacturers’ association 
of Chattanooga maintains. It is the purpose of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Atlanta to establish a similar ex- 
hibit here. In this project the association has the assist- 
ance of the Atlanta Builders’ Exchange. The purpose of the 
visit to Chattanooga was to see how the exhibit there was 
provided. 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 2.—Interviews with some of 
the largest manufacturers who have been in the city 
this week show that there is more business offering than 
in the last fortnight, with prices fair. The dressed mar- 
ket shows no signs of improvement, although prices seem 
to hold up well. There has been no cut in retail prices 
and if the mills will hold firm for sueh prices as are 
necessary to give them a fair return on their investment, 
better conditions will soon result. 

Pine shingles are moving well, some of the mills re- 
porting large stocks on hand and while the demand is 
not as heavy as it has been, the stock is being held in 
the sheds rather than force a decline in price. 

Lumber shipments for this month reached a total of 
34,720,000 feet, of which amount 33,975,000 feet went 
coastwise and 745,000 feet to foreign ports. While the 
shipments for this month were not as heavy as expected, 
the close of the month shows the docks piled high with 
lumber. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 3.—The G. S. Briggs Lumber 
Company, of which R. J. Colonna is the head, has 
moved its offices from the southeast corner of East 
“alls and Eastern Avenues to the Coca Cola Building, 
Pratt and Concord Streets, overlooking Piers 5 and 6, 
which are especially devoted to lumber. The new of- 
fices are very commodious and fitted up with all con- 
veniences, besides being advantageously located and 
easy of access. 

L. A. Poehlmann & Sons, 942 Frederick Avenue, 
have installed a most interesting exhibit in the way of 
doors and other millwork, which shows persons  in- 
tending to build just how a certain kind of door or a 
particular species of wood will look after it is put 
into a structure. The exhibit also furnished a large 
number of other useful hints, and is destined to prove 
not only an attraction but a distinct benefit to the trade 
of the firm. 


BABAAOOrrnrnns®9xr 


CONSERVATIVE LUMBERING METHODS. 


A recent issue of American Forestry contains an 
interesting account of the conservative lumbering methods 
used upon the timber holdings of Wheeler & Dusenbury, 
Endeavor, Pa. Aside from forest reproduction methods 
and fire protection, very effective work is being carried 
on against forest insects, and during last winter 1,500,- 
000 feet of infected timber was cut and skidded chiefly 
due to attacks of the turpentine beetle. The Bureau of 
Entomology, upon examination of the tract by one of its 
men, is authority for the statement that this is the most 
effective work being carried on in the United States 
against forest insect depredation. 


OBB LILI I I III I 


Indianapolis (Ind.) concerns are experimenting with 
the ailanthus tree, grown on Indiana soil, in the manu- 
facture of excelsior. Extensive experiments in growing 
the ailanthus tree in Indiana and utilizing it commer- 
cially are being conducted by the Indiana Forestry Board 
and by Prof. Glenn Clubertson, of Hanover College. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Exporters Learn of Failure of Steamship Companies 
and Railroads to Reach Agreement—Annual Report 
of Freight Bureau. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 3.—Lumber exporters here 
have learned with much regret of the failure of the 
steamship companies and the railroads to reach an agree- 
ment at the recent Hot Springs (Va.) conference cover- 
ing issuance. of through bills of lading and absorption 
ot demurrage charges at New Orleans. It is believed, 
however, that this matter will be amicably adjusted be- 
fore June 23, the date named for the expiration of the 
present agreement. The Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Bureau is preparing to take a hand in the controversy 
as soon as the tariffs have been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is pointed out by some of the 
exporters here that through bills of lading will continue 
to be issued on cotton shipments and that the railroads 
can not legitimately discriminate in favor of cotton as 
against lumber. The steamship companies have revently 
made it known that they will not renew annual contracts 
on lumber exports for another season. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau is in receipt 
of information from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to the effect that the hearing in the case of James 
Kk. Stark et al. v. the Illinois Central et al. has been 
postponed from June 12 to some time in September. A 
rate of 15 cents a hundred pounds on hardwood ship- 
ments from Memphis to Chicago is involved. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), has been 
made chairman of the foreign trade department of the 
Business Men’s Club. 

The annual report of the Memphis Freight Bureau has 
just been made public and one of the principal features 
thereof is the argument in favor of a consolidated tariff 
bureau representing all the shipping interests at Mem- 
phis, including lumbermen. Efforts were made during 
the winter to consolidate the traffic departments of the 
Lumbermen’s Club, the Memphis Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Memphis Freight Bureau. These failed 
and the lumbermen organized the Memphis Hardwood 
Traffic Bureau, which was later succeeded by the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Bureau. 

The Ferguson-Palmer Company, Paducah, Ky., has 
already begun work on the band mill which is to be lo- 
cated at New Houlka, Miss. The firm owns extensive 
holdings of timberiand in that section, about 10,000 
acres. Donald Palmer will be in general charge of con- 
struction and operation of the plant. 

Lumbermen in North Memphis are very much inter- 
ested in the outcome of the vote held here last week in 
favor of a bond issue of $1,500,000 for the protection 
of the city against overflow. 

J. S. Bailey, of the General Lumber Company, is at 
Hot Springs, Ark., accompanied by his wife. He spends 
some time in that resort every season. 

H. B. Sutton and John Burmeister, of the Twin City 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, passed through Memphis 
several days ago en route to timberland holdings recently 
acquired in Mississippi. There is 5,000 acres in the 
tract and a sawmill has been purchased for its develop- 
ment. 

R. G. Morrow, president of the Memphis Furniture 
Manufacturing Company, has returned from Paducah, 
Ky., where he went to attend the funeral of his mother, 
Mrs. Sallie Morrow. Mr. Morrow is prominently identi- 
fied with the hardwood trade. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau has moved its 
offices from the Kallaher Building to the Exchange 
Building. The new offices have been beautifully fitted 
up. John’W. McClure, D. D. Nellis and J. H. Townshend 
were appointed a committee to select the necessary 
furniture and fixtures. At the recent meeting of the 
board of managers eight applications for membership 
were received. 





IN THE. SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., June 3.---The last few days 
Chattanooga has been crowded with visitors for the big 
reunion. In the throng came many of the yellow pine 
lumbermen and some hardwood people from the South. 
Local concerns kept open house and everybody was made 
to feel at home. More than 100,000 people took part in 
the parade. 

Business is showing the summer quiet, but along retail 
lines sales are very good. Export specialties—walnut, 
cedar, and general hardwoods to a fair extent—are in 
demand. 

The meeting of the Tennessee Manufacturers’ As3o- 
ciation at Memphis June 5 and 6 excites interest here. 
C. D,. Mitchell, president of the Chattanooga Plow Com- 
pany, will call the meeting together in his capacity as 
president. 

The Cranberry Iron & Coal Company, of Johnson City, 
will put into early operation the Little River Railroad, 
Which it recently purchased from the Ritter Lumber 
Company. 

The N. C. Blanchard Company, of Crab Orehard and 
Spring City, Tenn., have decided to consolidate its 
two plants and to locate them in Harriman for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing spokes and rims for wagons, with 
a capacity of employing about sixty men. 

A charter for the Corinth & Northwestern Railway 
has been granted. The road will be constructed from 
Corinth in a northeasterly direction to a point on the 
Tennessee River at or near Hamburg, and will open up 
an entirely new and undeveloped country. 








THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., June 4.—General lumber trade is 
not as brisk as it was early in the spring, though manu- 
facturers and shippers have no complaint to make, as 
they are willing for business to slacken in order that they 
may have a breathing spell. A number of large building 
enterprises are. under way in Nashville, but the number 
of dwellings being erected is not as large as one year 
ago. The city building department issued 60 permits 
during May for improvements to cost $117,275.50. 

The Nashville Manufacturers’ Association has started 
a movement to secure an exhibition building for products 
manufactured in Nashville. Government statistics show 
nearly 400 industries in Nashville of all descriptions. There 
is also a movement on to get all the comnfercial organiza- 
tions, twelve or fifteen, together in one building. Charles 
M. Morford is president of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club 
and of the Manufacturers’ Association, and is an active 
figure in the movement. 

J. W. Hastings & Son are planning to rebuild their saw- 
mill at Big Sandy, Tenn., and will receive bids for a plant 
to cost $1,000 until June 25. The output will be 10,000 feet 
daily. 

Joseph R. Wilson, brother of President Woodrow Wilson, 
who has been city editor of the Nashville Banner and the 
correspondent for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN here for sey- 
eral years, has resigned his local connections to accept a 
position with the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany at Baltimore, Md. Mr. Wilson will have charge of the 
advertising and promotion department of the Baltimore com- 
pany and will move with his family to Baltimore. 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Eusiness Good with Plain-Sawed White Oak the Leader 
—Ash, Wide Poplar and Red Gum Moving Well— 
Cypress Situation Improved. 

St. Louis, Mo., June 3.—A strong feeling prevails 
in the hardwood market. The best seller is plain-sawed 
white oak. Ash, wide poplar and choice red gum are 
also being ordered freely. Upper grade cottonwood is 
holding its own and there is a better movement of the 
lower grades. There has been little change in prices. 
The cypress situation continues to improve slightly and 
a better call is reported from the yards and consumers 
than a short time ago. Orders from the North and 
Northwest continue to come in regularly and at prices 
fairly satisfactory. 

_ Thomas E. Powe, president of the Thomas E. Powe 

Lumber Company, reports that business is keeping up 

fairly well. High-grade ash and oak and low-grade cypress 

are selling well. Poplar is also going fairly well. Shipments 
have been coming in nicely. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, returned Saturday from a trip through Iowa, Wis- 
consin and northern Illinois. He found business in that ter- 
ritory fairly good. 

The Garetson-Greason Lumber Company reports that trade 
conditions are about the same as they have been for some 
time. There is a good demand for everything. The Wesson 
mill, which it operated but which was owned by the Edgar 
Lumber Company, was completely destroyed by fire last 
Wednesday. It will be rebuilt at once. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, notes a good seasonable call for every item 
on the hardwood list. Demand for high-grade oak and St. 
Francis Basin red gum is particularly good. 

Joseph Liebke, of the C. F, Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lum- 
ber Company, says its mill, which has been out of com- 
mission for the past few weeks because of a breakdown, 
will start sawing the big shipment of ash logs which came 
in from the South last week. y 

Frank G. Hanley, of the Frank G. Hanley Cypress Com- 
pany, in speaking of the cypress situation, says business is 
better. The car situation, which has been in bad shape 
owing to high-water congestion at Cairo and Memphis, is 
gradually improving. Prices are a little bit unsteady. Some 
of the cypress manufacturers are offering special concessions 
on certain items, while others are raising them. Some items 
most in demand are very short in supply. All stocks are 
badly broken. It is safe to say, he said, that most of the 
mills with stocks in pile will average from 15 to 50 percent 
under normal. : 

According to F. H. Smith, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, the inspection department is doing some good work 
for the members and all are well pleased with its showing. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LirtLe Rock, ARK., June 3.—The R. O. James Lumber 
Company is erecting a large sawmill near Arkadelphia, 
and will begin cutting soon. A liberal supply of logs has 
already been provided for. 

The Valley Lumber Company, recently organized at Cam- 
den, has purchased a tract of 8,000 acres near Reader, in 
Ouachita County, and will establish a high-graue mill at 
Reader, under the management of L. Sparkman, a_ well- 
known lumberman in that section. The tract secured is of 
unusually fine timber and overtures had been made for many 
yae by sawmill men, but without success, until the recent 
deal. 

The big plant of the Wisarkana Lumber Company, at 
Nettleton, is being dismantled and removed to Missouri. 

The Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, at Blytheville, has 
completed an addition to its plant which gives it a floor 
space 200 by 200 feet for the box factory. Additional mill- 
work equipment has also been installed. 

The Forest Products Manufacturing Company, formerly 
located at King’s River, is removing its plant to Berryville. 

The Saline River Hardwood Company, of Pine Bluff, owned 
by the Long-Bell Lumber Company of Kansas City, Mo., has 
just completed and put in operation a hardwood sawmill at 
Pine Bluff. The mill is of the Filer & Stowell type, with a 
9-foot 14-inch band saw and 8-foot 12-inch resaw. Its ca- 
pacity is 50,000 feet of lumber a day. The company is also 
erecting at Pine Bluff an oak flooring factory which is being 
equipped with the latest improved machinery. The factory 
will have a capacity of 25,000 feet a day, and will be ready 
for operation about July 1. The concern is also installing a 
Kraetzer preparator and all its lumber will be cured green 
from the saw by this process before stacking on the yard for 
seasoning. The company owns about 150,000,000 feet of 
hardwood timber, principally oak, ash and gum, on lands in 
Grant, Saline and Jefferson Counties in Arkansas, 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 
LOUISVSLLE, Ky., June 4.—The W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Company has announced the opening of an 
office in Chicago. Ben Stoll has been appointed local 
sales manager with quarters in the McCormick Building. 
The Brown company has recently increased its produe- 
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DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
- Company, Marion, S$. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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“The Place To Buy ) 


is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


N. C. Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cago Shipments. 


\ Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"trcumono, var" 4] 











Horton Corwin Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 


Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton Planing 
Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., Columbia, 
N.C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








ing facilities to a large extent, making the expansion 
of its sales department a matter of course. The office 
was opened June 2. 

J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind., and Memphis, 
was in Louisville last week and reported that his mill 
at Owensboro, Ky., will probably be dismantled at the 
end of this year, as it will probably finish cutting up 
the available timber there by that time. He also con- 
firmed the report of the purchase of an additional mill 
at Memphis. 

Retailers who are members of the Builders’ Exchange 
ef Louisville will participate in an excursion to Mam- 
moth Cave June 14. 

The Louisville Railway Company is buying woodwork- 
ing and other equipment for its new shops at Twenty- 
ninth street and Garland avenue. 

Mowbray & Robinson, of Cincinnati, who recently pur- 
chased a large tract of timber in Perry County, from 
the Tomlinson people, of Winchester, have made a con- 
tract for the logging tract and sawing the lumber 
with J. A. Stevens, Lee Kash and H. T. Elkin, of Win- 
chester. Mr. Stevens will move his mill from Rock- 
castle County to Mazu Station on the new Lexington & 
Eastern extension, where logs will be delivered to it. 
More than 20,000 trees are to be felled. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 2.—A general prosperous con- 
dition prevails in all lines of business and reports from a 
radius of 300 miles show practically the same thing. 
May was not as good as was expected but it was not a poor 
month by any means and all dealers are of the opinion that 
the slowing down is only incidental with a little excessive 
buying by many retailers and wood-consuming concerns who 
took advantage of the freely offered stock from the flooded 
districts, this stock being shipped in a hurry at concessions 
in order to get it out of the threatened flood. . 

It is more than likely that the tariff adjustment will have 
some effect in curtailing manufactured articles and inci- 
dentally hurt business in a general way, but the idea of a 
general slump in business does not seem to be worrying 
business men in this vicinity very much. The bumper crops 
of last year and the prospects of equally good ones this year 
should help to offset any business disorders. 

While not in the market as strong as some months ago 
railroads are steady buyers and a little more business in the 
export line will soon find business on a much stronger foot- 


ing. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, June 2.—While the weakness in 
yellow pine is becoming more pronounced, still it is not 
sufficient to demoralize the market in any degree. Offer- 
ings are more numerous and as a result cutting of prices 
continues to be the rule. But the cutting is not heavy 
and most wholesalers are of the opinion that the present 
condition is only temporary. 

Hardwood conditions are rather firm, although some weak- 
ness is reported. This is especially so in the lower grades 
where stocks are heaviest. On the whole the price list in 
all hardwoods is being well maintained and the weakness is 
only in isolated spots. 

Stocks are only fair in the hands of mill owners and this 
is taken as an indication that quotations will not slump to 
any great extent. Stocks in the hands of dealers are pretty 
fair and they will not be in the market for much lumber 
until after they are able to sell a portion of their supply. 
Building operations were hindered last week by the continu- 


ing Company, of this city, has returned from Green River 
in central Kentucky, where he looked after some logs for 
his company. 

W. W. Halleran, of the Federal Stave & Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, reports the company’s large stave mill at 
Lone Oak, Tenn., is being operated on full time. 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., June 3.—Millmen in the pine trade 
are not throwing their stock on the market, and prices 
are holding firm at a dollar a thousand drop on roofers 
and flooring. Stocks are not too large, most of the mills 
controlled by lumber concerns here being occupied with 
orders for delivery in June and July, and it is expected 
that there will not be any great accumulation for a 
while. 

The conservative turn in building operations is caus- 
ing the most cencern, and the inactivity in dressed stock, 
as well as in low-grade lumber, is taken to be an indication 
of a season of comparative quietness. The pine box trade 
is still a strong feature, although there is evidence of a ten- 
dency to limit orders somewhat. At slightly lower prices 
business in roofers and flooring is sti fair. Dimension stock 
generally is regarded as in as good condition as ‘could be 
expected. There is no reason to think, according to views 
held here, that mill operations will be curtailed on account 
of the lack of orders for several weeks. 

A. Lynch Ward, president of the Ward Lumber Company, 
left Monday afternoon for Chicago to attend the hardwood 
convention. While recognizing the weakening of the market 
in general, Mr. Ward is optimistic over the outlook. The 
business of the year so far, he said, has been so greatly 
above that’ of last year that a little recession can be at- 
forded. He stated that his mills are in full operation and 
had enough orders to keep them ‘busy for several weeks. 


FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Building Operations Interfered with by Rain—Season 
Promises to Be One of Unusual Activity—Crop Pros- 


pects Favorable. 

Sioux Fauus, 8. DaK., June 2.—Rains several days 
during last week momentarily interfered with building 
operations, but building is being rushed during favor- 
able periods. Not a day passes without structures being 
started here and in numerous other cities and towns of the 
State, and the season promises to be one of unusually great 
building activity. Only in a few limited localities do deal- 
ers report business somewhat quiet in building material 
lines. In the State at large building operations are ex- 
pected to exceed the record of last year. 

Crop prospects continue of the most favorable character. 
Farmers were greatly delayed with their corn planting dur- 
ing the excessively wet weather which prevailed during the 
greater part of May, but recently the weather bas been 
more favorable and now corn planting is practically com- 
pleted throughout the State. Under the influence of the 
clear and hot weather which has prevailed much of the 
time during the last 10 days small grain is growing rapidly 
and presents a very healthy appearance. 

The carpenters at Belle Fourche have agreed on eight 
hours as a day’s work at 50 cents an hour, double pay for 
extra hours and time and a half pay for Sunday work. 

J. F. Janda. manager of the yard of the Fullerton Lumber 
Company, at Ravinia, reports that he is busy supplying the 
farmers of that vicinity with material for improvements on 
their farms. Improvements amounting to about $25,000 are 
being made in the Ravinia territory. 

Work has begun on buildings to be erected at the L. FE. 
Foss Lumber Company’s yard at Clark, better known as the 
Bascomb yard. An office 20 by 24 feet will be erected, a: 
At 





back of it will be a sash and door building 20 by 40 feet. 
the rear of these buildings a lumber shed 20 by 80 feet in 
size will be constructed. 

B. J. Glattly, manager of the Glattly Lumber Company 
at Hot Springs. has made extensive improvements to the 
yards, among the improvements, being a new scales. All 
the buildings have been placed in first-class condition. 


WORKING OUT ROAD TAXES. 


In some sections of Florida, notably Freeport, there 
is a law which requires that every able-bodied man, 
white or black, shall work on the street as a day 
laborer at day laborer’s wages, for eight days, to keep 
the roads in shape, or else pay the equivalent in money. 
Not long ago the sheriff of Freeport swooped down 
on the Gulf Red Cypress Company and carried off every 


ous rains. 

.. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a good demand for all varieties and grades of hard- 
woods. May was active, he says, especially in poplar, the 
sales of which were unusually large. Prices are well main- 
tained. Shipments are being made promptly. 

The Webb Lumber Company of Portsmouth, is considering 
constructing a modern planing mill to replace the plant re- 
cently sold to the Excelsior Shoe Company. The Webb 
company has leased the property of the Williams Lumber 
Company, which is inadequate to its needs. 

The Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange has named 
a committee to meet with a similar committee from the Co- 
lumbus Society of Architects to take up matters relative to 
specifications, method of letting contracts and other ques- 
tions affecting both organizations. 


N.C. and Va. Pines 


Hardwood Lumber and R. R. Ties. 


Inquiries solicited and prompt 
Shipments guaranteed. 


Thos. A. Charshee & Bro., 
Office and Yard, 713-721 S, Caroline St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 2.—Building operations are 
resuming normal activity. Most of the planing mills are 
running under practically normal conditions, despite the 
strike of planing mill employees, and the contractors’ asso- 
ciation has permitted 700 union carpenters to return to 
work. Planing mill employees have been on strike since 
May 1 for a closed shop. <A few of the strikers have re- 
turned to work and other vacancies have been filled by men 
from out of town. The planing mills are flooded with or- 
ders and the lumberyards have more orders than they can 
fill with any degree of promptness. Lumber prices are re- 
maining steady. 

About 500 employees of the National Casket Company 
celebrated the opening of the company’s new plant at Pratt 
Street and Capitol Avenue with a banquet at the German 
House last Monday night. Following the banquet, the 
company entertained the employees with a_ theater party. 
Mayor Shank was to have been a guest of honor, but was 
unable to attend. 

Following its usual custom, the E. C. Atkins Memorial 
Association on Memorial Day decorated the graves of 122 
employees of EC. Atkins & Co. who have died within the 
last 40 years. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., June 2.—Warm weather in this see- 
tion during the last few days has stimulated trade. The 
hardwood mills in and around the city are being 
operated full time and business for June promises to be as 
good if not better than it was during May. Collections are 
reported good by both manufacturers and retailers. The Ohio 
River is now at a fine boating stage and during the last 
week many logs have been rafted here from points along 
Green River in Kentucky. Most of the logs have gone to 
the river mills on the West Side. Sash and door men here 
say May was one of the best months they ever had and they 
look for a fine trade in June as well. The yellow pine deal- 
crs and planing mill men reported an increased trade. The 
outlook as a whole for June is most encouraging. 

The report of the building inspector for May showed a 
gain of about $50,000 in building permits over the same 
month last year. Thirty-seven residences were built in 
Evansville during May and work was started on many busi- 
ness buildings. 

George T. Meinzer, the well-known lumber salesman of 
this city, was in Tell City on business a few days ago and 
reported that the planing mills of that section are doing a 
nice business and in some instances the mill owners can 
not get enough men to-move their lumber. 

Michael Helfrich, of the Helfrich Lumber & Manufactur- 








LEWIS DILL & CO.., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE -—— 


KILN DRIED NORTH 
CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


A. G. Meiklejohn L. A. Meiklejohn 


MEIKLEJOHN LUMBER CO., Cheraw, S. C. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
N.C. PINE, RED GUM, CYPRESS, 
POPLAR, OAK. ; 
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GROUP OF WHITES AND BLACKS WORKING OUT THE 
ROAD TAX AT FREEPORT, FLA. 











able-bodied man on the place from President Sam R. 
Guyther down to the colored tote-boy. Mr. Guyther, 
C. D. Craighead, vice president, and Karl R. Ewald, 
secretary, were opposed to the monetary holdup for the 
road tax, and decided that they would fool the sheriff 
and put in their full eight days’ time on the road. 
The aceompanying picture shows the group at work. 
ee 
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HENDERSON LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
CAR SILLS and BRIDGE TIMBERS a Specialty. 
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The Forest Service is soon to resume the publishing 
of reports of lumber prices after the plan pursued from 
1908 until the reports were discontinued some months 
ago. Most of the work of compiling these reports will 
devolve upon Franklin H. Smith, statistician in forest 
products, whose office is in the Federal Building, Chi 
cago. Details of the plan are to be worked out by Mr 
Smith and presented as soon as possible. The plan in 
brief is to secure from a small number of representa 
tive mills in each of the principal producing section 
reports of prices on sales actually made, covering s« 
lected grades in such a manner as to show the rang: 
of the entire list. 


‘ Good Mill Connections 
Wanted rie 


E.F.NelsonLbr.Co. Yellow Pine, Cypress, Coast 
WHOLESALERS ss. Products and Shingles 


Worcester . 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Demand Quiet, from Both Rail and Cargo Trade— 
Excess of Bottoms Causes Drop in Charter Rates. 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 31.—Lumber conditions show 

little change this week. The demand is quiet, from both 

the rail and cargo trade, with prices a little off in the 
lower grades, and fairly firm on uppers. Mill stocks 
are not excessive and manufacturers are generally 
optimistic as to the outlook for summer: business. This 
is usually a dull season for the rail trade and prices 
generally slump off a little at this time, so there is 
nothing at all alarming in the situation. The cargo 
trade is so largely influenced by the charter market 
that the present slack demand can be easily accounted 
for. Several new vessels were recently put into com- 
mission in the coastwise trade and a number of boats 
were also brought around from the Atlantic coast, with 
the result that there was not enough business to take 
care of the extra tonnage. This, together with the fact 
that the cargo business in other lines fell off somewhat, 
eaused a decline in charter rates. It has always been 
the ease that foreign buyers hold up their orders at times 
when rates are on the decline, and they can hardly be 
blamed for this, since the fluctuation in rates may mean 

a difference of several thousand dollars in the, ultimate 

cost of the lumber. 


Personal and General. 


A. H. Daugherty, manager of the Ocean Lumber Com- 
pany, which does largely an export business, reports only 
a fair demand at this time. His company now has several 
cargoes loading on the Sound, among these being what it is 
believed is a record lumber cargo amounting to 5,000,000 
feet of timbers. This enormous cargo is being loaded aboard 
the new steamer Heakles at Fraser Mills and Chemainus, 
B. &. The shipment is for the east coast of South America 
trade. 

The Port Commission of Seattle this week acquired blocks 
136, 137 and 188 on the water front at Smith’s Cove for 
use in the development of port improvement plan there. 
The consideration is set at $150,000. It is here that the 
port commission plans to establish lumber docks, where 
inland mills may lease storage space and thus be enabled 
to ship their product by boat if so desired. 

Messrs. Carlisle and Pennell, of the Carlisle-Pennell Lum- 
ber Company, of Atchison, Kans., are now in Washington 
looking over their timber interests. This company owns 
large tracts of timber in Chehalis and Lewis Counties, and 
contemplates the building of mills in the Grays Harbor and 
Centralia districts. 

W. Robinson, sales manager for the Parker-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, Pilchunk, Wash., returned last week from a 
selling trip in Canada on which he went as far east as 
Calgary. The Parker-Bell company has enjoyed an excep- 
tionally high selling average for its lumber this year due, 
no doubt, largely to the high quality of timber it is operat- 
ing in. large percentage ot the company’s timber is red 
cedar and a proportionate amount of its product is cedar 
siding and shingles. The owners of this company are also 
interested in Wisconsin and Pennsylvania propositions. 

Bruce Fair, a wholesale lumberman of San Francisco, 
spent several days in Seattle this week, going from here to 
Grays Harbor. He represents Grays Harbor, Puget Sound 
and Columbia River mills in California. 

R. G. King, president of the Pioneer Lumber Company, 
this city, returned the first of the week from a visit to his 
former home in Mississippi and points in the Middle West. 





OPENS SALES OFFICE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 2.—T. R. Conlon, the new sales 
manager for the Johnson Creek Lumber Company, has 
opened an office at 1023 White Building, this city. Mr. 
Conlon is a popular young lumberman, having formerly 
been interested in the Menz Lumber Company and re- 
cently sales manager for the Alaska’ Lumber Company, 
of this city, and is experienced in the handling of fir 
lumber to the rail trade. 

The Johnson Creek Lumber Company has a mill and 
logs its own timber. at Rainier, Wash. The plant has a 
two-shift capacity of 150,000 feet of lumber daily, and 
makes a specialty of select common, railroad and bridge 
timbers and barge and car building material. Its situa- 
tion permits the shipping of its product over all the 
trans-continental lines. The manager of the company, 
B, Kennedy, has personal charge of the mill and logging 
operations at Rainier. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WASH., June 2.—Plans were begun last week 
by the Clearwater Lumber Company at Index for the 
ustallation of a $5,000 water system for the purpose of 
»oviding a storage and sprinkling system for the plant, and 

hich will cut the insurance to a low rate. <A gravity water 
system from Skykomish River will be employed, conveyed 
by a pipe line which will empty into a large tank on the 
Lill above the plant. 

Owing to the advancing cost in the price of crude oil, the 
Great Northern Railway is considering the advisibility of 
changing the locomotives that it recently converted into oil 
burners back to coal burners, and the preliminary steps 
for making this change were begun last week. A few months 
ago the company went to a great deal of expense to change 
the locomotives of the Cascade division to oil burners and 
also build tanks and pipe lines for the liquid fuel. At the 
present time the Great Northern company is paying $1 a 
barrel for crude oil laid down in its tanks. Coal would 
cost $4 a ton and one ton of coal is equal to four barrels 
of oil for steam- production, so with the price of oil 
steadily climbing upward, the company will almost be forced 
to go back to coal. 

he commercial club has been advised by the State rail- 
way commission that the hearing of its complaint against 
the Great Northern Railway Company has been fixed for June 
11, in this city. The same letter states that the Milwaukee 
road has filed a new freight tariff affecting Everett, and asks 
that this be looked over by the club and if the -tariff does 
not meet the wishes of the local shippers the commission 
may be advised of the fact that a hearing on this matter 
may be fixed for the same date. The Great Northern Rail- 
way Company moved for dismissal of the complaint, and was 
hacked in this by requests from Seattle and Tacoma shippers, 
‘ut the commission declined to throw out the case and fixed 
i date for hearing on its merits instead. . 

- A. Weyerhaeuser, one of the principal stockholders in 
the Weyerhaeuser corporations, was in Everett last Friday 





and visited the site of the proposed new Weyerhaeuser mills 
at the barge works on the river. 

The Puget Sound Wood Preserving Company, of Lowell, 
has plans under way this week to increase the monthly 
capacity of its plant at Lowell from 60,000 lineal feet to 
120,000 feet. The Puget Sound Wood Preserving Company, 
which creosotes piling and other timbers, is now receiving 
more orders for its product than it can fill with the present 
equipment. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., June 2.—Work on the channel of 
the Cowlitz River has been started by the United States 
Government under command of Captain DeLude. This 
work consists of straightening the river and dredging out 
the channel and will take about two months to complete. 

The city commissioners of Centralia let the contract for 
the paving of Maple street from Tower avenue east to Gold 
street with creosoted fir blocks to a local firm. 

W. W. Emery, of Emery & Nelson, (Inc.), of Napavine, 
has been appointed a member of the forest commission by 
Gov. Lister. Mr. Emery, with Ed English, of Mount Ver- 
non, and Pat McCoy, of Seattle, will also constitute the 
forest fire commission. A meeting was held Saturday at 
Olympia to discuss plans for the prevention of forest fires 
during the coming summer. 

The Elk Creek & Grays Harbor Railroad Company has 
filed articles of incorporation with the Lewis County au- 
ditor. The capital stock is $50,000 and the life of the com- 
pany is 50 years. R. W. Mersereau and E. L. Mersereau, 


_of Doty, and W. B. Mersereau, of Portland, are to act as 


trustees for the new concern. The purpose of the new com- 
pany is to construct and operate a logging railroad and 
telephone and telegraph lines between Doty and Cosmopolis. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Present Crop Expectations Portend Excellent Lumber 
Business—Official Action on San Francisco Embargo 
to Be Taken in July. 

TACOMA, WASH., June 2.—If crops come up to present 
expectations the lumber business ought to be humming 
in the near future, in the opinion of George S. Long, 
secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. Mr. 
Long says there is a little quietness in the air just now, 
a lull which has reflected itself in all lines of business 
as well as lumber. The stockholders of the Weyerhaeuser 
company will hold their annual meeting Thursday, June 
19, at the offices of the company in this city. 

Secretary T. H. Martin, of the Tacoma Commercial 
Club & Chamber of Commerce, received a letter Tuesday 
from Elliot H. Goodwin, general secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America, stat- 
ing that it will in all probability take official action in 
July on the San Francisco embargo on finished fir lumber 
which now threatens to disrupt all commercial ties be- 
tween California and Oregon and Washington. The 
board of directors of the national chamber will visit 
the Pacific coast in July. At that time the protest of 
Tacoma and other commercial organizations will be 
dealt with directly. Mr. Goodwin explained that the 
directors of the national chamber did not feel it would 
be proper to treat a matter of such importance and 
touching only the Pacific coast while they were so far 
away. When the directors are on the Coast, he said, 
they will have ample opportunity to confer with all 
parties involved. Feeling over the San Francisco dis- 
crimination has been the cause of the withdrawal from 
the Pacific Coast Associated Chambers of the Portland 
and Tacoma organizations and Spokane is also consider- 
ing similar action. 

The Point Defiance tunnel of the new watergrade line 
of the Northern Pacific out of Tacoma is due to be com- 
pleted June 10 when workmen boring from each end 
will meet about midway. About three additional days 
will be required to remove the dirt. The tunnel is 4,400 
feet long and work on it has been going ahead about 
25 feet a day. The concrete work has been kept up close 
behind the diggers. 


Personal and General. 

The West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ex- 
pects to be installed in its new offices in the Tacoma Build- 
ing today. Moving from the old quarters on the eleventh 
floor of the Fidelity Building is now in progress. 

Charles A, Weyerhaeuser, of Little Falls, Minn., presi- 
dent of the Potlatch Lumber Company, and F. H. Thatcher, 
of the Laird & Norton Company, of Winona, Minn., were in 
Tacoma part of a day last week, guests of George S. Long, 
secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser and Mr. Thatcher came west to attend the funeral of 
William Deary of the Potlatch company and ran over to 
Tacoma from Spokane for part of a day. 

Jack Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber Company, re- 
turned last week from California and the Orient where he 
had been on an extended honeymoon trip with his bride who 
was Miss Margaret Danaher, daugher of €. D. Danaher, of 
the Danaher Lumber Company. 

J. D. Dickson, of the Pacific States Lumber Company and 
the Mineral Lake Lumber Company, left Wednesday eve- 
ning for Victoria, B. C., on a four or five days’ trip, planning 
to play a little golf on the British side and enjoy a brief 
rest. Both of these companies have their mills in steady 
operation and while the market is reported a little quieter 
than it has been, the mills have enough to keep busy. Their 
output is handled by the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany. 

The Kanasket Lumber & Shingle Company filed a cer- 
tificate of its officers for record with the county clerk this 
week. Charles E. Hill, resident manager of the Tacoma Mill 
Company, is president and treasurer, and W. A. Whitman, 
sales manager of the Tacoma Mill Company, is vice president 
and secretary. With James Oldfield, they comprise the board 
of trustees. 

W. C. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler, Osgood Com- 
pany who has been on a several months’ tour of the Medi- 
terranean, is reported now en route leisurely home. 

The Fir Tree Lumber Company and the Whitlatch Lumber 
Company, allied, with headquarters offices in the Bankers 
Trust Building, are finding the market nominal with soft 
spots. Both mills are operating. The Fir Tree mill is at 
Gregory’s spur near Rainier and the Whitlatch mill at Yelm. 
The companies are getting their full share of the business 
available and look for the market to improve as crop condi- 
tions become more certain. 

Red cedar shingles continue im about the same siate as 
for the last couple of weeks, states Clarence E. Hill, of the 
Hill Lumber Company. Mr. Hill says shingle stocks are 
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Any Items 
Here You Need? 


100,000 Feet 
5-4 Ist and 2nds 


BASSWOOD 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 

















We Can Ship 
Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 
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PITTSBURGH 


For Quick 


Sale 


We have in stock 


White Pine 


Write, wire or phone for price. 


1 car 4-4 No. 1 Cuts 
and 
2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Cuts 


Detailed list of other stock 
upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Successors to E. V. Babcock & Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











White Pine Specials 


1x 12 No. 1 Common. 
1x 12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4” 5-4” 6-4” 8-4” D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


KAW MU,. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








North Carolina Pine | 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 














Our stocks are complete and can give prompt servicc. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











GARLING «> SPLANE 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
WHITE PINE, VA. AND N.C. YELLOW PINE. 











light, logs firm and he believes prices are now as low as 
they will go. The association price to the mills is $1.60 
and $2.15. 

The West Coast Fir Company is the company that re- 
cently took over the sawmill at Puyallup formerly run under 
the name of the Puyallup Lumber Manufacturing Company. 
G. R. Eastman, a well-known lumber wholesaler of this city, 
is president of the new company and L. C. Aston is seere- 
tary. The mill has a 10-hour capacity of about 60,000 feet 
of lumber. Che output of the mill is sold through the 
offices of the West Coast Shingle Company, of this city, and 
of which Mr. Eastman is head. Mr. Aston makes his home 
at Puyallup. where he has charge of the manufacturing. 

Bruce Fair, a San Franciseo whelesale lumberman, was a 
visitor in Tacoma and other Puget Sound points last week. 


While in Tacoma Mr. Fair was in conference with two o 
his northern connections, the Dempsey Lumber Company and 
the Defiance Lumber Company, which he represents in th: 
California trade. Cargo orders for the California trade are 
filled jointly by these two mill concerns. Mr. Fair said that 
conditions in the lumber trade in Caiifornia at the present 
time ure quieter than they have been for several months, 
but he was of the opinion that this is only a temporary 
state of affairs. He says that there will be a great deal of 
lumber used in California during the next few months and 
that buyers will not hold off buying for very long. 

The Wheeler-Reese Lumber Company, this city, reports 
that it is well supplied with orders which will keep its 
mill busy for some time and it is not making an effort to 
take new business at the present price basis. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


High Water in River Districts Hinders Mill Operations 
Forcing Many to Close Down—Estimated Cut to Be 
100,000,000 Feet Short. 

SPOKANE, WASH., June 2.—Because of the lateness of 
the season and the fact that high water in various see- 
tions of the district has hindered the work of many of 
the large mills, it is estimated that the cut for the season 
will be 100,000,000 feet less this year than originally ex- 
pected. It was thought that the season's cut would total 
approximately 890,000,000 feet. 

High water in the Coeur d'Alene and Spokane Rivers 
has been seriously hindering the work of various mills dur- 
ing the last week. At the McGoldrick mill here the water 
filled up the basement and engine room, causing the sawmill 
to suspend operations and the planer to shut down. 

Reports at the office of the Milwaukee Land Company 
early in the week, state that the mill had to close down as 
the water surrounded the plant. The same was true at the 
St. Maries Lumber Company. which has been hindered all 
season by high water. The Phoenix Lumber Company closed 
Friday night because of the high water. The water is. the 
highest since 1894. 

According to figures submitted by local lumbermen, there 
is 10,000,000 feet less lumber on hand at present as com- 
pared with September 1, and much of the present supply is 
not in shipping condition. This indicates that there will be 
no oversupply and that buyers will not gain by waiting until 
lute before placing orders. 

Fred Herrick, president of the Milwaukee Lumber Com- 
pany at St. Maries, has been confined to a hospital for the 
last two weeks with appendicitis. He is now on the gain. 

W. T. Denniston, of this city, on June 1 took charge 
of the advertising department of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. On July 1, R. W. Franklin, of Minne- 
apolis, will arrive in the city and assume his duties as 
traffic manager of the association. Secretary A. L. Porter 
plans to enlarge his present quarters in the Columbia Build- 
ing to make room for the new departments. 

Cox Bros., logging contractors of St. Maries, Idaho, have 
the contract for logging of 45,000,000 feet of white pine 
for the Milwaukee Lumber Company in the vicinity of St. 
Maries. To get access to the timber, a logging road 22 
miles in length will be built up the river. Logging camps 
wre now being established in the district. 

Ii. H. Farquhar, who has charge of the reforesting work 
in the Coeur d’Alene National Forest, stated while in the 
city last week, that the Government has reforested 12,295 
acres in Idaho during 1912. Of this area 2,154 acres wer: 
planted with seedlings raised in Government nurseries. 
uring this year, approximately 8,000 acres will be planted 
in north Idaho. 

.. W. Storey, of this city, heads a company which is 
planning to establish a mill at Ahsahka, Idaho, on the Clear- 
water River. The survey now being made includes a mill 
site, power plant and a booming ground with a capacity 
of 1,000,000 feet of logs. 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IDAHO, June 2.—The drive on Priest River 
has been completed with the exception of about a mil- 
lion feet which will be brought down later in the season. 
About 26,000,000 feet, besides 14,000 poles. comprised the 
drive. The crew brought the ‘“Yanigan” through the 
“Eight Mile’ rapids, which are three miles in length, in 
less than ten minutes and it was a decidedly thrilling trip. 

The dry log mill of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Com- 
pany, situated at Culvers Spur, has shut down after a very 
successful season’s run, The planer is now at work and will 
run till all the rough lumber on hand has been planed. 

W. W. Thibaeau, of Clarksfork, has bought 3,000,000 feet 
of timber on the Whitaker place just across the lake from 
Sandpoint and will start cutting immediately. He has a con- 
tract with the Anderson-Christenson Lumber Company, of 
Spokane and Minneapolis, for the entire amount. It will 
be rafted down the river to the Ellersick mill at Riverside 
where it will be sawed and about a million feet shipped to 
Spokane for form lumber for the new Davenport Hotel. 

By a large contract recorded in the office of the county 
recorder at Newport, the White Pine Cedar Company sells 
the Panhandle Lumber Company 100,000,000 feet of timber 
situated in Pend d’Oreille County, Wash. The contract 
provides. that 20,000,000 feet yearly shall be delivered f. 0. b. 
cars at Blueside for the next five years. The price for white 
pine a thousand is $11.50 and for other timber $6.25 a 
thousand. 
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OPERATES EXTENSIVELY IN WESTERN CEDAR. 

Lippy, Mont., June 2.—The Tri-State Cedar Com- 
pany now has 60 men at work on Parmenter Creek, near 
Libby, getting out cedar poles and piling, and also 





ONE OF THE TRI-STATE CEDAR COMPANY'S CAMPS 
ON PARMENTER CREEK, 


cutting the mature white pine. The company deals only 
in cedar products, the pine logs being sold to the Bon- 
ners Ferry Lumber Company. The Tri-State Company bhe- 
gan operations on this creek last fall, purchasing the hoid- 
ings of the McInnis Lumber Company, and has about 
a two year eut. The cedar products will be hauled to 
the railroad yards at Libby over the snow next winter. 
Thousands of poles are now in the yards that were 
hauled in last winter and shipments are being made 
regularly. The company purchases timber from the 
Forest Service and the white pine to be cut this sum- 
mer, in addition to the cedar, will total about 1,000,000 
feet. Headquarters are maintained at Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, and operations are carried on in the States of 
Washington, Idaho and Montana. J. A. Irvine is presi- 
dent of the company and Neil Burrell is secretary and 
general manager. 


NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 


Lipsy, Mont., June 2.--The Kootenai River at Libby 
has been rising rapidly during the last week and 
threatens to be out of its banks in some places soon. 
While there is no danger from high water here, there are 
places along the river in Lincoln County where damage 
might result, especially to ranch property, if the rise con- 
tinues. 

The Montana Cedar Company's dam in Lake Creek, at 
Bull Lake, broke recently, the break being caused by the high 
water that has prevailed for the last two weeks. The com- 
pany used the dam in the work of floating cedar products 
down Lake Creek to Troy. 

fiouse & Losie, who own a small sawmill about three miles 
from ‘Troy, Mont., have been running their mill steadily 
since spring opened. The sawmill was closed down last week 
and the planing mill is being operated. The capacity is 
about 10,000 feet a day, and some lumber is shipped to ‘out- 
side points, although their main market is at home. 

Schultz & Hurd are operating their sawmill near Troy 
steadily. The mill is a small one and the entire product is 
consumed at Troy and vicinity. 

Doonan & Hogan, of Troy, are now making shipments of 
cedar products from their yards there. 

Word has been received here from Rexford that the steel 
bridge across the Kootenai River at that place collapsed Sun- 
day and is a wreck, caused by the water undermining a 
pier in the middle of the stream. The bridge had two spans 
and was crected last year at a cost of nearly $30,000. 

The Libby Lumber Company was compelled to close its 
sawmill here for a day on account of the washing out 
of a bridge on the logging railroad, on Granite Creek. The 
mill depends upon logs being brought in on the company’s 
railroad for its supply and when the bridge went out the 
logs on hand were soon used. The bridge has now been re- 
placed, however, and work is again under way. 


IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 

BonNERS Ferry, IpAHO, June 2.—The warm weather 
of last week caused the Kootenai Rivet to rise rapidly 
and brought the logs of the 40,000,000-foot drive of the 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Company down so fast that it was 
unable to care for them in the mill booms and about 5,000,- 
000 feet were caught in the Murphey boom two miles down 
the river. This boom is now full and if any more logs get 
away they will have to be taken into the booms at Cope- 
land and Porthill. The logs in the Murphey boom will be 
taken back by rail to the sawmill. 

Prof. C. H. Shattuck, of the University of Idaho at Mos- 
cow, has just returned from a trip of inspection of several 
sawmill plants of the Middle West and southeastern part of 
the United States and announces that a plant is to be in- 
stalled at the university for the purpose of demonstrating 
the utilization of all timber by-products. The plant is to be 
modeled after that located at Wilmington, S. C., and the 
extensive experiments which will be conducted toward the 
conserving of waste timber should be valuable to all tim- 
bermen of northern Idaho. 

The E. T. Chapin Company, of Bovill, has taken the first 
logging contract ever let for the Potlatch Lumber Company 
in the Elk River district. The logging will be done with 
horses and over 100 men are to be employed. 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


Business Slackness Due to Lack of Demand from 
Farmers—Flathead Valley in Danger from Floods— 
Fire Warden Active. 


KALISPELL, Mont., June 3.—Demand has fallen off to 
some extent during the last week. There appears to be 
no apparent reason for it other than the yards are get 
ting pretty well stocked from a slackening in business 
during the seeding time. Another factor that would nat 
uraily cause a falling off in the demand in eastern Mon 
tana is that the dealers are extending but very littl 
credit at this time and undoubtedly will do so until thi 
sSeason’s crop is assured. - Reports are that crop condi 
tions are splendid and that unless an extreme drout! 
is had a bumper crop should be harvested. The mil!- 
are getting low on orders and if the demand continue 
to fall off many will be forced to reduce their shippin:: 
forces. Prices are holding up exceptionally well on a’ 
items and owing to the broken condition of stocks it > 
probable that there will be no serious reduction °) 
prices this season. 

The big boom of the Somers Lumber Company at fe 
mouth of the Flathead River, where the logs are he'd 
until they can be taken to the mill at Somers, wis 
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broken. the latter part of last week by the immense amount 
of drift coming down, and several million feet of logs, mixed 
with great masses of uprooted trees and general debris, 
went out into the big eddy at the mouth of the river. The 
boom will be repaired and the driving resumed the first of 
this week. 

Messrs. Smith and McMurray, who have charge of the 
State land exchange for the Forest Service, and the State 
respectively, have been conferring with cruisers in this 
vicinity for the purpose of obtaining reliable cruisers to take 
charge of the field work in connection with the problem. 

The Flathead valley faces one of the worst floods in its 
history. With the Flathead River and all its tributaries out 
of their banks and rapidly rising with no cessation in sight, 
old-timers believe the highwater marks of 1907 will be sur- 
passed. The Columbia Falls new steel bridge, completed last 
year is in great danger of being washed out. At Rockhill 
the water is very nearly running over the Great Northern 
Railway track, and another washout such as that in 1907 is 
feared. rhere is an immense quantity of snow on the 
mountains, which has scarcely begun to melt as yet. When 
Flathead Lake begins to back up into the river it is certain 
that all former high water records will be broken. 

Sudden developments in the reclamation tangle which 
have arisen in Washington within the last week, whereby the 


Interior Department has suggested that it might divert $25,- 
000,000 from future Montana reclamation projects to Colo- 
rado and Nevada projects, caused Governor Samuel V. Stew- 
art to leave for the national capital in order to help safe- 
guard the interests of the Treasure State. 

High water in Libby Creek, which has endangered the 
bridges along the line of the Libby Lumber Company's log- 
ging railway line, has caused the company to close down 
its sawmill for a few days while the necessary repairs are 
being made. 

The Eureka Lumber Company has the rear of its drive 
on Fortine Creek down as far as Fortine within 12 miles of 
its mill at Eureka. The river is full of logs for a distance 
of 6 miles from the mill and will be brought down by the 
aid of splash dams located at various points along the 
stream. 

A. E. Boorman, chief fire warden of the Northern Mon- 
tana Forestry Association, is working out plans for the 
protection of the forests from fires during the fire season 
of this year. Instructive literature has been mailed to all 
school children within the fire districts and fire warnings 
are being posted in conspicuous places. Several patrolmen 
will be put in the field about the middle of June who will 
make daily reports to the head office and cause the arrest 
of all violaters of the fire laws of Montana. 
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OREGON LUMBER NEWS 








ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 





Arrangements Being Made to Furnish Funds for Devel- 
opment of Agricultural Timber and Industrial Proj- 
ects—New Railroad Line Contemplated. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 2.—The First National Bank 
and the Northwestern Trust Company, of St. Paul, 
owned by James J. Hill, are ready to invest large 
amounts of capital in agricultural, timber and industrial 
projects in the Pacific Northwest, according to Edward 
O. Rice, controller of the First National Bank, and 
James J. Elliott, in charge of the credit department of 
the Northwestern Trust Company. Messrs. Rice and 
Elliott and P. L. Howe, president of the Imperial 
Elevator Company, of Minneapolis, arrived in Portland 
last week as guests of Louis W. Hill, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Great Northern Railway, and 
with him toured the State, mostly by auto. Among other 
sections visited was central Oregon and the timber dis- 
tricts in Linn and Lane Counties. Their purpose in 
coming here this time was to get more familiar with 
actual conditions so that they may be in .better position 
to pass on loans. 

Mr. Elliott stated that the Hill banks stand ready to 
loan small or large amounts on farms, industrial plants 
or timber at a reasonable rate of interest and thereby 
aid in the development of the Northwest and its natural 
resources. They were much pleased with the country. 
Mr. Elliott, in speaking of how it appealed to him said, 
‘‘Its future is not only assured but unlimited.’’ 

One of the projects to be pushed in the near future 
will be a railroad from a point on the Oregon Electric, 
the Hill electrie system in the Willamette Valley, into the 
timber in the Santiam River district, where the Porter 
brothers are heavily interested. The road will run from 
Albany and thus will present facilities for shipments by 
either the Hill or the Harriman systems, Albany being 
on both lines. 

Consolidation of the Wentworth interests in the Port- 
land Lumber Company and timber tracts to the extent of 
about 30,000 acres is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant transactions in that line in this district for 
some time. G. K. Wentworth, president of the company, 
states that the company’s capital stock will be increased 
from $100,000 to $2,500,000, with every cent paid up. 
Expert appraisers place the value of the consolidated 
property at $6,000,000, and as Mr. Wentworth put it, 
‘there is no watered stock.’’ The company’s mill here 
is one of the finest in the entire Northwest and its tim- 
ber resources are regarded among the largest in the 
country. The company operates two logging camps, one 
at Cathlamet and one at Grays River, a tributary to the 
Columbia River. The large timber holdings in Linn and 
Lane Counties can be tapped any time, as they are near 
the Oregon Electric line. 

Portland iumber manufacturers will have ample facil- 
ities soon for shipping large quantities of lumber to 
Europe in less than cargo lots, for steamer sailings out 
of here will be frequent from now on. The Hamburg- 
American line has established a line of steamers between 
Portland and Hamburg and the Royal Mail Steamship 
Company has begun operating a line between Portland 
and London. Others are expected to place steamers in 
he field soon. The Royal Mail Company, according to 
recent advices, is now building several large steamers to 
enter this trade. ‘They will carry from 10,000 to 15,000 
tons of cargo, whereas the steamers now in the field have 
capacity for but 5,000 or 6,000 tons. The steamers of 
hoth lines operate by way of the Orient, the Suez Canal 
and the Mediterranean, so that lumber shippers find op- 
portunity for considerable market extension. 

Lumber shipments from Portland during May hit the 
high mark with an aggregate of 45,109,090 feet, 25,984,- 
000 feet of which was shipped to foreign destinations 
and 19,125,000 tp California ports. This is the largest 
volume ever shipped in one single month from Portland 
and henee smashes the record estabiished last August, 
when the mills shipped 36,102,717 feet. Indications are 
that the shipments for June will be as heavy or nearly 
so, for there are several large steamers in the port now 
completing cargoes, averaging about 4,000,000 feet. 

During last week the British steamer Inverkip arrived 
here from Honolulu under charter to Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co., to carry a cargo to Australia and began loading at 
the mills of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company. Part of 
the cargo will be furnished by the Peninsula Lumber Com- 
pany and the Multnomah Box & Lumber Company, 


The British steamer Bessie Dollar is due to arrive here 
next week to load a full cargo at Kalama for China. The 


Bessie Dollar carries about 4,000,000 feet. Hind, Rolph & 
Co. have the British steamer Ecclesia here loading at the 
mills of the Eastern & Western Lumber Company for Aus- 
tralia. At the mills of the Inman, Poulsen Lumber Com- 
pany the British steamer Strathfilland is loading a full 
cargo of fir for South America and at the mills of the West 
Side Lumber & Shingle Company, the Peruvian bark Mario 
is loading for South Africa. At the mills of the North Pa- 
cific Lumber Company the barkentine Amazon is loading for 
Valparaiso and at the mills of the Portland Lumber Com- 
pany the schooner Luzon is loading for the same destina- 
tion. The British steamer Baron Napier is also loading at 
the mills of the Inman, Poulsen Lumber Company. 

‘. J. Cowaniah, land owner on the United Railways near 
Connell station, about ten miles from Hillsboro, was given 
an injunction in the court at Hillsboro on May 31 stopping 
EK. T. Preble and Miss Nellie Todd from cutting timber on 
land on which Cowaniah holds a mortgage. Cowaniah in 
1910 sold the land to two men who defaulted in payment of 
interest and to get the money sold the timber to Preble & 
Reese, of Portland. Miss Todd invested some money in a 
sawmill on the place. Two million feet of timber has been 
cut, leaving about 1,500,000 more on the land. Cowaniah 
brought suit a few months ago asking an injunction against 
further cutting of timber, charging that his security was 
being impaired. The court held that growing timber is part 
of real estate as much as the soil itself. 

The Douglas Fir Sales Company of this city did quick 
work in filling an order for 480,000 feet of lumber placed 
here last week for construction of grandstands for the 
Knights Templars’ triennial conclave to be held at Denver 
next August. Five days after the order was placed 19 cars 
carrying the lumber were on their way to Denver. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., June 2.—The people of Gardiner 
and vicinity on the Umpqua River have voted to form 
the Port of Umpqua for the purpose of improving the 
river and harbor. Located on the river is the Gardiner 
Mill Company’s plant as well as Reedsport, a new town 
which is being started. 

Aasen Brothers, logging operators, have been awarded the 
contract for logging 18,000,000 feet of timber near Coquille 
which will be cut at the plant of the Coquille Mill & Mer- 
cantile Company. 

The Terminal Company, in which lumbermen are_ inter- 
ested, will begin at once extending the tracks already laid 
in Marshfield so that there will be a complete line from the 
C. A, Smith mill to the north end of the city. The com- 
pany has a franchise for running an electric line and along 
the water front the franchise is for both steam and elec- 
tricity. 

Claude Hocket, manager of the Southern Oregon Com- 
pany, has been made manager of the box factory operated 
at North Bend by the Coos Bay Manufacturing Company. 
Hie succeeds Manager Pye. Mr. Hocket also retains his po- 
sition as manager of the Southern Oregon Company. 

_ The sawmill at Dora in the eastern part of the county 
is in operation and is sawing myrtle lumber which will be 
manufactured into furniture. 





OUTLOOK PROMISING AT KLAMATH FALLS. 

KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., June 2.—The outlook for the 
lumber industry in the Klamath region is promising, 
with all the mills running to their capacity and with an 
excellent demand for their outputs. Several men were 
here lately figuring on purchasing Government timber, 
and if their bids are favorably received one or two mills 
will be built. W. E. Lamm, formerly engaged in lumber 
manufacturing in Louisiana, who has been looking into 
the possibilities of manufacturing in this section since 
last fall, will likely build a mill at Shippington at the 
lower end of upper Klamath Lake, near the plant of the 
Klamath Manufacturing Company. His plans depend 
upon his securing timber. 

Recently the Pine Tree Lumber Company purchased 
a tract of Indian reservation timber and is building a 
mill in the Klamath Reservation. It is operating the 
old Meadow Lake mill here, but it will soon be cut out 
and the operation moved to the upper lake. A unit of 
52,000,000 feet of Indian timber has been advertised and 
will be sold this week to the highest bidder. 

The big plant of the Pelican Bay Lumber Company 
on the lower end of the upper lake, near town, of which 
Harold D. Cortenson is manager, is running day and 
night, and will cut from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet 
this year. The plant of the Big Basin Lumber Com- 
pany, of which Glen Harrington is manager, and the 
mill of Ackley Bros., both on Lake Ewauna, in town, are 
running to their full capacity, as is the mill of the Long 
Lake Lumber Company. The Barnes Lumber Company, 
which bought the Chiloquin Lumber Company’s plant 
from W. I. Clarke and associates, is operating both its 
mills constantly, and the Mutual Milling Company will 
have a mill in readiness for operation in a few days, 

The box factory of the Klamath Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of which Robert A. Johnson is president, started 
a week ago with a good stock of lumber on hand and 
under the supervision of Mr. Foye has an active season 
ahead. This company has bought the box grades of lum- 
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Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 








Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 


Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Fifth Avenue Bld., - NEW YORK CITY. 
Mills: — Cass, West Virginia. 


Office 





William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bidg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: - . 








MARION, VA. 





W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office: 
No. 18 Broadway. 


General Office: 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - - WEST VIRGINIA 





Hadentine Lumber Company, Inc. 
Office: CAMDEN, N. J. 


Spruce, Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Mills Annual Cut 200 Million Feet. 
N. C. PINE CYPRESS WHITE PINE 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS, 
Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE: . . 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 


Office:—SCRANTON, PA. 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 








4 A ~ D * 0 0 D will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 431 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 






















ber from the Long Lake Lumber Company, the Big Basin 
Lumber Company, Ackley Bros., the Chiloquin Lumbe1 
Company and the Mutual Milling Company. 

Conditions in Klamath Falls are very satisfactory, the 
Klamath Development Company reporting an active de- 
mand for city property. A party of Russians have been 
here recently looking for agricultural lands for a colony 
ot their countrymen, and after looking all over the 
Pacific coast, decided to locate near here. They are prac- 
tical farmers and nineteen of them have arrived, and 
options have been taken on several thousand acres. 

The Savidge Bros. Lumber Company, whose distribut- 
ing yard and planing mill are in Klamath Falls, is get- 
ting in shape for a good season’s business. It handles 


the cuts of a number of outside mills, making a specialty 
of factory lumber for the eastern trade. 

During the last few months Harriman Lodge, on 
Pelican Bay, of the upper lake, has been greatly im 
proved and accommodations provided for 150 people. A 
new electric light system, a water system, and an ice 
plant are included among the improvements. This resort 
promises to be very popular. It is owned by the Klamath 
Development Company, which also owns the White Pel- 
ican Hotel in Klamath Falls, and is heavily interested 
in lumber manufacturing in this section. 

The Algoma Lumber Company has made many improve 
ments the last winter about its plant at Algoma, 9 miles 
north on the Southern Pacific. 





LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 











FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 





Heavier Buying of Fir Expected Soon as Coastwise 
Rates Are Almost at the Bottom—Pine Mills Active. 
San FRANcIScO, June 2.—There is a little better tone 

to the local lumber market, although heavy buying of 

fir by the local yards is hardly expected before coasting 
treights, which have been declining lately, reach bottom. 

Fir lumber at northern mills is selling at $9 or about 

$2 off, while the half-dollar drop in freights would make 

the market about $1.50 off here. 

The redwood market is in fair condition. Foreign red- 
wood business is looking up. The white pine and sugar 
pine mills are very active and the eastern outlook is excel- 
lent. Much lumber is being dried for shipment by rail. 
There is a fair foreign demand. i 

The coastwise freight market is no firmer and some pre- 
dict that the rates will go lower. Quotations are about 
$3.75 to $4 from Puget Sound to San Francisco and $4.50 
to $4.75 to San Pedro. Offshore lumber freights are not 
so firm with some increase of tonnage in sight for the for- 
eign charter market. 

Charles R. McCormick, of Charles R. MeCormick & Co., 
has returned from an extensive tour of southern California, 
in the course of which he visited the Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber .Company’s plant and yards at San Diego, where 
he found business active. He also inspected his string of 
lumberyards in the southern part of the State. His concern 
has taken some large contracts for railroad ties and bridge 
material for shipment to Guaymas and the west coast of 
Mexico. 

The force of men employed at Hobart Mills has been in- 
creased from 150 to 500, including 100 loggers. The com- 
pany is running the mill at a moderate rate of production. 

The Hume-Bennet Lumber Company's plant is running 
full banded day and night, and is cutting up to 225,000 
feet of lumber in twenty-four hours. Three logging camps 
are producing logs. 

According to Red Bluff advices, A. E. Engebretsen, of 
Lyonsville, reports the new sawmill nearly ready for opera- 
tion. Nearly all of the machinery has been installed and 
the power plant will be tested within the next few days. 

The Red River Lumber Company, in which T. B. Walker 
is interested, has filed articles of incorporation at Oakland. 
Cal. Preparations are being made for the construction of a 
large sawmill on Robbers Creek and logging is being done 
on a large scale for the temporary mill. 

Bids for furnishing, fabricating and erecting the struc- 
tural steel and cast-iron work of the Exposition auditorium 
were received May 29 by the buildings and grounds commit- 
tec. The exposition company set aside a million*dollars for 
this structure and it is to be located on the lot formerly 
occupied by the old mechanics pavilion and for which the 
city and county of San Francisco paid $701,437. 

Personal Mention. 

ID. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lum- 
ber Company, and one of the large holders of timberlands 
in the Sonora district, is in the city accompanied by Mrs. 
Steinmetz. 

Joseph Fyfe, jr.. of the Fyfe Lumber Company and the 
Wilson & Fyfe Steamship Company, this city, spent the 
week in Seattle. 

George X. Wendling, of the Wendling-Johnson Lumber 
Company, and W. Paul Johnson, of the Klamath Develop- 
ment Company, have returned to the city after having spent 
some time in Chicago on business. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, spent the week in Los Angeles, where his 
new manufacturing plant is busy and large stocks of red- 
wood and fir are carried in the yards. 

4. W. Simpson, 2 prominent lumber dealer of Stockton, is 
in this city. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL, May 31.—Recent reductions in the 
prices of various grades of Oregon pine are expected to 
result in enormous savings to those engaged in building 
structures in southern California, particularly Los Angeles. 
Wholesale prices along the north Pacific coast recently 
dropped and there has been a corresponding reduction in re- 
tail prices in this city according to lumber dealers. ‘These 
reductions range from $2 to $5 a thousand on practically 
all of the different grades of Oregon pine. There also has 
been a slight reduction in the prices of redwood. Some 
dealers report a slight decrease in the demand for lumber 
and it is thought that this influence in the market is re- 
sponsible for the reduction. 

New quotations follow: Common rough Oregon, $19, $21, 
S23 and $25 a thousand according to length; ordinary 
rough Oregon pine is -$21 for common, $31 for select and 
$26 for clear; flooring and Oregon pine ceiling have been 
reduced $2.50. oy 





Number 7 Oregon pine rustic has been re- 
duced $3 a thousand and interior finish $5 a thousand. Red- 
wood interior finish has been reduced $5 a thousand. Rough 
redwood in all lengths has received a general reduction of 
$1 a thousand; rough clear redwood in all lengths, 3 to 12, 
has been reduced $3 a thousand; bevel siding, $1; interior 
finish, $5: rustic, $2.50; shingles 25 cents and lath 25 cents 
a thousand. 

George W. Fennwick and A. B. Hammond, two well-known 
lumbermen, are in the city on business. The former is from 
IKureka where he is a steamship operator and lumber shipper 
and Mr. Hammond, who is from San Francisco, is at the 
head of the lumber company that bears his name, and which 
has a branch in this city. 





LOS ANGELES HARBOR LUMBER NOTES. 

San Pepro, CAu., June 2.—It is expected that Inm- 
ber tariffs from the North will be materially reduced in 
the near future. Among the causes assigned for the 
belief is that large lumber carriers are being added to 
the coastwise fleet, and that quiet business conditions 
will put cargoes more at a premium. 

That a heavy increase in business through the port is 
expected is amply shown by the fact that several of the 





local lumber companies are enlarging their facilities to 
a considerable extent. The KE. K. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany has under construction an additional dry kiln, 
40 by 120 feet, with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. An 
extension to its mill 125 feet in length and containing 
four new machines of various kinds, as well as a 500- 
horsepower engine, will add greatly to its capacity for 
finish stuff. An entirely new blower system for handling 
the shavings and sawdust has just been installed, the 
total cost of the various improvements being more than 
$50,000. 

The San Pedro Lumber Company will build a dry kiln 
during the summer, 40 by 70, of daily capacity of 
25,000 feet. 


AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EUREKA, CAL., June 2.—There has been no change in 
the coast markets on 1edwood shingles, lumber or shakes 
during the last 10 days. While a number of inquiries 
have been received, buying is quiet. Some good rough clear 
orders for foreign shipment have been placed for later de- 
livery, and during the next few weeks there will be a 
number of vessels loading here for foreign delivery. 

Construction work on the steam schooner Mary Olson, now 
being built at the local shipyard by the Hammond Lumber 
Company for Olson-Mahoney Lumber Company, of San 
Francisco, is going forward rapidly. The new boat will 
be 205 feet in length, 41 foot beam, and depth of hold 
15 feet. It will have a carrying capacity of 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber. 

The Hammond Lumber Company is building a barn to ac- 
commodate 36 horses, and also a large addition to its main 
office at Samoa. Within a short time work will be started by 
this same company on. the construction of four additional 
dry kilns. This will make a total of 20 kilns at Samoa, this 
amount of drying capacity being necessary to take care ot 
the heavy demand for seasoned redwood. 

Hf. N. Ormsbee has been appointed logging engineer in 
the Forest Service and assigned to California. Mr. Ormsbee 
will assist in determining the investment and equipment 
necessary to handle various bodies of timber offered for sale 
by the Government and will make a study of logging methods 
and costs of operations so as to determine the stumpage 
rates that would insure a fair return to the public in 
the sale of national forest timber. 

E. B. Schnaubelt, who years ago organized the Humboldt 
Shingle Company at Trinidad, California, was shot and 
killed by a watchman while attempting to dismantle the 
machinery in the shingle plant. This tragedy marks the 
climax of litigation which has been pending 10 years over 
the above-mentioned company. 











FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 

San Dreco, CAu., June 2.—Application has been made 
to the common council for a lease for a term of 50 
years of certain tidelands for dockage facilities, furni 
ture factory and by-products factories, not to exceed ten 
acres, by the San Diego-Philippine Lumber & Plantation 
Company, a corporation organized under the laws of Cali 
fornia, with an authorized capital of $1,000,000 for the 
purpose of exploiting hardwood forests in the Philippine 
Islands, under concession from the United States, it is 
claimed. The concern purposes to operate one or more 
steamships between the Philippines and San Diego, to 
transport hardwood lumber, such as mahogany, ebony, teak 
and cedar, and other woods, to be brought here in the 
rough state and manufactured here into all kinds of fur 
niture and fixtures, and also to bring here plantation 
products, such as hemp, coffee, cocoanuts, pineapples, sugar. 
ete. 

W. T. Wheatly has applied to the common council for a 
lease of 10 acres of tidelands from the city upon which 
to establish a general lumber, milling and shipping busi 
ness. He states that his concern will be capitalized for at 
least $250,000 and will employ at least 200 people. 

The steamer Neimrbery has brought 13,000) ties’ from 
Bowen's Landing for the Santa Fe Railway Company, which 
has been placing large orders for ties in Japan and Mexico. 
The British steamer Oceano is now en route here from Japan 
with a large cargo. The Speedwell, from Coquille River 
ports, has recently come in with 13,200 ties, 316 piles and 
127 poles, all consigned to the Santa Fe. Other arrivals 
have included the Bowdoin with 265,000 feet for the Ben 
son, Western and Hillcrest companies, and the Shkna Yak, 
with 250.000 feet for the Bensons, 





CALIFORNIA CEDAR AND REDWOOD TIES 
FAVORED. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., June 2.—E. O. Faulkner, manager 
of the tie and timber department of the Santa Fe Rail 
road, has announced that hereafter he will favor Cali 
fornia cedar and redwood whenever he buys ties. Wher 
it is estimated that over 5,000,000 ties are used an- 
nually at cost of nearly as many million dollars by this 
railroad on its coast lines alone the significance of this 
decision is apparent. 

The decision of the Santa Fe to use California cedar 
and redwood has come only after years of experiments 
in which the railroad had scoured the world to find tie 
wood the least subject to decay and mechanical wear. 
Among the woods that have been used are eucalyptus 
from Australia, Oahi ties from Hawaii, Japanese oak, 
and certain varieties from Mexico and the Philippines. 
These have all given good service, but the cost of trans 
portation is prohibitive and in many cases, as Japanese 
oak, the supply is small. 

Speaking of California redwood and cedar, Mr. Faulk- 
ner said that but 20 percent of these ties was moved 
for decay and 80 percent for mechanical wear, 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 4.—While local wholesale 
lumbermen say that the hardwood trade is being well 
maintained, the tendency of sash and door, interior wood- 
work and furniture concerns is to buy only enough to 
meet their present wants. Birch, maple, basswood and 
naple flooring seem to be in leading demand and stocks, 
especially in low-grade birch and basswood, as well as 
upper grade birch, are practically exhausted. Receipts 
of southern hardwoods are still light, while demand is 
brisk for both plain and quarter-sawed oak. 

The hemlock market is holding strong, with demand 
good. Reports from the northern lumber country say 
that stocks at the mills are light. This scems to be 
horne out by the difficulty which wholesalers are meet- 
ing with in securing prompt shipments on their orders. 
Demand has been good from retailers all over the State. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., June 2.—The Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin established a precedent last Saturday by finding 
for the plaintiff in the case of Winters vs. the Mellen 
Lumber Company. Winters claimed that being totally dis- 
abled as a shingle weaver he was entitled to "$9.38 a week 
until he received $3,000, but the defendant company averred 
that inasmuch as the plaintiff could work as a common 
Inborer he was only entitled to about $2,700. The principle 
established is that when a workman is tot: uly disabled at 
uny kind of business the amount of damages which he is 
entitled to can not be lowered on the assumption that he 
can earn a living at something else. The decision is on an 
a from the State Industrial Commission. 

’. Latimer, of Chicago, and John Joyce, of Ashland, 
ssi business visitors in Mellen last Friday and Saturday. 
Both yventlemen are stockholders in the Foster-Latimer Com- 
pany and the Mellen Lumber Company. 

Rk. E. Gilehrist, one of the directors of the Rust-Owen 
Lumber Company, of Drummond, and F. Hl. Bartlett, man- 
ager of the Drummond mill. were in Ashland Monday. Mr. 
Gilchrist, who lives in Alpena, Mich., has been spending 
the week visiting the mill at Drummond. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., June 3.—While the best demands 
are for stock that is scarce the market nevertheless is 
active and hardwoods, largely maple, continue to go for- 
ward in heavy shipments to Chicago and the eastern ports. 
Winter sawed maple is being shipped regularly and also 
some birch, basswood and rock elm. There is a sharp call 
for all of the available dry hardwood, but much that is in 
the yards is still unfit to ship. The supply of maple is 
large, however. One of the good features of the market is 
the continued demand for hemlock. Much of it is going 
forward and the call for it is growing stronger at good 
prices. Favorable building weather has made the market 
for all grades better during the last week. All mills in this 
vicinity are operating full time, and many of the bigger 
plants are operating night and day. and indications continue 
to point to one of the best manufacturing and shipping 
seasons for years. 

The splendid new plant of the Marshall Butters Lumber 
Company, of L’Anse, Mich., was put into operation yester- 
day for the first time, and the occasion was a holiday for 
the population of L’Anse. The building of this new mill, 
which is one of the biggest and best equipped in the North- 
west, has taken a year. Fifty modern dwellings for em- 
ployees of the company will be erected at once. The com- 
pany has timber enough to keep the mill operating for 25 
years or more. 

Three hundred seedlings furnished by the State of Mich- 
igan have been set out on Presque Island and Light House 
point near Marquette, Mich., in pursuance of the State's 
policy of reforestation. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 2.—Wholesalers of west 
coast lumber here are peevish over the fact that com- 
mission men and agencies on the Coast have been under- 
selling them and weakening the market. “Why is it. 
one of them propounded. “that the market is weaker at the 
muinufacturing centers than it is here, 2,000 miles away 7" 

Production of lumber by northern pine mills, with 48 
reporting against 57 last year. showed an 
per cent for May according to the statistics of the 














increase of 12.8 
Northern 












line Manufacturers’ Association and shipments for May 
‘lecreased 3.9 percent. Comparative figures for the first 
four months of each year are as follows: 
Production. 

1912 1913 Difference 1912 
Month Lumber Lumber Feet Lath 
Vay -. 39,396,007 62,017,649 22,621,642 12,443,418 
Keb, .... 38,089,173 9,132,786 21,043,613 11,511,575 
Mat .» 84,733,447 TD 12, 809 22,779,362 10,771,269 075 
\pr -. $1,311,540 91.7 755,006 10, 443,466 20,848,240 27,057,751 
Total .. 198,580,167 270,418,250 76,888,083 55,569,502 79,392,326 

Shipments. 

1912 1913 ae 1912 19138 
Month Lumber | Lumber Fee Lath Lath 
‘aN. .. 78,986,795 100,058,844 26,072,049 14,727,170 28,038,950 
eb... 92,054,248 100,361,097 8,306,854 23, 545. 460: 2,45 
ir. ..110,694,585 94,605,481 16,089,054* 29,083,925 
‘pr. ..118,785,596 114,070,280 4,665,316" 32,023,865 








395,471,169 
Decrease, 


"he lumbermen’s baseball team went down to defeat 
iturday on its own grounds. at the hands of a 
‘iiteur team from the Minneapolis Athletic & 
hy the score of 14 to'2 
vid the receiving was done by Fryer and Smith. 
Tmen have lost two out of three games played, 


Total 409,095,702 13,624,533 99,380,420 112, 





last 
erack 
Boat Club, 
Klotz twirled for the lumbermen, 


S 


The lum- 
but they 


care been getting some fun out of it, and are not at all 
rm leartened, so they are going right ahead, and will play 
‘he team representing the Northwestern National Bank 


Next Saturday. 

IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 
_CLOQUET, MINN., Jute 3.—Orders have come in a lit- 
‘le better, particularly from the yard trade. With the 
‘arge amount of stock already cut by the mills there is 
little difficulty in handling mixed car orders, although 
some items are being shipped green. Twenty-two foot 





and longer dimension is searce, but enough is being cut 
to take care of the general run of orders. Prices hold 
firm. 

Lake shipments have continued to move out freely, 
although considerable remains to be shipped, insuring 
a good volume of shipments for the coming month. 

Log driving with the exception of that on the Cloquet 
River has been completed and the crews discharged. 
The rear of the Cloquet drive is below Alden Lake and 
conditions insure the completion of work on that stream 
in the next few weeks. Several camps on the Duluth 
& Northeastern Railroad are cutting logs which are be- 
ing delivered by rail directly to the mills. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Lumber Shipments Heavy Though Held Up by In- 
clement Weather—Excellent Crop Prospects Portend 
Good Fall Lumber Demand. 

DULUTH, MINN., June 3.—There is more or less selling 
of lumber in the Duluth district, but no large sales have 
been announced during the last week. Shipments of 
lumber are heavy, but were held up to some extent of 
late on account of unfavorable weather conditions. 

Much rain has fallen during the last week, and there 
have been washouts on the railroads, and the rivers are 
booming with an uncommon head of water. There will 
be little or no trouble in respect to getting logs down 
by those operators that depend on the rivers. The mills 
are operating steadily on their season cut, and labor 
is a little more plentiful than it was a month ago. 

Duluth lumbermen look for an excellent fall demand 
for lumber. The crop news is very favorable, and gen- 
eral conditions are not at all bad. The demand for low- 
grade lumber continues insistent, and some of the lumber- 
men are cutting balm of Gilead and popple to meet a demand 
by packing concerns. 

Close to 35,000,000 feet of lumber has been shipped from 
the Duluth-Superior harbor since the opening of navigation. 
Record cargoes in coal and iron ore are being reported. The 
W. P. Snyder, Jr., last week took 12,170 gross tons of iron 
ore. Some of the lumber shippers look for a record move- 
ment from Lake Superior this season. The great bulk of 
it will have to come from the interior to accomplish that. 

S. J. Cusson, general manager of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Company, was in Duluth last week. He says that 
everything is running smoothly at the company’s large plant 
in Virginia, Minn. New machinery calculated to increase 
the capacity of the larger of the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
mills has been installed. : é ; 

The largest coal handling bridge in the world is being in- 
stalled by the Northwestern Fuel Company. It is 710 feet in 
length with a clear span of 551 feet. This improvement will 
cost $300,000. This great bridge is expected to handle 600 
tons of coal an hour. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 














Demand for Better Grade Pine Eases Off—Prices 
Unsatisfactory — Local Dealers Replenishing Their 
Stocks—Cedar Business Active. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, MICH., June 3.—A Bay City 
—— and dealer who operates extensively im the 
Georgian Bay district says not a great deal of unsold 
lumber is in the hands of manufacturers. The active dem: ind 
early in the spring enabled millmen to sell all they carried 
through the winter on their docks, and the conditions were 
apparently so rosy that nearly all mill firms contracted their 
cut, or the greater portion of it for this season. During the 
last 30 days the market for pine of the better grades has 
eased off, and prices are no better, if as good as they were a 
year ago. He says norway is $1 to $2 off, but mill ‘culls are 
holding up well and there has been no material decline in 
that commodity. 

Local dealers are getting in supplies to replenish dimin- 
ishing stocks in their yards. The Mershon, Eddy, Parker- 
Company received 450.000 feet on Sunday; Handy Bros. re- 
ceived 625,000 feet of box lumber from Duluth: E. B. Foss 
& Co. received two cargoes aggregating a million feet yes- 
terday:; the Booth & Boyd Lumber Company received a 
couple ‘of cargoes from Lake Superior and the Thomas Jack- 
son Company got in a cargo. 

IF. E. Parker, president of 





the Mershon, Eddy. Parker 
Company, says tr: ide is quiet. The box department as well 
as the sash and door department is busy, but the demand 
is confined largely to immediate wants and buyers are cau- 
tious. 


The cedar business has been active during the winter and 
early spring and prices have been considerably higher than 
last year. Lumber firms north of the river, as well as 


local firms that put in hemlock timber during the winter, are 
now working crews peeling hemlock bark. The output of 
bark this season will be about the average. 

The Loud Company at Au Sable for many 
the rafting and delivering of logs on Au Sable River. The 
company has just sold the boom sticks, some of them 40 
vears old and containing a good quality of pine timber, and 
they are to be converted into lumber at the mill of Gardner 


years controlled 


& Richards at East Tawas. It is estimated that nearly 
1.000.000 feet of good lumber will be realized, — , 
Charles F. Hickok, chief warden of the Michigan Hard- 


wood Manufacturers’ Association, located at Gaylord, 
eleven deputies, have been extremely busy guarding 
fires, but no great damage has thus far been 
timber under their charge. 


and his 
against 
done to the 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 
MANISTIQUE, MIcH., June 2.—The steamer W’. 
took 300,000 feet to Muskegon. The schooner Glen 
Cuyler took 80,000 feet to Algoma, Wis. The steamer 
City of New Baltimore took 58,000 fect from Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis.. to Menominee-Marinette, all hemlock. The barge Lib- 
bie Nau brought 225,000 feet of hemlock from Sturgeon Bav. 
The steamer Nettie Denison took 35,000 feet of lumber to 
Green Bay, Wis. The steamer Maggie Marshall and Susie 
Chipman took lumber cargoes to Milwaukee. The Ann Arbors 
took out 506,000 feet to Frankfort. 
The J. A. Phillips sawmill located near 


J. Carter 


Girard Junction, 


Wis., has been sold to Peter Arnovitz, of Marinette. The 

mill will be torn down and the machinery shipped to 

Marinette. : , 
The carriage factory and three houses at Waupun, Wis.. 


belonging to the bankrupt firm of Zimmermann & Sons will 
be sold at auction by Trustee B. W. Davis, June 7. 

R. C. Merryman, former Marinette lumberman now in the 
lumber business in California, has arrived in Marinette for 
the summer. 


PHILADELPHIA 








The Floyd-Olmstead Cian 


Bulletin Building } 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
146,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
11,000 ft.4-4 - Log Run Maple 
117,000 ft. 4-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
41,000 ft. 5-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
45,000 ft. 6-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
10,000 ft. 4-4 - Log Run Basswood 
’ 19,000 ft. 8-4 - Log Run Hickory 


q SELLING AGENTS 


} White Lumber Company, 


Johnson City, Tenn. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 


Harrison Blds., 
Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA PA. 











Spruce and Hemlock | Thos. E. Coale 
White Pine 
Cypress 
Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 
Company 


Franklin Bank Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Spruce, Hemlock 


and Hardwoods 

















‘ease a 
S. B. DILL LUMBER COMPANY 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA. 








WHOLESALE LUMBER 
N. C. Pine Spruce 
Yellow Pine Hemlock 
White Pine Cypress 




















‘MINGUS & RUTTER 


Oak, Poplar, Bass and Other 
Hardwoods, Hemlock,N.C. Pine 


— SPECIAL — 
Hemlock Boards and 2’’ and 3’’ Sizes 


PHILADELPHIA, 218 Franklin Baak Building. 




















WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


S.P.BowersCo. LUMBER 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling, 
112N.Broad St., Philadelphia. Telegraph Poles 
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A Trade Puller 


for the retail lumberman 
who plans to hold trade 
at home is offered in 


Evans 
Hollow 
Sanitary 


DOOR 


(PATENTED) 


We specialize in High 
Grade Millwork and 
Veneered Doors and are 
prepared to give you 
prompt estimates for spec- 


ial millwork of all kinds 


from plans or lists. 


Stock Oak Casing always 
on hand for prompt ship- 
ment. Catalogs on request. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co. 


LOOGOOTEE, IND. 

















JR Fi FLOORING 


FINISH 
a SIDING 
CEILING 
MOULDINGS 


TIMBERS 
SHINGLES 


CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for handling 
mixed orders. 


Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated) 
1 MONROE, WASHINGTON T 


DIMENSION 
SHIPLAP 
TOWER 
STOCK 
LATH u 
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RED CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 


MIXED 
CARS OF 
FIR LUMBER 
Eastern §G. A. Jones, Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Representatives ' Gronen & Cowan, Waterloo, lowa. 


Good Grades and Prompt Shipments. Three Lakes, Wash, 











i@ " 
é Chapman & Perkins Co. ) 


Wholesale 
Lumber and Shipping 


601 Welch Blidg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Portland Office, 
507 Lumbermen’s Bldg. 











( 


Anderson - Christenson Lumber Company 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Lumber Products 
OUR SPECIALTY 


RAILROAD TIMBERS, TIES AND PILING 
Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 311 Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 





Demand for Lumber of All Kinds Greatest in Detroit’s 
History—Upper Lake Mills Forced to Ship Green. 
Detroit, Micu., June 2.—Business—the heaviest in 

their history—is engrossing the entire attention of the 

lumbermen of this district. Dealers have no time to talk 
or plan about anything else—it is selling and buying 
every minute of the day and long into the night. The 
demand for lumber of all kinds was never as great in 
Detroit and vicinity, and one can only repeat ‘the oft- 
expressed fear of the lumbermen that there may be 
difficulty in getting sufficient supplies to fill the orders. 
William E. Brownlee, of the Brownlee Lumber Com- 
pany, who has just returned from a trip through the 
northern mills, says all the old cut has been sold and shipped 
out at the shipping points along the upper waters, and 
that many of the mills are beginning to send out quan- 
tities of the new cut, which is still green. There is noth- 
ing else to do, he says. in view of the heavy demand but 
to use the fresh cut before it is dry. : 
Detroit is faring well in getting supplies of the kind 
available, the lumber carriers showing no hesitancy in bring- 
ing in shipments to the local dealers. There was some 
grumbling about the slowness with which cargoes were un- 


loaded at the Detroit docks, last year, but conditions are 
better now. Labor is also plentiful in the yards, and the 


dealers are having no 
and out. 

Detroit building permits, last week, 
value of $425,760, as compared with $397, 
het in 1912. 


difficulty in getting the shipments in 


showed an estimated 
950 for the same 











Windsor, Ont., across the river from Detroit, is still 
nursing the boom which struck it with great vigor a year 
or so ago. With the announcement of the coming of the 


steel plant, the Canadian branch of the United States Steel 
Corporation, Windsor has been flooded with newcomers, 
with the result that there is a great dearth of vacant 
houses. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Demand Brisk and Prices Firm—Standard Shingles in 
Cramped Supply—Mahogany Import Duty Objected 
To. 


GRAND RaApPips, MicuH., June 3.—The lumber business 
continues brisk and prices on nearly all grades are firm, 
but shingle dealers complain of the cramped supply of 
the standard grades. The demand for shingles this year 
has so far exhausted the supply that prices have soared. 
The dealers blame the great demand to the hurricanes 
and floods which have visited nearly every part of the 
country, and which have been so disastrous that the 
supply which is generally accumulated in preparation for 
the spring windstorms has been too heavily overtaxed. 

Local furniture manufacturers have taken exe eption to 
the tariff tax on mahogany lumber coming into this city 
through the local customs house. Under the present tariff 
laws mahogany logs come in free of duty, but a tariff tax of 
15 percent is levied on mahogany lumber. The mahogany 
for the most part is imported in the log and cut in the 
mills of New Orleans, Brooklyn, Boston, and a few other 
points. Local manufacturers often import the logs and 
have them sawed here. Charles R. Sligh, with other Grand 
Rapids manufacturers, favors the removal of the tariff on the 
lumber, and will go to Washington to see if this change can 
not be made in the new tariff bill. 

PD. A. Stratton, of this city, head of the D. A. Stratton 
Company, manufacturer of turned wood products, has been 
in the copper country on a visit to the company’s plant at 
Atlantic. While there he conferred with Copper Range Rail- 
road officials on preliminary plans for building 3 miles of 
logging railroad to connect his plant with the Copper Range 


tracks. Mr. Stratton estimates that the territory from 

which his company is now cutting hardwood will supply 

his factory with raw material for a number of years. 
Ernest L. Ewing, manager of the lumbermen’s traffic 


bureau, has been notified of a hearing at Lansing June 4, be- 
fore the State Railroad Commission on interstate lumber 


rates, as a continuation of the old case of the Stearns Salt 
& Lumber Company against the Pere Marquette railroad. The 
railroads of the state were ordered about two years ago to 
prepare new tariff sheets on rates in Michigan, equalizing 
rates and putting them on some reasonable basis, and this 
work has been progressing through less than car lot ship- 
ments and is now in the car lot class. The lumbermen here 
are asking for a differential and the hearing will cover this 
and other points that have been raised. The lumber rates 
from Ludington used to be 2 cents lower than from Manistee, 
and upon complaint being made by the Stearns Salt & Lum- 
ber Company the commission ordered an equalization by 
taking a cent from the Manistee rate and adding one to the 
Ludington rate. This opened up the whole question of lum- 
ber rates, and the commission is trying to reach some con- 
clusion that will be fair to all concerned. 


A building permit was granted last week to the Grand 
Rapids Lumber Co. for the erection of a two-story, 40 by 
100-foot lumber shed in the company’s large yard in the 


south end. 

Several important projects are under way at the Taylor 
avenue branch of the Marquette Lumber Company. Busi- 
ness at that factory has become of such volume that it has 
necessitated an office force which overcrowded the present 
office building of the plant, and a fireproof structure is now 
being erected to be used for office purposes. A Jumber shed 
covering 48 by 100 feet is being erected at the factory, and 
it is probable that within another year a new factory build- 
ing will be erected. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrao, N. Y., June 4.—Building costs for May ran 
somewhat behind May a year ago, but were still above 
the average, amounting to $1,568,000. Permits num- 
bered 413. Builders are working actively and there is 
a good prospect that this summer will compare very 
favorably with last. 

Receipts of lumber by lake for the week amounted to 
3,985,000 feet, and shingle receipts were 17,740,000. The 
James H. Prentice brought 585,000 feet for Conrad 
Flierl, builder; the schooner Arthur 1,155,000 feet for 
A. G. Hauenstein; the steamer Wyoming lumber for 
A. G. Hauenstein and others; the schooner J. A. Fran- 
combe 850,000 for Montgomery Bros. & Co.; schooner 
Scotia 850,000 for the Lackawanna steel plant. Re- 
ceipts of lumber ran about the same as last week and 
a large amount of lumber is expected to arrive right 
along. A little later hardwood cargoes will begin to 














arrive for a number of the large concerns. 
The large mill of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber 





Company at Galeton has begun to operate day an 


night. The company lost no timber of any size from 
the recent forest fires, but a large amount of chemical 


wood was destroyed. To guard against future loss logs 
will be moved rapidly to the mill ponds and cut up as 
soon as possible. 

The Pennsylvania forestry department has been set 





ting out about 500,000 trees in Potter County within 
the last few weeks, including white ash, pine, Norway 
spruce and red oak. 
FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 2.—Both offices and yards 


report business a little below the average, and while most 
of them attribute the present dullness to a genera! 
unsettled feeling in business they expect it to show up bette 
from now on. 

The yellow pine market does not seem to be holding as firn 
as it was a short time back and many dealers are at a loss 
to understand some of the prices being quoted both on dimen- 
sion and the good grades. Northern stocks, while holding 
fairly well in prices are said to be moving more slowly than 
was expected. Local building business is not quite up to thi 
standard. During May 1,232 permits were issued at a cosi 
of $4,958,025, while the same month of last year showed 
1,695 permits at a cost of $2,014,207. For the first five 
months of this year there have been issued 4,415 permits at 
a cost of $7,982,207, which is an iner e of about $2,000,000 
over the corresponding period of last year. 

Local lumber dealers, particularly those in the ‘Flats,’ 
have viewed with apprehension an effort of ‘fire bugs’ to 
start fires in the various lumberyards. Last week a smal! 
fire of incendiary origin was discovered in the yard of the 
Singletary Lumber gy cog which, following several in re 
cent months, has led the lumbermen to ask the police to 
keep a sharper lookout for those guilty of attempting to fire 
the lumber district. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

















Comparisons with May, 1912, Favorable—Stock Of- 
fered Freely—Yards Buying Cautiously—Factory 
Trade Fairly Active. 





NEw York, June 3.—Business moves along very ¢cau- 
tiously and new business is hard to get. Comparisons 


for May with last year are favorable and old-time lumber- 
men say that business now is fully up to what it ought 
to ke for this time in a normal year. No substantial 


complaint is made, but wholesalers have to work for 
orders they are now getting and say that it takes more 


effort than telephoning a few favored customers who 
know that a certain class of stock is on the way in order 
to get the top market prices. Stock is very freely of- 
fered and it is purely a buyers’ market with the price 
situation to their advantage. 

Karly in the year building 
tract work were expected to be coming in very freely 
by this time, and while in some sections of the market there 
are substantial signs of activity the fact remains that build- 
ing is slow and the other class of contracts is far behind 
what was expected. This has caused considerable disappoint- 
ment among the yards so far as the building trade is con- 
cerned and among the heavy timber wholesalers who have 
been figuring on special work in their line. The yards are 
buying cautiously, in many cases necessarily so, because 
the matter of financial obligations is receiving very careful 
attention and yards who bought somewhat freely earlier in 
the season are naturally reluctant in the face of present 
slow collections to assume new obligations until old ones 
are more nearly worked off 


operations and other con- 






No doubt the market is in healthy condition. Stocks 
among the yards are low and orders are for hand-to-mouth 


so that any increase in building operations whith 
must inevitably come about shortly will place buyers in 
position where they will promptly need stocks to replenish 
their broken supplies. 

The factory trade is fairly active except among box makers, 
and holders of box lumber find business in their line very 
dull, but prices are easily shaded. Hardwood dealers say the 
piano and furniture trade shows up well. 

Rufus L. Sisson, of the A. Sherman Lumber Company, 
Potsdam, N. Y., is spending several days in town with Mrs. 
Sisson. George KF. Gray, 1 Madison avenue, manages the 
company’s local office and Mr. Sisson is spending the most 
time there. He states that spruce business is moving along 
more cautiously than a month ago, but that the average run 
of trade is very satisfactory and inquiries indicate a good 
demand during the early summer. 


business, 


The Burgess Brothers Company has just been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Ohio to conduct a_ wholesale 


hardwood business at Dwight and Delavan Streets, Brook- 
lyn. IF. W. Mowbray is president, E. O. Robinson vice pres 
dent, Edgar Burgess treasurer and J. C. Burgess secretary, 
the former two being members of the well-known hardwood 
concern, Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio. The com- 
pany will do principally an export business and also a 
general hardwood business. Messrs. Mowbray and Robinson 
will not give this business much personal attention but the 
Burgess brothers are fully competent to handle it. ‘The 
location is a very desirable one and about 1,000,000 feet 
will be carried in stock. 

Rubin A. Joy, sales manager 
office of the Northwestern Lumber Agency, with headquarters 
at Tacoma, Wash., was in this market last week, looking 
over the wholesale field with a view of getting representation 
here for handling the trade in the Seaboard States 


of the Chicago and eastern 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


Nortu ToNAwAnpA, N. Y., June 3.—The first boats to 
leave the Tonawandas this season with lumber for deliv- 
ery over the Erie Canal got away Saturday. Three of 
the boats carried 180,000 feet each ‘of stock for the Roclies- 
ter Box & Lumber Company. The other two carried stock 
loaded at A. A. Bellinger’s dock for New York. The !ast 
two boats went only as far as Rochester, being forced to re- 
main there until today, when the canal was officially opene d 
for the clearance of cargoes the entire length of the stream. 
Three more cargoes of lumber cleared for New York delivery 
today. 





For last month the records at the local customs offices 
show that a total of $4,399,318 fect of stock arrived at the 
Tonawandas by vessel as against a trifle over 5.0010,000 
feet for the corresponding period of last season. The stock 
to arrive last month was carried by 43 boats. Of th 
consignments the Rochester Box & Lumber Company $°! 


the largest amount, 3.800.000 feet, while White, Gratwick « 
Mitchell were only 100.000 feet short of that amount. I 

By invoking the assistance of the police the mayor has 
forced the Tonawanda Post Company to vacate thé doce 
and yard at the foot of Manhattan Street, claimins eee 
the property used by the company for many years is 4 par 
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of the street. The warring parties have signified their in- 
tention to take the matter into court for adjustment, if 
necessary. 

Cc. Everett Kelsey, representing the Kelsey Hardwood 
Lumber Company, left for Chicago last evening with the 
Buffalo delegation of hardwood dealers to attend the con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Dealers’ Association 
which convenes tomorrow. The eastern dealers have signi- 
fied their intention to oppose the proposed change in rating. 
Local dealers state that they are satisfied with present 
methods. . 


| THE KEYSTONE STATE 














QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Lumber Business Rather Listless and Change in Prices 
Is Expected Soon—Hardwoods Firm and Scarce in 
Dry Stock. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 2.—The lumber business 
here during the last week has been fair in volume, but 
generally listless, and while prices have changed little, 
if any, reports from different sources would indicate 
that there might be a change soon, and it might be 
either way. There can be no doubt that many of the 
mills are in better condition to take orders than they 
were a few weeks ago, but little stock is accumulating, 
and very little dry stock offered. With a little loosen- 
ing up of general business activity, the demand would 
keep all available stocks moving, and the tendency would 
be to tighten up. On the other hand, a few more weeks, 
with production gaining on demand, even though it be 
slight, will tend to loosen prices. A slight increase of 
demand over that of the present would, however, keep 
things at the level they are now, and that is the outlook 
for the immediate future. 

The hardwoods have all held firmly in price, and all 
are scarce in really dry stock, but the recent scarcity 
has enabled manufacturers to sell in this market greener 
than they used to, and they are now offering more stocks 
because of this. Plain oak is still particularly in demand, 
with sound-wormy chestnut and maple flooring closely fol- 
lowing. White pine is firm in price and steady in volume, 
but is not snappily active. Spruce is strong and is taken 
up quickly as offered at good prices. Hemlock is easy to sell 
and holds its high price. Cypress is steady in demand and 
price. Yellow pine manufacturers are after orders for the 
first time in many months, but as yet the stocks are low 
enough to sustain prices on all but transit shipments. North 
Carolina box and roofers in transit are selling off list" be- 
cause too many for immediate use are coming in, but mixed 
cars, flooring and sizes are firm. Lath are scarce and high. 
Shingles are active and firm. f 

Trade reports show many lines of business up to normal 
here, but others seem to be slackening off. A general com- 
plaint, which seems to affect all other business as well as 
lumber, is the difficulty of collection. : 

Representing an increase of $480,480 over April last, and 
a gain of $173,810 over the corresponding month of last 
year, the estimated total of the building work for May 
reached $4,170,095, according to the report of the bureau of 
building inspection. There were 1,003 permits granted for 
1,142 operations during May. Of this number 515 were 
dwelling operations, representing an outlay of $1,299,275. 
For the first five months of 1913 the total cost of all 
building amounted to $16,987,595, as compared with a total 
of $15,471,670 during the corresponding period of last 
year. 

The forest reserve bill, under which the State was to take 
over the Cook timber tract in Forest, Elk, Cameron and 
Jefferson Counties as a forest reserve, was killed by the leg- 
islature last week after a bitter fight. : F 

The expedition of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associa- 
tion in celebration of the deeper channel to Trenton, N. J., 
Was a series of ovations all the way up the Delaware River, 
the enthusiasm reaching its height at Trenton, which now 
takes its place as a seaport city. 5 . ‘ 

Collingdale, on the outskirts of this city, which led the 
county in building work two years ago, is again having a 
building boom. This time, however, its prosperity is being 
shared by all the neighboring towns in Delaware County. 

Several hundred hardwood finishers went on strike to-day, 
demanding increased pay and shorter hours. They ask for 
42% cents per hour, and a 44-hour week. It is too early 
to prognosticate results, but the union claims to-night that 
30 shops are affected. Sal 

The meeting of the Spruce Manufacturers’ Association that 
was called for last Tuesday was postponed, and will prob- 
ably be called for some time this month. A 

Horace A. Reeves, jr., chairman of the railroad and 
transportation committee of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, is 
elated over notice just received that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has compelled the Southern Railway to 
suspend its announced rate advance for four months. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change will be held on Thursday, and will be the last until 
September. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


Volume of Trade Fair— Buyers Holding Off — New 
Business ‘‘Spotty’’—Steel Companies Active—Coke 
and Coal Demand Excellent. 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., June 3.—The general volume of 
husiness is fair and in most cases the lumbermen seem 
‘o feel satisfied, but some dealers hesitate to buy too 
far ahead. The volume of trade is not so large. New 
usiness is moving in fits and starts and does not hold 
the even run of some weeks ago. ‘Trade is active, how- 
ever, though for a few days it seemed to be exceptionally 
dull. : 

In general trade there is a lessening of activity. So 
much unfilled tonnage is on the books of the steel com- 
panies that they are operating to capacity and appear to 
have all they can do for some months to come; but new 
tonnage has beens smaller each week. Last week, however, 
there was an improvement, which has given fresh encour- 
agement. 'The pig iron trade, which haf been in the dumps 
for weeks, has improved but at low prices. Finished lines 
of steel are steady. In some cases advances have been made 
in the regular prices, and especially has this been noted in 
pipe and boiler tubes. The steel companies dependent upon 
the open market for their supply of basic iron have been 
asking for good lots for the third quarter, instead of for 
Suflicient tonnage to carry them through the last half of 
the year, This is merely a straw as to the way sentiment is 
drifting. The consumers do not want to tie too closely to 
forward obligations until there is a clearing of the tariff 
muddle in Washington. The coke and coal trade finds no 
fault with existing conditions. Especially is this the case 
with coal men who are unable to meet the demands upon 
them. Coke is strong in price but is not yet moving in full 
volume and will not until the blast furnaces are better pro- 
vided with business for the remainder of the year. 


The Western Lumber Company reports excellent so far 
as new business is concerned. This company notes a lower 
price quoted on southwest yellow pine and in some cases a 
rumor of lower hemlock prices but otherwise the market 
appears to be steady. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Company, is out 
of town on a business trip. The Babcock interests report 
a fair volume of trade, with May records very gratifying 
in both volume and price. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports business in excel- 
lent shape, May record of sales being of the best. 

The Duquesne Lumber Company reports good shipments 
during May and trade during the month very satisfactory. 
June opens rather quiet with retail trade “spotty.” 





| NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Continuous Rains Have Raised Water in Rivers and 
Many Logs Will Be Brought to Boom—River Com- 
mission Meets. 





BANGor, ME., June 2.—News from the headwaters of 
the Penobscot and the St. John is to the effect that the 
water has risen several feet in the last 24 hours, and 
that a further rise is expected as the result of a steady 
downpour for 48 hours. The 6,000,000 feet of St. John 
River logs that was standed at Seven Islands will now be 
brought to boom, and there seems to be every prospect for 
a clean drive the length of the river. On the Penobscot, 
with the exception of a few brook drives that were aban- 
doned two weeks ago, it is thought that all logs will come 
out, and the West Branch drive is expected at Shad Pond 
en time, August 5. 

The Bangor mills are now all running, although some of 
them have few logs, and business is as good or better than 
usual at this time of year. 

At a meeting of the International St. John River Commis- 
sion held in Fredericton on May 30, three St. John River 
lumbermen, John A. Morrison, John Kilburn and Arthur 
Noble, all of Fredericton, suggested a means of relieving the 
log congestion at the Van Buren (Me.) sorting gaps that 
may settle the chief difficulty between the Maine and the 
provincial lumbermen. The proposition is to establish a 
number of gaps at points above Van Buren, where running 
sorting work might be done, thus partly sorting the logs of 
different marks before they get to Van Buren, and obviating 
the congestion and consequent delay at that point, over 
which the loggers of the State and the Province came very 
nearly going to war a few years ago. The matter is under 
consideration. 

The commission also is likely, in its final report to the 
governments of Great Britain and the United States, to 
recommend a modification of the present treaty between the 
two countries affecting the Maine and New Brunswick border 
where it is formed by the St. John River. This action is to 
be urged in order that the industrial interests along the 
river on both sides may be encouraged, instead of hampered 
as now. ‘The Webster-Ashburton treaty was made in 1843, 
and does not meet the requirements of business along the 
St. John today. For the purpose of considering this and 
other important questions, the commission will meet in 
sJangor on June 12, 13 and 14. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MAss., June 2.—A welcome visitor this week 
was the Hon. Carl E. Milliken, of Island Falls, and 
Augusta, Me., managing head of the Stockholm Lumber 
Company and Mattawamkeag Lumber Company. He 
was, undoubtedly, not disturbed over the present market 
conditions, having disposed of his entire spring cut. 

Archie EK. Noble, treasurer of the recently incorporated 
Carroll Lumber Company, is also the guiding spirit of 
the Watertown Lumber Company at Watertown, Mass. 
The recent incorporation of the Sterns Lumber Company 
at Bangor was the property of the late Samuel Sterns, 
and is one of the best equipped and best located sawmills 
on the Penobscot River. It is understood to be a move 
toward settling this large estate with the heirs as guiding 
officers in the concern. 

Much interest is being manifested among Boston lum- 
bermen, of whom many are planning to attend, in the an- 
nual outing of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Rhode 


Island at the Pomham Club, Narragansett Bay, Saturday, 
June 7 
e . 





FROM A NEW JERSEY LUMBER CENTER. 


Newark, N. J., June 2.—The anticipated steady trend 
of heavy business is being realized in the trade here 
now. With very slight variations the demand is regular, 
and the heavy stocking by both wholesale and retail offices 
early in the spring and last winter is now justifying itself. 
The market, also, shows only rare fluctuations which are 
effective. High prices as compared with other years pre- 
vail, and with little likelihood of changing. At least the 
dealers are not prone to venture a hopeful forecast against 
the firmness of prevalent prices in all branches. 

Building work formally proposed in the city last week 
totaled approximately $208,280. There were 47 permits 
granted by the building department. 


—_—oOo 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, COLO., May 30.—Denver contractors are now 
awaiting the opportunity to bid on the new $15,000 
hotel to be erected at Corona, on the summit of the 
continental divide. The contract will be sought more from 
an advertising standpoint than actual profit. The hotel's 
unique location at an elevation of over 12,000 feet in the 
midst of eternal snow, which affords the most magnificent 
view for 200 miles of any other mountain site in the world, 
will result in almost unlimited advertising, in which the con- 
tractor will share. Much native timber will be used in the 
construction. 

The first consignment of coast lumber to be used in con- 
structing the grandstand for the Knight Templars’ conclave 
in August will arrive Saturday. The Pagosa Lumber Com- 
pany will also furnish between 30 and 40 cars from its 
Pagosa Springs mills. Ten cars arrived Thursday and the 
cn consignments will follow at intervals of five to six 
days. 








The Pennsylvania State Forestery Association, in the 
last issue of its official organ, ‘‘ Forest Leaves,’’ starts 
a vigorous campaign against locomotives as enemies to 
the forests in the following language: ‘‘Away with 
the most wasteful machine known, the locomotive. Stop 
forest fires and denudation. Build up forests, conserve 
the water supply and water power, and electrify all 
transportation.’’ It asks the people of the State to aid 
in this campaign, without let-up, until the final and 
complete end has been attained. 
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Quality aa a 
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One Billion feet of lumber besides 225,- 
000,000 lath and 300,000,000 shingles 
yearly explains why our service is praised 
by our customers everywhere. Service is 
only one feature of our business — when 
our quality is considered in conjunction 
with it the whole secret of our success is 
readily apparent. No matter where you’re 
located we can serve you in 








Old Growth 


YELLOW FIR 


Flooring Finish—Factory Stock. 


SPRUCE 


Soft, Odorless Milk White 


For Yard or Factory Purposes. 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Pre- 
mium Brand Red Cedar Shingles, 
Spars, Piling, Timbers, Silo and 
Tank Material, Sash and Door Cut 
Stock, Box Shooks, Veneered Pro- 
ducts, Turned Stock, Lath and 
Mouldings. 





Sales Agents for Associated 
Mills of Grays and Willapa 
Harbors, Washington, of 

Combined Annual Capacity: 


1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber. 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath. 
300,000,000 Shingles. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE:— 


Aberdeen, Wash. 


IMU ATT 
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DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHICAGO, ILL.— 1946-47 People’s Gas Bldg— 
A. d. Sine, Dist. Mgr.; W. H. Bigbee, Dist. Salesman: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN—530 Lumber Exchange— 
M. T. Owens, Dist. Manager. 
OMABA, NEB.—551 Brandeis Bidg— 
J. A. Shaw, Dist. Mgr. 
DENVER, COLO.—428 First Nat’l Bank Bldg— 
T. P. White, Dist. Mgr. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—307 Main St.— 
J.J. Stewart, Dist. Salesman. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—2789 Valentine Ave.— 
C. E. Littell, Dist. Salesman. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—FP. 0. Box 46-—~ 
F. M. Belden, Manager. 


INLAND EMPIRE and DAKOTAS— 
O. Roesner, Trav. Salesman, 
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Cinch The Farmers’ Trade 
In Your Communityy 


by putting yourself in position to turn him an 
occasional favor at a 
good profit to yourself. 
If you operate a saw 
mill or a pocket planing 
mill in your yard there 
are lots of times when 
you could-keep youren- 
gine busy grinding out 
dollars for yourself by 
ina , grinding corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. on a 


| ~Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


for your farmer friends. It’s only another way of helping to 
keep trade at home, but every time you get a farmer to call on 
you there's a chance of selling him some lumber. See the point? 
At the price we sell this mill you can’t afford to be without it. 





Catalog free upon request. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co.,P.o:bex46i_) ) 
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BRYCE, WHITE & Co. 


SHIPPERS AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumber 
57 Basinghall St. LONDON 


Established in Loudon for over a Quarter of a Century. 
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SEATTLE 


Long Fir Timbers, Ties, 
Railway, Mine and 
Car Material. 


Special Bills—Yard Stock 


Cedar Siding 
and Shingles 

















Reliable Service on Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Your Inquiries Solicited. 


A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co. 


1108-1109 White Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH. 








‘i ) 
White Building 
Henry Building 
Cobb Building 


The first two of these are the headquarters 
for more than a hundred lumber, timber, 
logging and machinery concerns. Mightas 
well have the same comforts and conveni- 
ences enjoyed by them when you decide to 


Open an Office in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
We own and operate the three buildings 


named above and can accommodate you 
with space to meet your requirements. 


For further information write to the 


Metropolitan Building Co. 


White Bidg.. SEATTLE, WASH. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
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TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











H. E. Schadt, of the Hyde Lumber Company, South 
Bend, Ind., paid Chicago one of his periodical visits this 
week. 

W. J. Wagstaff, of 
a hemlock man, 
men to meet. 


Oshkosh, Wis., better known as 
was in town helping the hardwood 


Robert L. Allen, secretary of the Willson Bros, Lumber 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Chicago on a business 
mission this week. 


F. D. Timlin, of the Wheeler & Timlin Lumber Com- 
pany, Wausau, Wis., was among the week’s visitors to 
Chicago lumber offices. - 


R. E. Thompson, of the Thompson Hardwood Lum- 
her Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, spent several days this 
week in the Chicago market. 


James D. Lacey, head of the firm bearing his name, is 
this week visiting the Chicago office of the firm. Mr. 
Lacey expects to remain here about a week. 


F. C. Mowbray, of Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was unable to attend the hardwood convention, 
having been called to New York to be present at an 
operation on his son. 

D. S. Watrous, general manager for the Lansing 
Company, Parkin, Ark., is in Chicago this week, at- 
tending the National Hardwood Lumber Association’s 
annual. 


Ed Galloway, formerly a white pine salesman in the 
white pine States and now president of the Quercus 
Lumber Company, Poplar Bluff, Mo., was in Chicago 
this week. 


Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Lease Lumber Com- 
pany, Poplar Bluff, Mo., spent several days in Chicago 
this week calling on the trade. He is still on the 
bull side of the market. 


Arthur Jarvis, of the Stevens-Jarvis Lumber Com- 
pany, Eau Claire, Wis., was a caller at Chicago lumber 
oftices Wednesday and conferring with H. A. Walker, 
Chicago manager for the concern. 


The Philadelphia delegation to the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association convention numbered about thirty 
and was headed by Emil Guenther, F. 8S. Underhill and 
other old reliables from the Quaker City. 


R. C. Sehulz, sales manager of the Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber Company, Arbor Vitae, Wis., was in Chicago 
last Saturday. Mr. Schulz left for the South, to look 
after the company’s interests in that territory. 


C. H. Ruddock, formerly for many years of Chicago, 
but now of New Orleans, California, New York and 
Europe, spent a few days in Chicago this week. He is 
president of the New Orleans Cypress Lumber Company. 


E. A. Thornton, president of the E. A. Thornton 
Lumber Company, Chamber of Commerce Buildiaig, 
Chicago, left Tuesday for Terre Haute, Ind., to look 
after business. He expects to return the latter part of 
this week. 


\nother absentee® of the hardwood convention was 
Gordon C. Edwards, of Ottawa, Ont., vice president of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, who 
had been invited to be present but wired his regrets 
because of a slight illness. 

Among recent out-of-town lumbermen visitors are the 
following: Charles W. Pendell, Omaha, Neb.; W. H. 
Burris, Minneapolis, Minn.; Harry Weiss, Proctor, Ark.; 
William Bonner, of J. H. Bonner & Sons, Heth, Ark., 
and L. P. DuBose, Charleston, Miss. 


Charles Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Com- 
pany, of Evansville, Ind,, spent the week end in Chi- 
cago. He reports the demand continuing strong in 
Evansville, but a let-up in the country districts, where 
the farmers are busy with crop duties. 


F. A. Diggins, of Cadillac, Mich., former president of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, was unable 
to attend this week’s convention in Chicago. He is re- 
covering from an illness of long duration. He sent a 
telegram of regrets and counsel that was warmly ap- 
plauded when read to the convention, 


kk. A. Hamar, president of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Chassell, Mich., 
is in Chicago this week attending the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association ’s annual meeting. He was in Kansas 
City, Mo., in attendance at the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association convention and was honored by 
that body by being elected a director, 


Cc. L. Faust, president of the Faust Bros. Lumber 
Company, Padueah, Ky., arrived in Chicago this week 
to attend the annual meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Assoziation, held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Thursday and Friday. Mr. Faust reported that busi- 


ness for May and so far this month has been a record 
breaker. 


Victor Thrane, of James D, Lacey & Co., well-known 
timber experts with offices 1750 MeCormick Building, 
Chicago, attended the meetings of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which were held at Kansas 
City, Mo., June 2-4. 


Oscar H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who has been spending several days in 
the North on business, stopped off in Chicago for a few 
hours Thursday to shake hands with his friends at 
tending the annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 


Among prominent Chicagoans attending the meetings 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association at Kansas 
City, Mo., this week was W. G. Wilmot, who works in 
collaboration with F. B. Knight, manager of the Chi- 
cago branch of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, 
of New York. 


N. A. Gladding, of Indianapolis, Ind., of E. C. Atkins 
& Co., who came to bat as usual with the badge, and 
a beauty badge, too, was in Chicago this week to attend 
the sixteenth annual convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. Nels had just passed through 
three days of conventioning at Kansas City, Mo., and 
was three laps ahead of the others attending the hard- 
wood meeting and breathing easy. 


R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., the new presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, arrived in Chicago Thursday morning on _ his 
way to New York and Washington, the visit to the latter 
place being in the interest of the Newlands bill for 
Federal control of the rivers. While in the East he will 
be joined by Mrs. Downman and they will celebrate the 
silver anniversary of their wedding. 


R. 8. Kellogg, cf Wausau, Wis., who was in Chicago 
this week attending the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation annual, stated that he has resigned as manager of 
the Wausau Advancement Association, and has been suc 
ceeded by A. C. Schmidt. Mr. Kellogg is also secretary 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, and his devotion to the interests of the latter 
organization are such as to compel him to confine his 
sole attention to it. 


George C. Robson, sales manager of the Heineman 
Lumber Company, of Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago 
Wednesday and from here left for Michigan points. 
He bewailed the fact that the company’s planing mill 
was not ready. The company which had the order for 
machinery was unable to make deliveries as promised 
owing to having so many orders ahead, with the result 
that they had several million feet of lumber ready 
to be put through the planers. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., came to Chicago strong for 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association convention. 
The party from the Furniture City included Messrs. 


VanKuelen, Dennis, Felger, Fassett, Binns, Skillman, 
Nelson, Dudley, Schneider, Crossman, Fitzgibbon, 


Emery, Nichols, Foote, Perkins, Boland, Powell, Kind 
ner, Leonard, Tillotson, Hamilton, Pritchard, Engel and 
Wolf; and in the ease of the Schneiders and Perkinses 
there were two or three of them. 


The Baker-Wakefield Cypress Company (Ltd.), of 
Plattenville, La., manufacturer of Louisiana red cypress 
lumber, lath, shingles and mouldings, has sent a very 
unique calendar to its trade and friends, consisting of 
a small cypress panel, 15 x 71% inches, neatly stained, on 
which a small calendar is attached. This board calendar 
may be hung in a convenient place and no draft can 
blow it off the wall, as its weight keeps it in place. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN extends thanks. 


W. C. Landon, president of the Barker & Stewart Lum 
ber Company, Wausau, Wis., the well-known association 
worker, and who for two years was president of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and for several years director of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was honored last 
Wednesday by being elected a vice president of the latter 
organization. Mr. Landon stopped off in Chicago to at 
tend the meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. He stated that trade conditions were good 
with his concern and that it had no trouble to date in 
disposing of all of its dry stock at full prices. 





LUMBERMEN’S GOLF DATE SET. 


The Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago wil! 
hold its annual tournament Tuesday, June 24, at the 
Beverly Country Club. Secretary E. A. Thornton, i! 
sending out announcements, states that the directors ani 
officers will endeavor to make this event one of the mos‘ 
pleasant and interesting tournaments ever held. The 
complete program, list of events, ete., will be issue: 
June 12. 





OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE. 
The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., opened an office Monday of this week at 15:4 
McCormick Building, Chicago. Ben Stoll will act as 
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local sales manager and take care of the company’s 
business in this territory. Mr. Stoll was formerly with 
the Blue Grass Lumber Company,.of New York, and 
knows the .requirements of the trade. The Brown 
people recently greatly increased producing facilities 
and consequently had to expand their sales department. 





A VETERAN ADDRESSES CLUB. 


At a recent noon hour meeting of the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club at their rooms in the Great Northern 
Hotel, George W. Hotchkiss, known as one of the oldest 
lumbermen of the Nation, spent a pleasant hour in re- 
viewing ‘The Old Days of the Lumber Trade,’’ prefac- 
ing with a brief_mention of the pioneer and historic days 
from the first old-fashioned grist mill of the sixteenth 
century to the more modern days when in 1847 he heeame 





GEORGE W. HOTCHKISS, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Recently Addressed Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago. 


personally acquainted with the manufacturers of Maine 
and with the development of lumber manufacture by the 
inills of southern New York and northern Pennsylvar ia 
to the development of the retail trade via the Erie Canal 
and through the extension of railroad transportation to 
its present far-reaching distribution to and through the 
rapidly growing country of the West and South. 

In closing he reviewed his walk across the old Spanish 
trail of the Isthmus in 1851 in contrast with his more 
recent visit to the great canal, which now so rapidly 
approaches completion, thanking his auditors or as many 
ot the lumbermen who last year presented him with a 
handsome purse which enabled his inspection of that 
great work, supplemented as it was with a visit to San 
Jose, the capital of Costa Rica. While time permitted 
of only a brief sketch of the subject matter of his ad- 
dress he was listened to by a highly appreciative au- 
dience, and at its close was awarded hearty applause 
and the thanks of a deeply interested audience. 





KLAMATH FALLS RODEO. 


Lumbermen, Hoo-Hoo, Elks, and in fact everybody 
else in southern Oregon and northern California are 
interested in the ‘‘rodeo’’ that is to be held at Klamath 
Falls, the enterprising metropolis of the great Klamath 








Copyright by Miller Photo Co. 
BULLDOGGING A STEER. 


region, on July 4, 5 and 6 under the auspices of the 
Elks. This will be the second undertaking of this sort 
by the people of Klamath Falls. Last year’s rodeo, 
which was the first, was successful beyond all expecta- 
tion, and a show was pulled off that compared favorably 
with the ‘‘round up’’ of Pendleton, Ore., and other 





western exhibitions of bronco busting and feats of 
cowboy skill that have taken years to perfect. A Hoo 
Hoo concatenation was held at the same time a year 
ago and 50 kittens was the result, with an initiation one 
evening followed by an excursion on beautiful upper 
Klamath Lake the following day, ending with a big 
Hoo-Hoo banquet at the White Pelican Hotel. A special 
Pullman brought a bunch of Hoo-Hoo and their wives 
from California and several Hoo-Hoo were in attend 
ance from Washington and Oregon. 

Herbert J. Savidge, of Savidge Bros. Lumber Com 
pany, Klamath Falls, Vicegerent for the Klamath dis- 
trict, will probably arrange for a Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion at the time of this year’s rodeo, although definite 
announcement has not yet been made. His brother, 
Hunter Savidge, president of Savidge Bros. Lumber 
Company, was the leading spirit in charge of last year’s 
rodeo, and will have an active part in this one. 





A FISH STORY. 


Even a man as important in his community as Col. W. 
S. West of Valdosta, Ga., whose veracity must not for 
one moment be questioned, can scarcely return from a 
fishing trip with a story of a trout weighing 40 pounds 
caught in the Ocopilko 
River, without ocular evi- 
dence. So when Col. 
West gathered his usual 
coterie of congenial com- 
panions around him in 
the lobby of the Valdee 
Hotel one evening recently 
he did not fail to note 
the sly winks of incred- 
ulity which passed among 
his hearers when he spun 
this wonderful yarn 
about’ the 40-pound fresh 
water trout. The looks 
of incredulity changed to 
abject amazement when 
the colonel abstracted 
from his pocket the pho- 
tograph which is repro- 
duced herewith. The ne- 
gro on the left is over 6 
feet in his bare feet. 
The trout tipped the FORTY POUND TROUT 
beam four hours after it CAUGHT IN OCOPILKO 
was caught at exactly 42 RIVER. 
pounds. The fish was 
caught by Frank Cushion, one of the men in the picture. 
The colonel is a great fisherman and when not actively 
engaged in manufacturing lumber may be found beating 
the streams around Valdosta. 








—~ 


A YOUNG LUMBERMAN OSTRICH FANCIER. 


The accompanying cut shows one of the younger lum- 

bermen of the north Pacific coast astride an ostrich. 
This young lumberman’s 
home is Winlock, Wash., 
but the photograph was 
taken while he was on a 
tour of southern Califor- 
nia recently with his 
parents. At the time he 
was not much interested 
in the manufacture of 
lumber but intensely in- 
terested in the sights of 
the Cawston Ostrich 
Farm. The father of 
this boy is M. T. O’Con- 
nell, president and man- 
ager of the O’Connell 
Lumber Company, Win- 
lock, Wash. This com- 
pany has for a number 
of years operated two 
sawmills at  Winlock. O'CONNELL, JR. ASTRIDE 
Within the last year and AN OSTRICH. 
a half first one and then the other of these mills was 
destroyed by fire. At the present time the company, 
which has large timber holdings in the vicinity of Win- 
lock, is not manufacturing lumber but is operating its 
logging camps and selling its logs in the Columbia 
River market. 











GREATEST STUMP PILE EVER MADE. 


CADILLAC, MICH., June 2.—The greatest stump pile 
ever made is located at the yard of the Cadillac Tur- 
pentine Company. The stumps are piled to the height 
of 30 feet, and consist of 3,500 cords of norway pine 

roots gathered from _ five 
sections of land. The fae- 








tory, which recently began 
operating, has a stock for 
more than six months’ 
steady run. Probably 1,200 
more cords will be hauled to 
the yard during the summer. 
The turpentine company is 
taking every precaution to 
protect its property against 
the danger of fire. A watch- 
man is continually on guard 
and makes a careful inspec- 
tion after each train has 








MAMMOTH PILE OF NORWAY PINE STUMPS AT CADILLAC, MICH. 


passed, thus reducing the 
fire risk to a minimum. 


are a hobby with us and 
with 14 modern sawmills 
producing daily 


Fir and Cedar — 


we always have a good 
assortment of stock on 
hand from which to fill 
orders. 
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Prompt 
Shipments 


1,500,000 feet of 


Lumber ! 


and 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 








. 









We ship by rail or water. 


SALES OFFICES: 


E. F. HEISSER, 
Sales Agent for North Dakota, 
R. G, CHESBRO, 
Sales Agent for South Dakcta. 
RED RIVER LUMBER CoO., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 












Representative for Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Illinois. 
S.H. CHATTEN LUMBER CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Representative for Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Oklahoma, 
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Idaho White Pine 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood 


Western Pine 





w--McCKEE LUMBER CO. ] 


ANVFACTURERS : 
AND WHOLESALERS 









General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


Factory Plank 
California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Building, - - - SEATTLE, WASH. 








Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84, 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER Co. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 














Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ein “White Pine 


White and Western Pine, Larch and Cedar Lumber. 


} I Sautpom, Adare: DOVER LUMBER CO., Dover, Idaho 











FIR CEDAR 

















Siding and Finish, Bevel Sidi 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects pe better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and bette 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Bellwood—The Choctowatchee Hardwood 
Lumber Co. is out of business. 

ARKANSAS. Gurdon—W,. A. Langley has been suc- 
ceeded by B. B. Young. 

Little Rock—J. B. Robinson has sold his interest in 
the Whitcomb-Robinson Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Glendale—The Independent Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Fox-Woodsum Lumber Co., 
of Redlands. 

Oakland—The Sterling Show Case Manufacturing Co. 
has been succeeded by the Sterling Fixture Co. 

Oroville—Binet Bros. are out of business. 

Oroville—The Live Oak Lumber Co. is out of business. 

San Francisco—The F,. P. Gallagher Co, has changed 
its name to the Plumas Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Denver—The Dewar Bros. Trunk Manu- 
facturing Co. has been succeeded by T. P. Silverston. 

Greeley—The Clayton Lumber Co. is liquidating. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The G. O. Williams Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 

IDAHO. Caldwell—The Idaho Lumber Co. is closing 
out. 

Grangeville—The Clarks Lumber Yard has been suc- 
ceeded by the Grangeville Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Caryl & Smith have dissolved 
partnership; A. H. Caryl continuing the commission 
business at 707 Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Emington—Brown & Noel have been succeeded by 
Alexander Brown. 

. tials J. W. Miller Co. has removed to Rock- 
ord. 

Glenwood—Andrew Mergenthaler & Co. are out of 
business. 

P the H. C. 
Beebe Co., recently incorpora .ted. 

Peotone —Baird & Collins have been succeeded by S. D. 
Baird & Co. 

Wellington—J. D. Rothgeb & Co. have been sian 
by Boughton Bros. 

IOWA. Botna—A. H. Wilfong has been sania by 
the Neola Elevator Co., with headquarters at Chicago. 

Des Moines—W. C. Jaeger has sold his interest in the 
Loetscher-Jaeger Manufacturing Co. 

Garrison—The Garrison Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Garrison Grain & Lumber Co. 

Hartwick—Wheeler & Latta have been succeeded by 
F. A. Hakeman. 

Lansing—L. D. Rud & Co. have been succeeded by 
Cc. O. Rud & Co. 

KANSAS. Hiawatha—The E. W. Lawson Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Willis-Lucas Lumber Co., with 
purchasing department at St. Joseph, Mo. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The Hardwood Dimension 
Lumber Co. will move its main office to Eldorado, Ark. 

MARYLAND. 3altimore—Charles E. Burgan has re- 
tired from the Barker- 3urgan Lumber Co. 

Baltimore—Munroe ,& Co. are out of business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—The Robinson Gain 
Lumber Co. is liquidating. 

MICHIGAN. Lyons—Hawley & Stott have been suc- 
ceeded by Hawley & Johnson. 

Muskegon—The Henry Motor Car Co. is out of business. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The E. H. Day Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by Thompson McDonald. 


MISSISSIPPI. Water Valley—Shipman & McNamee 
= been succeeded by the Shipman-Simmons Lumber 

oO. 

MISSOURI. Phillipsburg—The W. Hunt Lumber Co 
has been succeeded by the D. J. kanes Lumber Co., 
of Springfield. 

Caruthersville-Hayti—The Little River Lumber Co. has 
sold its yards at above-named places to the East Ar- 
kansas Lumber Co., of Paragould, Ark. 

Polo—J. I. Elliott has been succeeded by the Elliott 
3ros. Lumber Co. 


MONTANA. Lothrop—The Western Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

NEBRASKA. Greeley—The Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 
has been succeeded by S. E. Smith & Sons. 

Mitchell—Frank Beers & Son have been succeeded by 
the Mitchell Producers Co-operative Association. 

Seneca—A. W. Franks has been succeeded by the R. S. 
Proudfit Lumber Co., with headquarters at Lincoln. 


NEW JERSEY. Boundbrook—Peter J. Staats has been 
succeeded by George W. Yeandle. 

NEW YORK. Batavia—The Franklin Street Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Martin Kyre Lumber Co. 

Buffalo—Mixer & Co. have increased capital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

Salisbury—The Jerseyfield Lumber Co. is removing its 
headquarters to Buffalo. 

OHIO. Ironton—The Mittendorf Box Manufacturing 
Co. has bought the abandoned plant of the Disc Plow 
Co., which it will remodel and equip for manufacturing 
boxes. 

Chicago Junction—The Lawrence Lumber Co. has closed 
its business and will dissolve. 

Hamilton—A. Compton has been succeeded by John H. 
King & Son Lumber Co, 

Marietta—C. A. Miller & Co. have discontinued busi- 
ness, Owing to heavy losses by floods. 

Norwood—Henry Portman has been’ succeeded by 
Henry Portman & Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Atwood—The Wister Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by G. W. McShan & Co., with headquar- 
ters at Holdenville. 


OREGON. Hillsboro—Frentzel & McFarlane Bros. have 
been succeeded by Dunning & Frentzel. 

Ontario—The Oregon-Idaho Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ne ss. 

Portland—The 3ramhall-Seward Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Gopher Valley Lumber Co., 
increased its capital stock to $15,000 and moved to 
Sheridan. 

Tillamook—The A. G. Beals Lumber Co. has_ been 
succeeded by the A. F. Coats Lumber Co., recently in- 
corporated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Wellsboro—D. W. Frazee has been 
succeeded by Frazee & Calhoun. 

W yoming—E. W. Larish has been succeeded by E. W. 
Larish & Son. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Adelaide-Florence-Wallace—The 
Forest Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Melham 
3ros. Lumber Co., with headquarters at Watertown. 


TENNESSEE. 











Nashville—The Tennessee Hardwood 


Lumber Co. and the Althauser-Webster Weaver Lumber 
Co. have consolidated to be known as the Tennessee 
Hardwood Lumber Co. and increased its capital stock 
to $50,000. 

Harriman—The N. C. Blanchard Co. has consolidated 
its plants at Crab Orchard and Spring City and estab- 
lished them here. 





TEXAS. Houston—The Houston Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Ed H. Harrell Co. 

Houston—The W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. has _ re- 
moved its office to Dallas, Suite 1101 Southwestern Life 
Building. This office will still be in charge of James H. 
Austin, Jr., Texas sales agent. W. E. Sprouse, who has 
been connected with the company for several years, will 
continue his headquarters at Houston, postoffice box 1432. 


WASHINGTON. 3ordeaux—The Mumby Lumber & 
Shingle Co. has increased its capital stock to $250,000. 
Clear Lake—The Clear Lake Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $650,000. 
Mount Vernon—W. J. Henry is out of business. 
Puyallup—The North Pacific Coast Saw Mill Co. has 
changed its name to the West Coast Fir Co. 
Tacoma—The Maple Valley Logging Co. has removed 
its offices to 501 White Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Tenino—Menke & Johnson have been succeeded by the 
Chain Hill Lumber Co., recently incorporated. 
Wenatchee—C, A. LaForge is out of business. 
Wenatchee—Trunkey & Son are out of business. 


WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—The F. G. C,. ah. 
eer Co. has been succeeded by the Midland. “Lumber 
0. 


Green Bay—O. Schwarz is out of business. 

Park Falls—The Atwood Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has been succeeded by the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 

Two Rivers—The manufacturing department of the 
Nelson Lumber Co. has been taken over by Alberts & 


Meyers. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The David W. Lester Co. 
(Ltd.) is out of business. 


CORRECTIONS. 


NEBRASKA. Yutan—The report published recently 
that the Zaugg Lumber & Coal Co. had been succeeded 
by Zauge Bros. & Parks is erroneous. The Brabec Lum- 
ber Co. acquired the interests of the Zaugg Lumber & 
Coal Co. some time ago. 


OHIO. Middletown—The report circulated recently 
that F. P. Sutphen is out of business is an error. Mr. 
Sutphen enjoys a good trade and has no intention of dis- 
continuing business, 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Camden—The Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co. has been incorporated to deal in sash, doors and 
blinds. 

Hickory Ridge—The Hickory Ridge Stave Co., author- 
ized capital $15,000; J. M. Peel, president; W. S. Peel, 
vice president, and J. M. Eicher, secretary and treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Standard Tim- 
ber Co., authorized capital $250,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington — The Carpenter-O’Brien 
Co. (to deal in timberlands), authorized capital $10,000,- 
000; Herbert E. Latter, Norman P. Coffin and Oscar J. 
Reichard. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The J. T. Horne Co. (to 
deal in lumber), authorized capital $10,000. 


INDIANA. Edinburg—The W. T. Thompson Veneer 
Co., authorized capital $35,000. 

Indianapolis—The Union Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $30,000; Franklin Greenwood, G. H. Howenstein and 
M. B. Winder. 

KENTUCKY. Hickman—The Hale Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

Louisville—The Blevens Artificial aaa Co. (to deal in 
woodwork), authorized capital $10,0 

Louisville—The Crown Motor Car Xtio., authorized cap- 
ital $500,000. 

LOUISIANA. Donaldsonville—The Bayou WNarcisse 
Lumber Co., authorized ee $5,000. 

New Orleans—The Gulf Naval Stores Supply Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000; Robson Dunwoody, president; 
Charles B. Branan, vice president, and Evans R. Robson, 
secretary-treasurer. 

New Orleans—The Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $300,000; M. Krauss, A. J. Krauss, L. Krauss, 
and J. G. Schwarschild. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Carroll Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; Archie EK. Noble, Carl H, Car- 
roll and Harriett S. Brigham. 

Boston—The Sterns Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$300,000; C. L. Swan, president, Harris O. Poor and F. P. 
Cabot. 

Rockland—The Rockland Planing Mill Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; Everett L. Spear, Edwin H. Maxey and 
Fred Clark. 

Westfield—The F. J. Allen Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $1,000; G. W. Heath, president; Flavia J. Allen, 
treasurer and W. E. Allen. 

MISSISSIPPI. Bay Saint Louis—The Edwards Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing’ Co., authorized capital $30,000; 
John K. Edwards, George H. Edwards, Edwin W. Ed- 
wards, M. H. Edwards and Mrs. K. Edwards. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Wilson Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $300,000. 

MONTANA. Thompson Falls—The Geron Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $30,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Penns Grove—R. F. Willis & Bro. 
(to deal in lumber, etc.), authorized capital $100,000; 
R. F, Willis, R. F. Willis, Jr., F. M. Willis. 

Perth Amboy—The Perth Amboy Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Inwood—The Muller & Buckley Manu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $60,000. 

Buffalo—James Ash (Inc.), (to deal in lumber, coal, 
ete.), authorized capital $15,000; John G. Cloak, Charles 
F. Houck and Daniel C. Shearer. 

New York—The Hudson River Saw Mill Co. (Inc.), au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Bart L. St: ufford, jr., Charles K. 
Buckley and Charles F. Buckley. 

NORTH CAROLINA.  Elizabeth—The W. H. Megee 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000; Roscoe W. 
Turner, W. H. Megee and others. 

Townsend—The Townsend Buggy Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; S. M. Bumpass, J. B., M. W., E. O., and 
R. H. Pleasants. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Burgess Bros. Lumber Co.. 

Canton—The National Box & Barrel Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; E. C. McCarty, W. A. Albaugh and T. C. 
McCarty. 

Ironton—The Schweickart Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $15,000; W. L. Schweickart and others. 

OREGON. ‘Tillamook—The A. F. Coats Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Tyler—The Palmers & Dean Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $25,000; A. B. Palmers, F. P. 
Dean and W. J. Howell. 

Philadelphia—The Jamaica Hardwood Co., authorized 
capital $30,000. fe eee oe 
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Pittson—The Stonewall Iron Co. (to deal in iron, tim- 
ber, etc.), authorized capital $510,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. Westerly—The Westerly Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; Charles P. Eccleston, 
Frank Hill and Joseph L. Lenihan. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Riverside Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; W. C. Ross, H. W. Sanford, 
W. H. Pickelstmer, B. A. Morton and C. H. Baker. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—The L. Simpson Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,600; Louis Simpson, C. E. Beavers 
and Roger Barton. 

Tyler—The Palmer & Dean Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. 

Weatherford—The Peerless Clothes Pin Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; C. C. Littleton, E. A. Frantz and J. 
\W. Coin. 

WASHINGTON. Blaine—The Norwood Shingle Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; J. S. Johnson, John H. Mose- 
iey and B. H. Moseley. 

Centralia—The Elk Creek & Grays Harbor Railroad 
Co, (to construct and operate a logging railroad and 
telephone and telegraph lines between Doty and Cos- 
mopolis), authorized capital $50,000. 

Hoquiam—The Boyce Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$5,000, 

WISCONSIN. Rib Lake—The Taylor County Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


CALIFORNIA. Merced—The Yosemite Lumber Co. has 
reorganized. 

COLORADO. Arena—Sears & Steel recently began the 
lumber and general merchandise business. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—F. V. Hall recently began the 
commission lumber business. 

Atlanta—The Marbut-Thornton Lumber Co. recently 
began the planing mill and retail lumber business. 

Marietta—The Black Builders’ Supply Co. has been or- 
ganized by J. J. Black, president and W. M. Murray, 
secretary and treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Corwin E. Smith recently began 
the commission lumber business. 

INDIANA. Shelby—John A. Kimmett recently began 
the lumber business. 

IOWA. Patterson—W. A. Gilloghy has entered the re- 
tail lumber trade. 

MICHIGAN. Bessemer—Cornelius Hensen will open a 
lumberyard and carry a full stock of lumber and build- 
ing material. ; 

Lansing—The Cove Lumber & Finish Co. has begun 
retailing lumber. 

Sand Lake—John Dallavo has started in the retail lum- 
ber business. 

MINNESOTA. Chisholm—William Humes recently be- 
gan the planing mill business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hiwannee—The Brown Lumber Co. has 
engaged in manufacturing yellow pine. 

Philadelphia—The Henderson-Molpus Co, has begun 
wholesaling yellow pine lumber and operating a planing 
mill. 

OHIO. Chillicothe—The Long Furniture Co. recently 
began manufacturing furniture. 

OKLAHOMA. Bixby-Morris-Sand Springs—The Dick- 
ason-Goodman Lumber Co. recently began the retail busi- 
ness here with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 

OREGON. Gaston—R. D. Brown has entered the retail 
lumber business. 

Portland—The North Bank Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized to build and operate a logging railroad between 
Ilwaco and Kalama, Wash. ‘The organizers are: John 
K. Kallach, M. A. Zollinger and F. Winn. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—E. C. Wallen recently 
began the wholesale lumber business. 

Newport—Mac C. Boyer & Co. recently began the re- 
tail lumber business. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Reese-Corriher Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade. 

Dallas—The F. G. Markham Lumber Co. has begun the 
retail business, 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—C. H. Banks & Co. recently be- 
gan the wholesale lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Snokane—The Western Wood _ Pre- 
serving Co, recently began manufacturing paving blocks. 

Waterville—The Pool Hardware Co. has begun the 
lumber and hardware business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The W. O. McCoy Co. 
has entered the wholesale lumber business. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The H. G. Meigs Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale lumber business. 

Racine—A, J. Weber & Co. have begun the planing 
mill business. 

_WYOMING. New Castle—The A. M. Nichols Supply 
Co. recently began the lumber business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Moose Jaw—The Assiniboia Lum- 
her Co, (Ltd.) recently began business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA, Crichton—The Mobile Box Lumber Co., 
ecently organized, will establish a plant to manufacture 
100ks, boxing material and lumber for sash, doors and 
nas, 

ARKANSAS. Searcy—The H. D. Williams Cooperage 
of St. Louis, Mo., will establish a cooperage plant. 
.\rKadelphia—The R. O. James Lumber Co. has erected 

a lirge mill here. 

LOUISIANA. Good Pine—The Tall Timber Co. will 
erect a mill with a daily capacity of 150,000 feet of lum- 
her, to cost $250,000. 

New Orleans—The Kern Co., of this city, will erect a 

stve mill at Basile, a new town on the Frisco. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Baltimore Hub Wheel 

Manufacturing Co., of which Robert C. Loock is pro- 

ae will expend $25,000 to rebuild plant recently 

irned. 

Baltimore—Moses L. Himmel & Son, 109 North Fred- 

ick Street, will erect a furniture factory five stories 

igh, 65 by 70 feet. 

MISSISSIPPI. Sthlater—The Schlater Lumber Co. is 

ecting a mill here. 

Noulka—The Ferguson & Palmer Co., of Paducah, Ky., 

preparing to erect a large sawmill, 40 by 200 feet, to 

St over $50,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Edward J. Spiesbach will erect 

planing mill in East St. Louis to cost $20,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Beaufort—Newby & White, of 
crtford, will erect a mill here. 

Walkertown—The Walkertown Chair Co., of which D. 

Moir is manager, will erect a plant 50 by 120 feet, to 

‘place one recently destroyed by fire. 
we Portsmouth—D. L. Webb will erect a planing 
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( OREGON. Hood River—The Mitchell Point Lumber 
5’) 18 installing a sawmill with a daily capacity of 
4,000 feet of lumber. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Sioux Falls—The John W. Tuthill 
Lumber Co. will erect a two-story building, 44 by 150 
feet, to house the retail department of the firm. 

TENNESSEE. Harriman—W. A. Rockwell and B. F. 
Hamilton are erecting a band mill with a daily capacity 
of 30,000 feet of lumber, and will erect large storage 
houses. 

TEXAS. Broaddus—Boynton Bros. & Co., of Logtown, 
will erect a plant to manufacture lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Napavine—Emery & Nelson (Inc. 
have erected a mill and will begin operating about July 

WEST VIRGINIA. Welch—The Tug Fork 
Mill Co. is establishing a new mill. 

WISCONSIN. Republic—The Barker Lumber Co. will 
erect a large office building. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ONTARIO. McIntosh—The Morgan 

Hawkins, is erecting a sawmill here. 


CASUALTIES. 
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Planing 


Lumber Co., 








CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—A fire recently destroyed 
$8,000 worth of property owned by the Pacific Sash & 
Door Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The plant of the Wood Mo- 
saic Co., in Highland Park, a suburb of this city, was 
completely destroyed by fire May 29, entailing a loss of 
$65,000, which is mostly covered by insurance. The yards 
were saved. W. A. McLean, president of the company, 
which has its offices in New Albany, Ind., where its 
veneer and flooring plant is located, stated that a new 
mill will be erected at once and all equipment replaced. 
Business will not be interrupted and there will be no 
delay in taking care of trade. 

LOUISIANA. Athens—The Athens Lumber Co.’s mill 
was destroyed by fire recently, also several thousand feet 
of lumber. ; 7 

MISSISSIPPI. Tylertown—The sawmill of Charles 
Branch, about two miles east of here, was destroyed by 
fire last week, resulting in a loss of $5,000. 

MISSOURI. Hannibal—The planing mill of the United 
Planing Mill was damaged by fire recently to the extent 
of $1,000 

NEW YORK. Whitney Point—The sawmill owned by 
z pH, em about four miles from Marathon, was burned 
May io. 

OREGON. Marshfield—One of the buildings of the 
new paper pulp mill of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co. was burned May 31. The loss will not 
be over $6,000. The structure will be rebuilt: 

Baker—May 31 the Baker White Pine Lumber Co. 
suffered a $200,000 loss from fire. The loss is partly 
covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—The shingle mill of the 
H. H. Martin Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire May 28, 
causing a loss of $12,000, which is covered by insurance. 
The sawmill and lumber were saved. 

Ballard—The mill of the Acme Shingle Co. was de- 
ie by fire May 30. The loss is estimated at about 

0,000, 

Kirbyville—The Kirby Lumber Co.’s plant on the Ta- 
coma Eastern Railroad was destroyed by fire June 2, 
including saw and planing mill, dry kiln, 1,200,000 feet 
of lumber, four carloads of lumber and two carloads of 
logs. The loss is estimated at $30,000, with $14,000 in- 
surance. 

Lake City—The plant of the Hillyard Lumber Co. was 
destroyed by fire last week. The lumber in the yard 
was not damaged. The plant will be rebuilt at once. 

Bossburg—The mill of the Williams Lumber Co. was 
destroyed by fire May 25. The loss is estimated at 
$25,000, which is partly covered by insurance. Most of 
the lumber was saved. 

WISCONSIN. Rock Elm—The J. L. Hawen sawmill 
was destroyed by fire recently, entailing a loss of $5,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Armstrong—The mill of T. K. 
Smith was damaged by fire to the extent of $10,000. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











JAcKSON, Miss., June 4.—A compromise has been reached 
in the celebrated injunction proceedings before the Federal 
court here, of the Southern Mississippi Pine Company vs. 
John Garner et al., the defendants being 35 or more farmers 
of Pike County, whom, it was alleged, committed depredations 
on timberlands belonging to the plaintiff corporation. The 
alleged depredations have been a prolific source of trouble in 
Pike County for several months; numerous arrests have been 
made by Federal authorities, some of the defendants receiving 
stiff fines and jail sentences and on one occasion an effort 
was made to rescue a prisoner who had been taken into 
custody by deputies from the United States marshal’s office. 
The compromise decree is a lengthy and complicated docu- 
ment. In brief it stipulates that the South Mississippi Pine 
Company retains title to all of the timber and practically all 
of the lands. <A few of the defendants are awarded title to 
the lands they claim. The decree also fixes boundary lines 
and stipulates ownership of growing crops. 


San Francisco, Cau., June 4.—F. A. McKee, a tan bark 
operator in southern Humboldt, has instituted suit against 
A. W. Beadle & Co., this city, for damages in the amount 
of $93,983, charging that he has been the victim of a con- 
spiracy and that large sums which are justly due him have 
never been paid by the Beadle concern, which formerly acted 
as McKee’s agent here. Mr. McKee experienced a financial 
storm last summer, when his plant and bark operations here 
were tied up by two San Francisco companies represented 
by Beadle. <A receiver was appointed, but later the local 
courts ordered him removed, as Mr. McKee proved to be 
solvent. Mr. McKee claims $54,000 for damages, which he 
states he suffered through the alleged conspiracy; $28,778 
for 1,338 cords of tan bark, which were never accounted for, 
and $6,000 for bark that was lost at sea and which it is 
alleged the Beadle company collected but failed to turn 
over. Other charges for freight, insurance, ete., are men- 
tioned in the complaint, bringing the total amount sued for 
up to $93,983. 


MuscaTINE, Iowa, June 3.—H. W. Huttig, of Muscatine, 
began suit May 28 in the circuit court of Cook County, IIL, 
against the John Paul Lumber Company, of La Crosse, Wis., 
owner of heavy timber holdings in Florida, for $125,000 
damages, alleging that that sum was due him for effecting 
the sale of 234,000 acres of timberland owned by the Paul 
company on the west coast of Florida and sold to the Gulf 
Land Company, which is said to be coniposed of Roche & 
Musser, of Muscatine; William O’Brien, of St. Paul, Minn. ; 
George Howe, of Minneapolis, and R. W. Sears, of Chicago. 


MERIDIAN, MISS., June 4.—An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed against the Carter Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city. J. E. Reed, jr.. has been named as 
receiver and Referee Gabe Jacobson has set June 14 for the 
first creditors’ meeting. The meeting will be held in the 
Federal court rooms in this city, The liabilities of the con- 
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Northwestern Lumber Company 
Oregon Fir 
Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Oregon White Pine 


O. R. Menefee, Pres. PORTLAND, ORE. 








Wind River Lumber Company 


CASCADE LOCKS, OREGON 
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A NEW BOOK OF PLANS 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses 
and Bungalows,”’ just off the press; 215 
YY pages. Plans and specifications of 

\\ houses and hungalows, and descrip- 


~ tion of different kinds of construction 


material. Specifications and plans 


\\ for each building and estimate of cost. 
\\ 


Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 post- 
paid. Send for our catalog of books. 
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Let us know your needs 
and we'll quote on eith- 
er regular or specially 
cut stock. 


We can ship promptly 
and insure satisfaction. 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, :: WISCONSIN 





7 WHITE PINE BOX LUMBER-, 


We offer: OR FACTORY STOCK 


40 M 5-4 No. 3 Common White Pine 
12M 6-4 No. 3 Common White Pine 
M 8-4 No. 3 Common White Pine 
M 5-4 No. 4 & 5 Common White Pine 
M 6-4 No. 4 & 5 Common White Pine 
M 8-4 No. 4 & 5 Common White Pine 


Largely No. 4 Common 
25 M 1x4” & Wider, all 6’ No. 4 


STUHR LUMBER CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Doors, Windows 
and Screens 


Of the Best Material and Workmanship. 


Write for our 1913 
Screen Catalog B. 
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Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 








will find it to their advantage 


HARDWOOD LUMBERME to send for free sample pages 


of the “Climax Tally Book.”” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. UL 





assets of $8,895. The schedule of 
several States and includes 


cern are given at $44,658, 


liabilities is scattered through 
several notes with banks. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 4.—Arthur T. Williams has been 
appointed receiver for the Upchurch Lumber Company. The 
indebtedness of the company is said to amount to $900,000 


The 


WAUPUN, WISs., June 4. earriage factory and three 
houses belonging to the bankrupt firm of Zimmermann & 


Sons will be sold at auction by Trustee B. W. Davis. 


3.—Henry 
King & Co, 


ILOLLAND, Micu., June has been 


pointed receiver for C. L. 


Pelgrim ap- 


SILVERTON, ORE., June 4. Leroy Browne has filed an in- 


voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 


OBITUARY 


Harry Rankin. 
Ciry, Mo., June %.—Harry Rankin, until seven 
ago a resident of Kansas City, and who for 25 years 
the head of several fire insurance agencies here, died 
early oe morning at his country home on the Hudson 
River, near Goshen, N. Y 
Mr. Rankin was born in Lawrence, Kans.. in 1863. 
was a graduate of the Kansas State University and 
wards attended the Military Academy at Annapolis, 
the class of 1883. He entered the fire insurance 
as 2 focal agent at Lawrence, coming to Kansas City in 
ISSS. where he soon after became affiliated with the firm 
of Kinney, Medes, Crittenden & Rankin. This firm was dis- 
tinct from the fire insurance firm of Kinney, Medes & Crit- 
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THE 


LATE HARRY -RANKIN. 
tenden and wrote only steam boiler, casualty and employers’ 
liability insurance. Upon the retirement of Messrs. Kinney 
and Crittenden the fire insurance and liability business was 
combined and conducted under the name of Medes, Rankin 
& Medes. In 1894 Mr. Rankin retired from this firm and 
established the Harry Rankin Agency, building up in a 
short time a large insurance business, making a specialty of 
grain and lumber lines. 

Owing to difficulties which he experienced in placing lum- 
ber lines under rates and forms fair to the insured, he made 
a thorough investigation of lumber insurance conditions 


throughout the South and conceived the idea of applying 
the principles of interinsurance to lumber manufacturing 


result he organized the Manufacturing Lum- 
bermen’s Underwriters, and in November, 1898, with only 
11 members. began issuing small policies. As the plan 
promised such decided benefits to lumbermen its growth was 
rapid. Mr. Rankin took as an associate in the business Guy 
Il. Mallam, who at that time was connected with the Texas 
Tram & Lumber Company, at Beaumont, Tex. As Mr. Ran- 
kin at that time still retained his local agency business, 
the management was conducted in the name of Guy H. 
Mallam & Co. until the dissolution of their partnership in 
November, 1895, since which date the attorneyship, until 
very recently, was in the name of Harry Rankin & Co., 
with Warwick Benedict as ‘manager during the last seven 
years, 

On 
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sons, 


plants. As a 


Rankin and his family 
River seven years ago. 
Ella Rankin, and four 
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failing health Mr. 
home on the Hudson 
his widow, Mrs. 
George and Talby. 





Robert Law. 


Houston, Tex., June 2.—The sudden death at Beeville, 
Tex., May 28 of Robert Law, of the R. Law Lumber Com- 
pany. was a distinct shock to his host of friends in the lum- 
ber trade throughout Texas and Louisiana. Mr. Law was 
one of the best known lumbermen in this section, a director 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas and personally 
known to hundreds of the lumbermen throughout the South- 
west. He was stricken with apoplexy at his office in Bee- 
ville and died a few hours later. Mr. Law was a native of 
England, but for the last 25 years he has been engaged in 
the lumber business at Beeville. He was one of the fore- 
most citizens of southwestern Texas and took an active part 
in all matters pertaining to the general welfare in that sec- 
tion. He had important mill aterents in Louisiana in addi- 
tion to his lumber yard at Beeville. Mr. Law attended the 
convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas at 
Beaumont in April, and was in Houston recently to par- 
ticipate in the opening of the new Rice Hotel. While his 
health has not been robust for some time, none of his friends 
imagined that the end would come so soon and universal 
sorrow has been expressed at his sudden death. 





Mrs. Mary A. Bachtel. 

4.——Mrs. Mary A. Bachtel, 77 years 
Bachtel, a lumberman of this city, 
passed away May 24. She was born and raised in Stark 
County, near here, where she lived most of her life. She 
was the mother of three daughters and the adopted mother of 


OHI0, June 
Moses A. 


CANTON, 
old, widow of 


five boys, who are: Rev. Oliver S. Bachtel, of New York City, 
editor of the Methodist Year Book: Lewis M. Bachtel, secre- 


tary and treasurer of the Bachtel Lumber Company ; Alonzo 
©. Bachtel, of the Bachtel Paper Company, of Akron, Ohio; 
Orlando H. Bachtel, president of the Bachtel Lumber Com- 


pany, also president of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers; Mary E. Rauch, rr Blair, Nebr.; Loretta J., of 
this city, and M. M, Bachtel, Canton, secretary of the Ohio 





Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. Besides she leaves 
22 grandchildren, one sister and two brothers. The funeral 
was held May 26, from the Simpson M. E. Church, of which 


she was a charter member for over 40 years. 





W. H. Greble. 


June 4.—Lumbermen here have learned 
the death of W. TI. Greble, of the Greble 
Sine Lumber Company, which occurred last week at De 
troit. J. L. Sine, one of his partners, died recently. Mr. 
Greble was favorably known to the entire hardwood trade 
of this city and section. He was a man of marked ability 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 
with much sorrow of 





and built up a very wide acquaintance during his connec 

tion with the Three States Lumber Company and_ the 

Fordney Lumber Company. He only recently became identi 

fied with the Greble-Sine Lumber Company, but in that 

brief period succeeded in establishing himself remarkably 
well and in building up a_ profitable business. 
Mrs. Harriet A. Mabbett. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., June %.—-Mrs. Harriet A. Mabbett, 
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a graduate of 
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of Joseph S. Mabbett, a pioneer lumberman of Mil 
died May 28, at the age of 75 years, after a long 
Mrs. Mabbett was born in Rockford, Ill, and had 
resident of Milwaukee for over 50 years. She was 

Rockford College and after leaving her 

interested in charitable work, a_ field in 

which she was actively engaged until forced to relinquish 

the work because of failing health. She is survived by a 

stepson and three grandchildren. 





Frank F. Holscher, Sr. 
BREMEN, GERMANY, May 20.—Frank F. Holscher, sr., a 
lumberman of this place, 75 years old, passed away May 14. 


Mr. Holscher was related as either husband, father, father 
in-law, grandfather, brother, son-in-law or uncle to the fol 


lowing: Mrs. Pauline Holscher, Mrs. Justine Rentrop, Miss 
Johanne Holscher, Mrs. Theodore Wiechmann, Frank Hol- 
scher, jr.. Mrs. Anna Warner, Paul Holscher, Prof. August 
Rentrop, Mrs. Arthur G. Wiechmann, Mrs. Margarete Hol 
scher, Prof. Julius Warner and Mrs. Charlotte Grimsehl and 
seven grandchildren. 





Thomas W. Palmer. 

DreTroit, Micu., June 4.—Funeral services were held 
this morning for former Senator Thomas W. Palmer, at one 
time engaged in the lumber business here, who died June 
1 at his home, Walnut Lane, Highland Park, a suburb of 
Detroit. The remains were laid to rest in a handsome 
mausoleum in Elmwood Cemetery. Mr. Palmer was born 
in this city in 1830 and shortly after engaging in the busi 
ness of buying and selling pine lands here, became a partner 
of Charles Merrill, dealing in lands and lumber. Later, 
J. A. Whittier was taken in and the company began the 
manufacture of lumber in East Saginaw, under the name 
of C. Merrill & Co. 

Mr. Palmer led an 
days. After serving 
pointed ambassador to Spain. 
bassador he retired to his farm 
mained free from politics and the cares of the world. 
was one of the founders of the Detroit Museum of 
which grew out of an art loan exhibition to which he sub- 
scribed $1,000, pledging $10,000 toward the foundation of 


active political life in his younger 
as United States Senator he was ap- 
On finishing his term as am- 
in Highland Park and re 
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an art museum, providing others would raise $40,000, which 
was done. In 1893 Senator Palmer presented to the city 
Palmer Park, 140 acres in extent, in which thousands of 
people have found pleasure. He was president of the Michi- 
igan State Agricultural Society and in 1887 served as presi- 
dent of the International Waterways Commission. 





Harry Newton. 


DENVER, CoLo., June 5.—News of the death in Chicago, 
May 24, of Harry Newton, of this city, was received with pro- 
found sorrow over the entire State. Death was caused by 
paralysis. Mr. Newton was born in Freeport, Ill, 48 years 
ago, spent his boyhood in Denver with his parents and com- 
pleted his edue ation at Racine College. - He was identified 
with the Sayre-Newton Lumber Company for several years. 
but for two years past had not been able to participate in 
the active management of that concern. He is survived by 
widow. Interment was made at Pueblo. 





James Fagan. 


NEw York, N. Y., June 3.—James Fagan, 
& Son, packing box manufacturers and lumber dealers, 


of James Fagin 
died 





May 27, at the age of 80 years. Mr. Fagan founded the 
firm of James Fagan & Son 50 years ago, with a factory at 
202 West Houston Street and yards in Hoboken. He is s!!- 
vived by two sons.and two daughters. 
Miss Frances Harriett Newell. 
Miss Frances Harriett Newell, the only daughter of the 
late Theodore Newell, one of the early lumbermen of ¢ I 


at Long Beach, (il. 


cago, was kiled in the pier disaster 
Wis. 


May 24. Interment was made at Kenosha, 





Mrs. Cynthia Baker Page. 


TacoMa, WASH., June 4.—Mrs. Cynthia Baker Pas: 85 
years old, mother of Paul E. Page, of the Page Label 
Company, of Buckley, died May 28 at her home in Bui sley. 
She was born in the State of New York, going to Milw: nuke 
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in 1848 as the bride of Herman L. Page, and moved to 
Buckley in 1895. Two daughters and one son survive. 





James D. Kline. 

James D. Kline, a retired lumberman of Chicago, residing 
here 62 years, died May 28 at the home of his son, Charles 
Kline, 3635 Maple Square Avenue. Mr. Kline was a member 
of George E. White & Co. for many years. He is survived by 
one son and two daughters. 


William J. Lowrie. 


LAKE City, MINN., June 4.—William J. Lowrie, manager 
of the J. A. Smith Lumber Company, of this city, died May 
22 at the Wabasha Hospital, from injuries received in a 
motorcycle accident. He leaves a widow and three children. 


Mrs. J. W. Deal. 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 3.—Mrs. J. W. Deal, wife of the 
assistant manager of the retail department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, this city. died Sunday, June 1, of heart 
disease. She is survived by her husband and four children, 
the oldest of whom is 15 years and the youngest 5 years. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 

















The Wausau Southern Lumber Company, of Laurel, Miss., 
has acquired the Richardson tract consisting of 50,000 acres 
of longleaf pine timberland, contiguous to Montrose, Miss. 
The tract is one of the largest in the South and the consider- 
ation was several million dollars. 

Mrs. M. C. Austin sold the Richland plantation in Ouach- 
ita, La., on Bayou Desiard to Fairbanks, of Mans- 
field, Ill, It contains 2,658 acres and the price was $79,- 
442. 

The Valley Lumber Co., recently organized at Camden, 
Ark., has bought 8,000 acres of timberland near Reader, 
where it will establish a mill. 





The St. Maurice Lumber Co., of Basile, La., recently 
sold to the Kern Co. of New Orleans, the hardwood tim- 
ber on about 7,000 acres of land near Basile, a new town 
on the Frisco. 

The Kingwood Lumber Company, of Morgantown, W. Va., 
has disposed of its 2,000-acre tract of timberland near Par- 
sons, in Preston County, W. Va., to the Willson Bros. Lum- 
ber Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa. The tract consists of oak, 
hemlock and poplar. 

A. J. Lowenberg, formerly president of the City & County 
tank; D. Strauss and S. D. Steinberg, of the Greater City 
Lumber Company, of San Francisco, Cal., have bought 6,000 
acres of the original Chowchilla ranch for $500,000, 





The East Tennessee Veneering Corporation, of Johnson 
City, Tenn., through Milton White, of Abingdon, recently 
bought 600 acres of timberland for $90,000. A railroad will 
be built. 


IF. D. Gallup, of Smethport, Pa., has bought the Rose tract 
of timberland at Silver Lake, consisting of 800 acres for 
$60,000. There is 14,000,000 feet of virgin hemlock on the 
tract, besides 1,000,000 feet of hardwood and quantities of 
chemical wood. 


The New England Hardwood Company, with headquarters 
in Wilmington, Vt., has bought several thousand acres of tim- 
berland in Bennington County. 

The Petersburg Cooperage Company, of Petersburg, Ind., 
has bought 821 acres of timberland in Daviess County, Ind. 
The price paid was $11,000. 


HYMENEAL | 


Liebke-Wall. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 4.—Miss Dorothy Wall, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas R. Wall, of Westminster Place, 
this city, became the bride of Frank J. Liebke, vice president 
of the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, Tuesday evening, June 38, at the home of the bride's 
parents. Rev..Father Francis J. O'Connor officiated. Only 
relatives and intimate friends were present. A_ reception 
for several hundred guests followed. The bride, who en- 
tered with her father, was attended by her sister, Mrs. 
Harold Maulhauser, jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio, as matron of 

















—Photo by T. Kajiwara. 
MRS. F. J. LIEBKE (FORMERLY MISS DOROTHY WALL.) 


honor, and Miss Sue Lovett, of St. Louis, as bridesmaid. 
Abner McGehee, of Shreveport, La., was best man and Leo 
Rassieur, jr.. of St. Louis. was bridegroom. The house was 
most artistically decorated throughout. The couple departed 
the same evening for an extended eastern honeymoon trip 
und will be at home after September 1 at 5418 Cabanne Ave- 
nue, this city. 





Campbell-Montgomery. 


JACKSON, MIss., June 4.—Miss Essie Montgomery, daugh- 
ter of a prominent farmer of Braxton, and J. C. Campbell, 
traveling salesman for the Brookhaven Lumber Company. 
With headquarters at Hattiesburg, were married here May 22 
by Rev. H. M. King, of the Second Baptist Church. After 
the ceremony the couple left for New Orleans on a wedding 


a at the conclusion of which they will go to Braxton to 
reside, 





James-Thompson. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 3.—Miss Cornelia Wistar Thomp- 
son, a cousin of R. Wyatt Wistar, and who was an 


important factor in the office of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon. 
was married to LeRoy James June 2, at Grace Episcopal 
Chapel, Leidy and Girard Avenues. The ceremony was in- 
formal, but was largely attended by relatives and friends. 
The couple left immediately on a honeymoon and will reside 
at Haverford, Pa. 
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Exodus of American Pulpwood Manufacturers to 
Temiskaming District Looked for if Pending Tariff 
Legislation Becomes a Law. 

OTrawa, Onvt., June 3.—If the legislation now pend- 
ing at Washington in regard to tariff reductions goes 
through an exodus of United States pulpwood interests 
into the Temiskaming district of Ontario is looked for. <A 
well-known local lumberman in commenting on the matter 
said: “The great source of pulpwood supply in this district is 
Temiskaming. If impending tariff changes go through in 
the United States; American companies would have no dif- 
ficulty in securing Temiskaming pulpwood instead of being 
restricted, as at present, to private lands in Ontario and 
Quebee and being forced to make affidavits in regard to each 
shipment.” 

Statistics which will shortly be published by the Forestry 
Department in regard to the purchase of poles in Canada in 
1912 will show that 608,556 wooden poles were purchased in 
1912 as compared with 585,703 poles in 1911. The total 
value for 1912 was $1,113,524 and the average value was 
3 cents higher than in 1911. Cedar furnished 62.2 percent 
of all varieties of wood used, western cedar 23.7, and 
balsam fir, tamarack, spruce, jack pine and others in much 
smaller proportions. A revised bulletin on cross tie con- 
sumption shows that 21,808,571 were purchased in Canada 
in 1912, an increase of 48.1 percent over the total for 1911. 
The average price also increased from 39 to 44 cents. 

There is a dispute on between the city and the W. C. 
Edwards Company in regard to the stop logs at the mills 
of the latter on the Rideau River, which are alleged to cause 
the annual floods by that stream in which Ottawa every 
year loses much in damages to property. A deputation was 
last week sent by the city to the public works department 
of the Ontario Government at Toronto and asked a contri- 
bution of $40,000 towards the cost of deepening the river 
channel between Hog’s Back and the Rideau Falls. Mem- 
bers of the board of control claim that it is Edward's stop 
logs which cause the annual flooding under present condi- 
tions and are agitating for their removal but the company 
contends not only that it has certain rights on the river 
which have been recognized for years but that it would be 
impossible to remove the stop logs unless the mills were 
closed down. 












IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 

MONTREAL, QUE., June 2.—Builders and contractors in 
Montreal and eastern Canada are complaining about the 
scarcity of lumber and about the high prices lumbermen 
are asking for all grades. There have been marked advances 
in connection with all lines, but the cheaper and what was 
once “culled” lumber has shown the most marked advance. 
Wholesalers and manufacturers declare that the price will 
advance still further before the summer is over. 

The Mount Murray timber limits of Murray Bay was sold 
last week by Messrs. Pennington & Gagnon to American in- 
terests for $400,000. The new owners are expected to be- 
gin active cutting operations next winter. 

A. G. McIntyre, of Montreal, editor of the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine and acting secretary of the Pulp and Paper Men's 
Association, has just been appointed head of the new For 
estry Department organized by the Federal Government. 
According to the work outlined by the new department, in- 
vestigations will be carried out in connection with wood 
tests, timber physics, wood preservation, wood distillation 
and wood pulp. Other work carried on will be along lines 
seeking to preserve and conserve the timber resources of the 
country. 

The Montreal Board of Trade will run a four-day excur- 
sion, beginning June 19, to the Island of Anticosti, where 
the pulp and timber resources of Henri Menier, the Paris 
chocolate king, will be inspected. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., June 2.—The returns for the win- 
ter’s lumber cut in the Dauphin district of Manitoba 
have just been given out. The cut has been the: largest 
in the history of that district, and totals 91,000,000 feet. 
The season was generally favorable, there having been 
no drawbacks out of the ordinary. The supply of labor 
was apparently equal to the demand. The different com- 
panies report the market active, with prices firm, so that 
the season is a profitable one. The figures for the dif- 
ferent companies operating are as follows: 


Name. Feet. Name. Feet. 
Red Deer Lumber T= De 3urrows. 
Co., Burrows. . . 15,000,000 Duck and_ Rid- 


Mutchenbacker ing Mountains. .12,000,000 


Bros... Mafeking 10,000,000 Western Lumber 
Great West Lumber Co., Hudson's Bay 

Co., Green Bush 8,000,000 Junction ...... 3.000.000 
Great West Lumber Shaw Bros., Prairie 

Co., Ruby Lake .7,000,000 eae 4,000,000 


Caverly Bros., Sinclair Bros. & 


Bowsman ..... 5,000,000 McCaffery, Che- 

Jefferson Caverly, Pre 3,000,000 
Bowsman ..... 2,000,000 Wm. Williams. 

Standard Lumber Fork River.... 500,000 
Co., Winnipego- Portable mills.... 4.500.000 
WE oe case 8s 6,000,000 Permit berth mills 6,000,000 

ee Burrows, ne 
Birch River 5,000,000 TON ic 8640s 91,000,000 


Lumbermen in the Prairie Provinces recently received 
cireulars announcing the Dominion Government’s inten- 
tion to sell timber along the Fraser River between Tete 
Juane and Fort George, B. C. This timber is within 
easy reach of the Prairie Provinces. The freight rate 
on lumber from Tete Juane to Edmonton, Alberta, is 25 
cents a hundred pounds, and the Government is pre- 
pared to sell any amount, from 1,000,000 to 500,000,000 
feet of green merchantable timber. It will also sell 
5,000,000 feet of lumber that was fire-killed in 1912, in 
quantities to suit the purchasers. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

TorRONTO, ONT., June 2.—Business conditions, which 
had been rather quiet for some time, show some improve- 
ment, although local trade is unfavorably affected by 
the protracted dispute over carpenters’ wages which 
threatens to result in a sirike which may tie up the build- 
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Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow IPime 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1703 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 
MILLS: Monroe Miss., Pinebur, Miss. 


OUR SPECIALTIES : 


Timbers, Silo Stock and Kiln Dried 1” Stock. 








W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 
Established 1881 
Manufacturers of 

Hardwood Lumber 

Timber and Ties 

Cedar Posts, Yellow CHICAGO 

Pine, Fir Timber. Mills at Falcon, Miss. 
Specialty :—Oak Timber, Plank, Ete. || Long Dis. Phones, Canal 3190-3191 


General Office, 
Yards and Planing Mills: 
22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Streets 











‘Pilsen Lumber Company | 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK, YELLOW PINE 
LATH and SHINGLES. Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 


~ Laflin and 22nd Streets, CHICAGO Fra 











WHITE STAR LUMBER CO., chicxéss* it 
Phone Harrison 4012, Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR and RED CEDAR 


D. LIGHTBODY. Pres, D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C. E, CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas 








ROBERT L. ANDRES 
Idaho White Pine and 
Western Pine Lumber 


FACTORY LUMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Office, 1404 Fisher Bidg., 
CHICAGO 


GrurreN H-Dzeves — 6: 


We are heavy buyers of 
Hardwoods, Ties and Car Stock 
Yellow Pine Timbers 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
Write us for orders. 


TIMBER 22232332" 
SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 


Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


Hardwood 


Lumber. 





iq Tel. Harrison-7393. 
































Fred. D. Smith 


Office and Yard: 
1323 to 1343 No. Branch St. 


CHICAGO. 











Truth Is Oft Spoken In Jest. 


‘*Resawed Fables’’ by Douglas Malloch, is a 
funny book about the lumber business. It 
makes lumbermen laugh. But there ‘s also 
many a wise saying that makes lumbermen 
think. So there are two good reasons why 
lumbermen like it. One Dollar, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 





N the construction of this building over 
28,000 tons of granite and 2,300 
tons of structural steel were used. All 
of this immense tonnage was handled 

by American Wire Rope 


This building is equipped with Kaestner & Hecht 
electric elevators using American Wire Rope. 


Every pound of rope steel we make is carefuily 
analyzed and checked, and only such as conforms 
to our rigid tests ever is used for wire rope, 
whether of iron, crucible cast steel, extra strong 
crucible steel, plow steel, monitor steel or tico 
special steel. 


Chicago New York 


Worcester 





Cleveland 


Denver 


Pittsburgh 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


The remedy for wire rope troubles is 
a rope with the trouble left out — a rope 
built on correct principles—a rope that 
stands the wear and tear of hard ser- 
vice—in other words— 


TIMBEROPE 
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ing trade. However, the large number of important con- 
tracts pending indicates great activity as soon as the trouble 
is settled, and tends to maintain confidence. New stock is 
now coming forward freely from the mills and there is a 
good call for the cheaper grades. An outstanding feature 
of the sitwation is the increased importation of southern 
pine, sales of which are being actively pushed at cut prices, 
reductions of from $1 to $3 a thousand on recent figures 
being offered. This is having its effect on competing domes- 
tic lines, and while prices generally continue steady conces- 
sions have been made in some cases. The influx of yellow 
pine will relieve the situation caused by the shortage of 
hemlock and act as a check on higher prices. The hardwood 





market is active, basswood, birch and ash being much in 
requisition, Dry stock in these lines is becoming scarce. 

Two well-known lumbermen, Alexander McCall, of Simcoe, 
Norfolk County, and James J. Donnelly, of Pinkerton, Bruce 
County, have been appointed members of the Canadian Sen- 
ate. 

A. H. D. Ross, of the faculty of the School of Forestry 
in connection with Toronto University, has been engaged 
for the summer as consulting forester for the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway with headquarters at Calgary. Prof. R. B. 
Miller, dean of the University of New Brunswick Forestry 
school, has accepted a similar position for the same com- 
pany and will work in British Columbia. 





WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 


The volume of business being done in the city and 
snburbs ensures the yardmen a good, steady demand for 
all kinds of building material. Retailers, however, 
are not placing much business with manufacturers, 
except for stocks needed for immediate orders, and 
while they have a fair assortment, wholesalers say that 
with any kind of a continuance in the present demand 
for building purposes the yardmen will soon be forced 
into the market to fill holes in their stocks. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
May 31 aggregated 52,249,000 feet, against 54,193,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1912. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to May 31, 1913, amounted to 
1,228,937,000 feet, an inerease of 354,420,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended May 31 were 17,192,000 feet, an increase 
of 4,647,000 feet over the corresponding week in 1912. 
Total shipments from January 1 to May 31 aggregated 
399,299,000 feet, 22,503,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period in 1912. Shingle 
receipts for the week show an increase of 1,002,000 
over the corresponding week in 1912, while total re 
ceipts from January 1 to May 31, 1913, show an in- 
crease of 40,321,000. Shipments of shingles for the 
week show an increase—3,656,000 in amount—over the 
same week last year, while total shipments show an 
increase of 63,233,000 over the comparative period from 
January 1, 1912. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 


ENDED May 31. 
Lumber. 


RECEIPTS, WEEK 
Shingles. 


















3 Se ae ee ee ee 52,249,000 9,498,000 
11) SS RR RR EE rer eee 41s $496,000 
OE TTT eee ae eee eT 1,002,000 
ee Oe ee ae ee es (EE S| | enc 
ToraL Receipts, JANUARY 1 TO May 31. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
|) SS me see eae 12 37,000 = 247,687,000 
|) are is ee we 8,74,517,000 207,366,000 
oe ee 354,420,000 40,321,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED May 31. ; 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Sie .ckbenesishwwseiecwnnchss 7,192,000 9,625,000 
i Se er te rs 21,839,000 5,969,000 
EROUOREE « onvccueeesaseces 28 6085-956 3,656,000 
SRPOROE 6 cin ce Seed ane 68 i be | | | are eee nes 
ToTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO MAy 31... 
Lumber Shingles. 
BOOS kia wi awws oes ine dese oo ED 219,007,000 
MIO so iia eats www io sis baie eis pie: we Oe 155,774,000 
PPORRRR 6 care Seas 6 ee 22,503,000 638,233,000 
Receipts by water: f 
Week ended May 31, 5,919,000 feet. 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended June 4 were: 

CLASS No Value. 
be Oe ee ioe ee eee i ea 2,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,.000............ 94 247,900 

5,000 and under Sere 47 290,600 

10,000 and under | aera 6 524.4 
25,000 and under SAP cre 9 285 
50,000 and under 100,000..........-. 7 505,000 

re hort ee ee ror ee as INT F 1,855,600 
re valuation for week............. 8 = 9,419 
previous week........-2..-++66. 161 1,581,700 
ge valuation previous week........ ate 9,824 
Totals corresponding week 1912......... 219 1,494,006 
Totals January 1 to June 4, 1915....... 4,705 4: 
Totals corresponding period 1912.......3,266 é 
Totals corresponding period 1911.......5,904 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 4,965 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period ( 
Totals corresponding period 1905....... 2, 





Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for May, 1913, and 1912, and for the first 
five months of the years: 

1913 

1912 
1915 
1912 


May, 1913 ...cceseceeeee 
May, 

Totals, 
Totals, 





NORTHERN PINE. 





pine is 


active and 
Good stock in moderate 


Chicago.—_Demand for northern 
promises to hold out indefinitely. 
amounts only is obtainable. Low grades are scarce 
and prices stiff. Country trade in the northern territory 
is naturally slow, for the farmers are busily engaged 
in outdoor work and are, therefore, not giving much 
attention at this time to making repairs or to erecting 
buildings. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand is about the same but 
warm weather seems to have stimulated business in some 
quarters. Shipments are still running ahead of produc- 
tion, although the latter is in full blast. Much of this 
year’s cut is being shipped, as it is almost down to normal 


weight, and this means that there is an ample supply 
now to be had of everything in the list. Yellow pine com- 
petition is more active and prices are weaker, so that 
the southern concerns are cutting in more than they have 
for some time. -General business conditions in the North- 
west are good, and crop prospects are excellent. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—There has been a perceptible 
easing off of the activity in the pine market. The better 
grades are steady at about the same prices obtained a 
year ago, but the trade is taking only such stock as 
wanted to fill orders. Mill culls are still being taken 
at former prices and the box factories are still doing 
a fair business. Norway is offered in Canada for ex- 
port at $1 to $2 off. Local dealers are getting in sup- 
plies from outside manufacturing points, several million 
feet having arrived during the week. 


New York.—Trade is quiet. Prices hold up fairly well. 
Inquiries are coming along well and the yards continue 
to restrict their orders to immediate wants, which, in 
the face of light building operations in the outlying dis- 
tricts, are not very large. Manufacturing trade is quiet 
and the entire white pine market seems to be marking 
time. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Activity is fair for the season, but the 
demand is not as large as it would be if the tariff bill 
were settled and labor troubles would become a little 


less prominent. Some relief is being felt in the latter 
quarter and with the tariff bill a little further along 
business ought to improve considerably. <A great deal 


of stock has come in by lake, but it is not thoroughly 
dried out and the dry lumber needed will not be ready 
for several weeks. The box factories are doing a fair 
business, so far as stocks will permit. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is sluggish, at- 
tributed to a general slackening of business conditions 
through tariff agitation. Last month’s business was 
considerably less than May of last year. Brisk receipts 
by lake have given the yards plenty of stock, although 
ordering is for immediate requirements. The box shook 
mills are not operating as briskly as several weeks ago 
and a slackening of demand for box lumber has been 
noted. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dealers say the run of business is 
fair. Prices have been held firm, however, and there 
appears to be no surplus stocks to tempt holders to 
lower prices. There is still complaint of a sold-up con- 
dition of low grades, and prices are unchanged. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—Prices are fairly good but tendency is 
toward concessions rather than pointing upward. Yard- 
men are cautious and while stocks are not large and re- 
ports indicate unusually low supplies at mill points, there 
is little or no concern among local buyers, who feel that 
at the proper time wholesalers will be able to take care 
of requirements. Mills claim they are holding out for 
top prices and reports indicate that large inquiries are 
tempting and that it is not as difficult as-appears to get 
a concession. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Dealers are not moving much spruce at 
present and state that trade is quiet. Retailers are not 
buying at present because they say they expect to see 
prices lower within a short time. Not much change in 
price has lately occurred, 


Boston, Mass.—While the market could not be called 
a buyer’s market, it is nearer to it than before this sea- 
son. For a good stiff dimension frame, calling for prompt 
shipment, $26 base would undoubtedly be the price, while 
for desirable house frame, $25.50 would be more like 
it with a shrewd buyer having a chance of getting it for 
about 50 cents less, especially if it was not a rush order 
to come along a little later. Spruce boards, although be- 
ing offered more freely, are holding their own. Matched 
boards are a little weaker with the asking price of $26 
with offerings reported for about 50 cents less. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Movement of stock is active and runs espe- 
cially to the large sizes of poles and posts. Conditions 
are satisfactory, as there is a diminishing surplus in the 
yards. The outlook is for a good trade, with small stocks 
to draw from. Dealers are said to be asking a little 
better prices for the larger posts; no general advance has 
been made. Small poles have been moving better than for 
some time. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—There is a continued active demand 
for poles and the market is showing strength, especially 
in short poles, which have been developing scarcity. Post 
business is good and producers are shipping out a large 
proportion of new stock, which is more than half dry, 
the old stocks being badly broken. <A good business is 
reported also in railroad ties. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Irregular conditions prevail in this market, 
although many report a seasonable trade. However, there 
is no gainsaying that demand is not as active as it was 
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sixty days ago. The market must not be considered 
weak, although some elements of weakness are discern- 
ible. Plain oak is still in good demand, with prices very 
firm. Quartered oak is somewhat slower. Ash seems to 
be in slightly less demand; prices have not changed. 
Cottonwood and gum are being absorbed in large quanti- 
ties. In the northern woods, birch, maple, basswood and 
elm are all active, with prices steady. Hardwood floor- 
ing manufacturers are in a strong position, having nu- 
merous orders on their books at higher prices than for 
some time. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—It is a day of small things in the 
market here. The leading buyers are supplied for present 
needs, and are waiting until there is a sufficient supply 
of new lumber in shipping condition before placing any 
restocking orders. Some advance buying has been done 
but not as much as usual owing to the difficulty of agree- 
ing as to prices. There is considerable activity in small! 
lots. Low grade material is in demand, especially for 
box purposes, and flooring is a scarce proposition. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Quiet prevails in the hardwood trade. 
The great amount of lumber sent from the South just 
previous to the recent flood and forced on consumers 
is the cause for this dullness in trade, for the consumers 
who buy from this market have enough on hand to last 
them for some time. The market remains firm, however, 
due to the reduced output in certain districts because of 
high water, the scarcity of unsold dry stock in manufac- 
turers’ hands and the big demand for low-grade stock 
for box making. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—The hardwood ‘trade is not 
so active as it was early in the season and buyers are 
more careful, but the mills are all in operation and there 
is little if any change in the price lists that have ruled 
the last ninety days. There is no overstock of the de- 
sired grades, particularly maple, as stocks were low in 
the spring and the trade has not caught up. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Oak continues very firm in price 


and the demand, comparatively speaking, is good. That , 


is true especially of firsts and second in both red and 
white oak. Dry inch red oak continues to be hard to 
find and the price is sky high for wood that has been 
on the sticks six to twelve months. Gum is not quite 
so firm as oak. Firsts and seconds in sap gum are 
being offered at concessions. 


Louisville, Ky.—Demand for lumber has held up well 
of late, May business has established a record for a num- 
ber of operators in this market. Oak remains strong, 
plain oak bringing top prices even compared with the 
figures posted during recent months. Quartered oak is 
also selling well. Thick oak is a little quiet. Good 
poplar is not selling especially well, but other grades 
are in demand. Ash is a strong seller in all grades. 
Hickory is also in good demand, espécially thick stock. 
Red gum is reported quiet. 


Lynchburg, Va.—Oak in domestic trade is holding up 
well. A great deal of boards is being taken, and demand 
generally is good from furniture manufacturers and in- 
terior finishing mills. Call for car stock is at a stand- 
still, but this is a seasonable quietness. The most dis- 
couraging feature is the demoralization of the foreign 
market. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Local manufacturers report transac- 
tions in oak at the highest mark they have ever known, 
the market continuing very firm in this department. Pop- 
lar, chestnut and other hardwoods are in moderate de- 
mand. 


New York.—Trade all along has been of a strong char- 
acter but demand in some lines has fallen off and buyers 
are holding their orders more to a hand-to-mouth basis. 
In some stocks, such as plain and quartered oak and 
chestnut, a steady demand prevails. Offerings are freer 
than heretofore and while prices are high they are some- 
what shaded from figures prevailing a month ago. Stocks 
among mills are more or less broken and manufacturers 
claim they are getting a sufficient demand to move alli 
stock in shipping conditions. Between this situation at 
mill points, and the slow buying tendency of the imme- 
diate market, wholesalers are moving cautiously. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Plain oak, maple and brown ash are 
among the hardwoods most in demand and the prices 
are showing no tendency to decline. Flooring in various 
hardwoods is in good inquiry and the price of maple 
flooring hgs been stiffening on account of the lack of 
available stocks. Mills have only a small part of their 
ordinary holdings. The general hardwood market is firm, 
but sales are only fair and buying is mostly of a hand- 
to-mouth character, promising to remain so for the pres- 
ent. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—As yard stocks have not been 
replenished by lake receipts and the mills are scarce of 
those items in better demand, wholesalers are disposed 
to not make any concessions in the quotations which 
have been in evidence of late. Considerable business is 
being offered, but the market is not what could be 
termed strong. The largest orders are for ash and oak, 
and maple and birch are holding up well. 


Boston, Mass.—The shake up in prices of softwood 
products did not, to any degree, reach the hardwoods. 
Supply is light with really good manufactured and graded 
stock being very firm and encouraging to the dealers. 
Business could not be called brisk, but there is no sign 
to indicate any falling off in prices. 


Baltimore, Md.—Some of the hardwood men profess to 
see a distinct improvement in the general tone during 
the last week or two, while others think the market is 
in a less satisfactory shape. While many of the yards 
appear to have large stocks, the withdrawals also make 
frequent replenishing necessary, so that the tone of the 
trade remains good. The mills are evidently able to find 
an outlet for their products at very acceptable figures, 
which applies not less to chestnut than to oak, ash 
and other woods. The gain made by basswood is ap- 
parently sustained, and there are various indications 
of firmness in the trade. 











The scene above shows a portion of our yard and sheds at Dover, North 
Carolina. If you are still in doubt as to our ability to fill your orders for 


Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


whether for straight or mixed cars, promptly and as specified, put us to the 
test and remember our 


MILLING IS PERFECT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 























MARTIN 
Tractor !helugboat of Land Commerce’ 


Draws the greater part of the load on steel 
tires instead of carrying it on expensive 
rubber tires. 
Easily attached to any body drawn by 
horses. 
Permits quick transfer of bodies, with 
consequent high earning capacity. 
Can be turned round, backed or 
operated in crowded traffic easier 
than horses or motor trucks: 
All vital parts readily accessible. 


New York Branch i Chicago Branch 
1966 Broadway The only Practical Motor Vehicle for the Lumber Trade. 1458 Michigan Ave. 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Ye y 99 
Gasolene 
MOTOR CARS 


This car can be used in many ways to reduce your operating costs 
and increase the efficiency of your men. With it your superintendent 
can keep in close personal touch with all your woods work. It is in- 
dispensable ia emergency for carrying supplies, men and tools. Carries 
4 to 10 men and has a safe speed of 20 miles an hour on ordinary log- 
ging roads. 











Handle Your Logging “ 
Crews and Woodsmen 


in the Quickest and Cheapest Way with 


Write for catalog and circular showing cost of operation. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


1032 Fisher Bldg. Dept. N 
CHIC AGO ee ol NEW YORK 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good hardwoods are active and there 
is a searcity of stocks that seems to have a tendency to 
hold up values without difficulty. There is some com- 
plaint of a shortage of oak, which is difficult to get. 
Poplar is fairly active in demand, and chesnut is quiet. 
Maple is strong, but flooring is not particularly strong in 
demand. Low grades are in request above the capacity 
of mills to deliver, and this condition is likely to con- 
tinue for some time. Good hickory is scarce and the 
demand appears to be in excess of the supply. There is 
some improvement in the ash trade, especially for the 
better grades. 


Columbus, Ohio.-—Retail stocks are fair and this means 
a rather slow market from that source until after stocks 
are sold. The bad weather of the last week retarded 
building operations and this is having its effect on the 
trade. Factories are buying stocks rather liberally and 
this is especially true of furniture. implement and vehicle 
concerns. Quartered and plain oak are in good demand 


and prices remain firm. There is a good demand for 
chestnut and sound wormy has advanced $1 a thousand 
at the Ohio River. Basswood and ash are still strong 


and other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Inquiry for most all the hardwoods 
‘ontinues satisfactory, indicating that present good busi- 
iess will continue for a time at least. Many large con- 
‘erns took advantage of flood territory inducements to 
lay in heavy stocks at a little off present high prices. 
Trade in the Middle West is better than normal. 


_o 


HEMLOCK. 





Chicago. While orders are not so numerous as formerly 
business in the aggregate is satisfactory. Country trade 
is brisk and large quantities are still being shipped east- 
ward. Generally speaking, the market is firm, although 
now and again are heard revorts of concessions from 50 
cents to $1 under February list 


New York.—Prices hold well and are easily maintained. 
Supplies at mill points are fair and the demand seems 
about equal to the supply. Suburban vards are buying 
ihead very cautiously, but their stocks are low and 
buying occurs steadily on a hand-to-mouth basis. The 
aggregate of this business shows up well. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds steady and there is 
fair inquiry for stock, though business is not called brisk. 
Building work is going on at a good rate and consump- 
tion is large Dealers are carrying better assortments 
than for some time. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report a satisfactory 
business The vards are shipping out lake receipts as 
rapidly as the stock arrives. In some instances sales- 
men have encountered Pennsylvania stock selling for less 
than formerly where they have endeavored to pick up 
orders for Wisconsin and Michigan hemlock, resulting in 
keener competition than has been encountered in several 
months 


Boston, Mass.—Hemlock is once more appearing on the 
stock sheets. although prices still continue firm like most 
anything else in the board line. Sales. in some instances, 
are reaching $25 for eastern clinped. but one of the best 
prophets predicts that $24 will be the price a few weeks 
hence. Good eastern random calls for $23.50. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prices remain unchanged except the 
northwestern mills are offering slight concessions. There 
are reports of shading. however, where there are stocks 
to sell, as consumers are finding yellow pine cheaper 
and where they can substitute, they are doing so. The 
eastern hemlock market is better and prices are more 
steady. Competition is less acute in that field, according 
to local opinion. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in hemlock is still good, al- 
though some weakness appeared in the South. Offerings 
are more numerous and the effect is to reduce the high 
levels which have been prevailing. Another cause for 
the weakness is the decline of vellow pine which is re- 
flected upon this wood.* Stocks are not large in any 
quarter 


POPLAR. 





Chicaco.— Demand continues good, with prices steady. 
Dry stock is none too plentiful in the higher grades. The 
common grades are coming into much better demand. 
Culls are active. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—-Some yards are reporting a fair trade 
in wide-panel stock and they have been getting in more 
of it. but as a general thing there is not much doing 
in that line. The automobile companies are not taking 
much stock at present Not many sales are being re- 
ported in common egrades, but no complaint is being 
made as to prices, which are said to be holding steady. 
Not much box lumber is to be had at the mills, while 
prices are holding stiff in this grade. 


Baltimore, Md.—The latest developments in the poplar 


trade are by no means of a discouraging character, The 
mills appear to he getting enough orders to take care 
of the output, and the range of prices is sufficiently high 
to encourage the production. The low grades are rather 
slow on the other side of the Atlantic, while in the do- 
mestic markets their tone has become perhaps a shade 
stronger, and tie extra wide stocks are retaining the 
advantage gained by them some time ago. The relatively 
heavy exports are reflected in an easy feeling abroad. 
with the buyers rather cautious and with more or ‘less 
holding off in the hope that further concessions may he 
forced. An offset to this, -however. is the decline in 
ocean freight rates. which tends to even up matters and 
leaves business just about where it was. 


Columbus, Ohio.—-Trade is good and the movement dur- 


ing the last month has been exceptional. Prices are 
rather strong, although some concerns made slight re- 
ductions. Stocks are fairly large Automobile concerns 
aro still buying the wide sizes, 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The activity of law grades is as 
pronounced as at any other time during the past six 
months and many wholesalers usually well supplied with 
this class of stock are short. Top prices are asked and 
readily obtained. Producers are now well supplied in 
the better grades but are holding prices. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Demand for Pacific coast lumber is moderate 
in this market. Mill representatives state that reports 
from headquarters are that the files are fairly well filled 
with orders for fir and spruce. Demand for spruce yard 
stock is steady, with wholesalers in this market looking 
for a decided improvement a little later. 





Portiand, Ore.—Manufacturers of fir report signs of 
an improvement in the demand. Foreign business holds 
up in good shape, one company having placed during 
the week orders for several million feet with mills on 
the Columbia River for foreign destinations. The log 
market continues steady and there is no danger now 
of any great surplus and consequent lowering of prices. 
as seemed possible. about three weeks ago. 





Seattle, Wash.—The lumber market continues to be 
somewhat weak, with good prospects for the summer 
business. The declining charter market is causing for- 
eign cargo buyers to hold up orders, with the result that 
the cargo market is off about $1. Log prices are still 
firm, and are not likely to decline owing to the proposed 
extensive curtailment that will occur during the next six 
weeks. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Soft spots continue in the fir market. 
There is a fair volume of eastern business. Millmen are 
optimistic and look for a turn upward in the next few 
weeks, regarding the present slackness as to be expected 
at this time of year and corresponding only with most 
other lines of business. Prices have been off 50 cents to 
$1 in rail and cargo, with the cargo market affected 
by a surplus of vessels and a declining charter market. 
Log prices are holding. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir is showing the effects of the 
general slack trend of the lumber market. Dimension 
is being offered here now at 50 cents or $1 less than the 
ruling price of a few weeks ago. The demand is ap- 
preciably lighter and there is little prospect that it will 
be much better for several weeks. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand continues steady for shop lumber, 
although this is generally considered the time of year 
when trade slackens. Prices continue firm and inquiries 
are numerous. Mills are sawing and it will only be a 
matter of a few weeks before the air-dried product will 
be in shipping condition. 





Spokane, Wash.—As is usual at this time of year the 
market is stationary. While the sales are not up to the 
standard of fall and spring buying, there is no cutting of 
prices. Very little dry stock is on hand. The shipping is 
keeping pace with the lumber produced. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Western pine is not in quite such 
good demand as prevailed thirty days ago. The falling, 
however, has not resulted in any considerable effect on 
price as the new cut is not yet in marketable condition. 
The prospect of a large supply of lumber being put on 
the market in thirty days or so may tend to soften prices 
unless the demand shows a decided improvement. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—<Although prices are a little off in sym- 
pathy with fir, Coast conditions look promising for all 
gardes of redwood lumber. Stocks are not large. The 
export business is in good shape and large quantities 
of rough clear are being shipped to foreign ports. Cali- 
fornia mills are increasing their redwood drying facili- 
ties as rapidly as possible, for both eastern and for- 
eign buyers prefer kiln dried lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo.—-The demand for redwood has weak- 
ened somewhat the last ten days and dealers do not 
look for much improvement the next thirty days at least. 
The price has shown no change and with mill stocks com- 
paratively light there is not likely to be any falling off 
in values. However, there is no immediate prospect of 
the market doing better than holding its own. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port is falling off somewhat, due to those 
firms entering into term contracts for stock not allowing 
the mills to forward it because of present condition of 
the trade. The barge movement has been retarded also 
by reason of the several severe storms which have visited 
this coast. The better grades have slackened up some- 
what and there is a wider variation in quotations now 
than formerly. No. 4/4 edge sold at from $27.50 to $29.50; 
No. 2 at from $24.50 to $26; No. 3 at from $20 to $21. 
Call for edge box is fair- and the market price on this 
item remains the same—$16.50. Some mills have been 
able to secure $17. No. 3 stock boards, rough show an 
increase in sales with prices holding up exceptionally 
well. No. 3 1 by 8 sold at $21.50 to $22.50; 1 by 10 at 
22.75 to $24; 1 by 12 at $24.50 to $25. Box 1 by 8 sold at 
$18 to $18.50; 10-inch box at $18.50 to $18.75: 12-inch at 
$19.25 to $20.25. The balance of the rough items remain 
about the same. In the dressed market, the prices are 
well maintained with the possible exception of No. 1 and 
! flooring and roofers. No. 1—13/16-inch rift  floor- 
ing sold at $43; No. 2 at $38; No. 1—13/16-inch flooring 
(including 64-inch face) sold at $28.25 to $29.50: No. 
2 at $27.75 to $28.59; No. 3 at $24 to $24.50; No. 4 at $17 
to $18. Ceiling %-inch and 7/16-inch and 13/16-inch par- 
tition are selling freely and prices show up as strong 
as ever with possibilities of advancing. Six-inch roofers 
sold at $18 to $19.25; 8-inch at $18.75 to $20.25; 10-inch at 








$19.25 to $20.75; 12-inch at $21. Factory flooring is more 
active and sold at from $20 to $22. Lath sold at $3 
to $3.15. All above prices are on a f. 0. b. Norfolk basis. 


New York.—Stocks are offered more freely than they 
have been in some time, and wholesalers are working 
harder for their orders than they have had to do in 
several months. ‘Box makers are ordering some stock, 
but prices have fallen away and this naturally has placed 
the box factory trade where they do very little buying 
ahead. Box lumber is about the weakest on the short- 
leaf list. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A softening is reported in a number of 
items, especially in roofers, in which there seems to be 
an overstock at the mills, but on other items there is 
not much material change. A number of dealers have 
all the stock they need at present and buving for the 
most part is to take care of immediate needs. Mill rep- 
resentatives are not looking for any general slump in 
prices. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations would be called very uneven 
and could be attributed to many reasons, but the most 
reasonable one to consider is that down among the mills 
there is nothing that looks better than ‘‘what makes the 
mare go.’’ Rough stock seems to be holding up better 
than dressed stock, such as roofers and sheathing. 


Baltimore, Md.—The North Carolina pine movement 
continues quiet, with the demand by no means urgent 
and the offerings so liberal that there is not the slight- 
est fear at this time of a shortage, though reports from 
the mills are still to the effect that no large accumula- 
tions are held there. Box grades are in very free supply. 
with the quotations about where they were, and buying 
generally is confined to the more immediate needs. This 
also holds good of framing and other building lumber, 
although these grades are not to be had in such quantities 
as the low classifications, and the quotations are far bet- 
ter sustained, there being scarcely any decline. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The situation as viewed from this market 
shows little improvement over conditions which have ob- 
tained the last few weeks. Demand is light and has 
been for some time. Prices continue at about the same 
basis that has ruled this market for the last month. Some 
believe that even if conditions are not good the yellow 
pine atmosphere is clearing gradually and that by July 
1 trade again will be brisk. The building trades have 
been very busy and the local yards, therefore, are doing 
a steady and continuous volume of building material 
business. Country trade is fair only. Railway business 
shows little improvement; little is expected from _ this 
branch after the end of the railroad fiscal year. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine situation is just about 
the same as it was a week or two ago. A fair volume of 
business is being done. Some of the mills are inclined 
to make slight concessions in order to get business, espe- 
cially on dimension. Some fairly good-sized orders are 
being placed as large buyers are of the opinion that they 
can do better now than they can by waiting. The large 
producers are all optimistic as to the future and feel 
confident that there will be a big fall trade and that 
prices generally will be higher. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is the usual dull season in- 
clination to dump surplus items on the market at from 
50 cents to $1 off the average level and that inclination, 
of course, has not helped the general market. No. 1 
dimension is the weakest item. No. 1 boards and finish 
also are soft. Flooring and ceiling appear to be holding 
up very well, but there is a tendency to weakness in drop 
siding. Timbers and heavy dimension are making a little 
better showing of strength because of railway buying, but 
on the whole the railway demand is not heavy. 


New Orleans, La.—Conditions in the yellow pine mar- 
ket were somewhat improved over last week. Demand 
has been strengthened by the clearing up of the situa- 
tion in the Ohio Valley, where floods destroved thousands 
of houses. Building demand is heavy in those districts 
with a strong call from railroads for timbers and car 
building material. All mills of Louisiana and Mississippi 
report good times and running at capacity. Prices are 
firm. The export market is still dull, and timbers. except 
those sold on old contracts, are seeking domestic rather 
than foreign fields. Primes and deals held up well, but 
exports were in package lots with no full cargoes. 

_—_——_—_—_ » 

New York.—Local yards are buying ahead cautiously 
and the price situation is more irregular than it has 
been for some time. There is no doubt conditions are 
very spotty and buyers are ordering only such stocks as 
are promptly required. Prices are shaded and stocks at 
mill points seem to be more plentiful. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The weakness of yellow pine is still 
the subject of much remark and retailers are holding 
off because they have sufficient stocks for the present. 
Not much further drop is being looked for by some 
dealers, who state that they look to see prices remain 
steady. There has been some discussion as to whether 
hemlock prices would be affected for the worse by the 
decline in this competitive wood, but some _ handlers 
report that they look to see little change in its price. 


Boston, Mass.—Dealers are certainly holding back their 
purchases until they can see something to warrant that 
prices have reached the ground floor. There is nothing 
that affects the conservative New Prelenten ware toon 
to know his neighbor has purchased for less money than 
he and to establish steady prices in yellow pine is some- 
what of a problem for the wholesaler just now. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine situation is much 
the same as it has been, with manufacturers adhering 
firmly to the prices that have prevailed for some time 
and with the wholesalers and other distributers being 
confronted by the drawbacks of a general feeling of un- 
certainty as to the future. Stocks are moving in con- 
siderable quantities, but the advantage is with the mill- 
men, who have decidedly less competition to meet than 
the wholesalers and other distributers. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.—Softening in prices continues in the 
Pittsburgh market, and with the fall in price levels there 
is noted a slower demand for other grades that usually 
enter into competition with this lumber. The weakness 
is particularly noted in southwestern stocks, which are 
being offered somewhat freely by mills, and they seem 
anxious to make sales. Carolina stocks are being held 
more steadily and with little change noted during the 
week. Demand, however. is not large, and the decline 
is noticeable in nearly all lines. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The expected improvement has ar- 
rived. Most of the labor troubles have been settled. 
Prices are off but wholesalers are of the opinion that 
they will stiffen as the demand increases. 





CYPRESS. 





New Orleans, La.—Reports from all parts of the 
country are encouraging and manufacturers that had 
been cutting prices were practically out of the market 
on account of having broken their stocks. This left 
the conservatives in charge of the field. Prices were 


held firm, but no advances were quoted. Cars were 
fairly plentiful, though some signs of scarcity were 


noted along the Southern Pacific. 


Chicago.—While a fair volume of business is coming 
in steadily demand by general consent is rated quiet. 
The character of buying shows little change from last 
week. Stocks in retailers’ hands are largely for current 
trade needs, bringing in a fairly steady stream of re- 
stocking orders. There is little speculative buying; how- 
ever, factory trade could stand improvement. 





St. Louis, Mo.—While only a fairly good business is 
being done in cypress, it is better than in either yellow 
pine or hardwood. Local dealers are not making any 
complaints, however. They say, though, that prices are 
not showing the improvement they should. The outlook, 
however, is very encouraging for the fall season. owing 
to the fine crop prospects. The outlook as to the yard 
trade is particularly bright. Salesmen through the North 
and Northwest are sending in a seasonable volume of 
business. 


Kansas City. Mo.—There is practically no shading of 
price on any item of cypress. Mills report that their 
stocks are not in very good shape and that orders are 
not badly needed, especiaily in view of the fact that a 
brace in trade is looked for when the summer business 
opens up. The market is in a healthy condition. 





New York.—Trade continues dull. The large yard dis- 
tributing trade shows up well in the aggregate, but there 
is a decided inclination by buyers to move cautiously. 
Prices are well maintained. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress market is reported to be 
taking on a little strength, although there has not been 
any particular weakness here at any time, prices re- 
maining steady. Dealers are carrying a large assort- 
ment of stock for this market and report the demand 
to be about what it usually is at this season, with good 
prospects for future business. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Like other woods. cypress 
is not showing the strength that characterized the mar- 
ket a few weeks ago. A fair movement continues, but 
wholesalers are not getting the business they expected. 
Stock is in fair assortment and prices have shown a 
disposition to fluctuate. 


Baltimore, Md.—Cypress is just about where it has been 
for several months. The builders and the yards are hold- 
ing back as long as they can with orders, their require- 
ments being by no means urgent so far, while the sellers 
have begun to manifest some impatience and here and 
there evidences of a disposition to force the market 
are seen. The range of prices continues relatively easy, 
and the absence of an urgent demand gives rise to a 
measure of competition which tends to more or less un- 
settlement in the trade. No large stocks are held here. 
yards again pursuing the policy of letting the wholesaler 
or the manufacturer carry them. 


Boston, Mass.—While the market could not be termed 
rushing, it is more steady, with no noticeable changes 
in prices. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Dealers report a very good market 
With an increasing demand for No. 1 shop in all thick- 
nesses. Box grades are in good call and the price is 
Well maintained. All other grades are holding: firm. 





, Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in cypress is gradually expand- 
ing as the season advances and prices are firm but have 
not advanced as other varieties of lumber. Trade from 
the East is good. Retailers are in the market for larger 
orders. Prompt shipments are being made generally 
and little trouble results from a shortage of cars. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—_Demand for red cedar shingles is slu sgish, 
but appears to be sufficient to take care of transit stock. 
Clears are bringing $3.37, and stars $2.72, Chicago 
basis. White cedars are in fair demand, -with prices 
holding firm at the same figures as these of last week. 
Lath are none too plentiful, with prives steady. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Most of the buying is in single car 
lots and the market lacks features of interest, as the 
supply is light in transit. and the demand is quiet. 
Prices are holding about the same, at $1.70 for stars and 
$2.20 for clears on the Coast, with clears stronger than 
Stars now that navigation on the Great Lakes is open. 





: Tacoma, Wash.—The lull in red cedar shingles, apparent 
for three weeks now, continues but shingle men are not 
expecting it to be lasting and believe prices are as low 
as they will go. Officials of the shingle men’s associa- 


tion believe the tide has already begun to turn and that 
the market will gradually step upward. The association 
mill price is $1.60 for stars and $2.15 for clears. Brokers 
have been offering 5 cents less. Stocks are low. Shingle 
logs are firm at $12.50 to $13.50. 





Seattle, Wash.—There is a fair demand for red cedar 
shingles, but the market is very uncertain. All sorts of 
prices are being quoted to the eastern trade. ranging 
from $2.18 to $2.25 on clears and $1.60 to $1.70 on stars. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The red cedar shingle market ap- 
parently has struck bottom. The week has seen no 
change in price although the demand has continued very 
light. The average level of prices being asked here is 
about $1.65 for stars and $2.20 for clears. Lath are in 
slack demand and are moving at the same prices that 
prevailed a week ago. Cypress still are in small supply 
and dealers have trouble in finding stock. 


New Orleans, La.—Firm conditions in pine and cypress 
were reflected in the condition of the market for shin- 
gles and lath. Prices were unchanged with indications 
of an advance. The demand for shingles is strong, espe- 
cially in the Southeast, where building is active in 
smaller cities. Lath are holding up well and mills re- 
port full order books. Yard stocks are ample and car 
supply is fair. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The red cedar market is holding steady 
and no changes in price have recently occurred. The de- 
mand has continued very fair and a lot of shingles are 
being taken at interior points, while consumption here 
is up to the average. Arrivals of shingles by-lake have 
been large enough to keep pace with demand. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—There has been little change 
in the market during the last two weeks, a fair demand 
prevailing for clears at from $3.41 to $3.45 and stars at 
$2.82. Yard supplies are in better volume than at any 
previous time this spring. Lath have been practically 
wiped out of the market for some time. as supplies 
have not been coming from mill points. Lake receipts 
will begin next week. 


Boston, Mass.—In white cedar shingles there is un- 
doubtedly not the usual amount of orders being placed. 
Manufacturers of the well-known brands have nailed their 
prices to the mast and any concessions from $4.25 for 
extra’s and $4 for clears, do not affect the returns of their 
account sales. One noticeable feature of the market is the 
difficulty of placing cargo orders at the customary differ- 
ence in price, due to some degree to the high water 


freights. Red cedars are not so steady. Lath are more 
easy. The New York market has taken its expected high 


dive and manufacturers are turning towards the Bos- 
ton market. Buyers are not very enthusiastic and to 
obtain more than $4.50 for 15-inch and $4.15 for 1%4-ineh 
first-class lath would require the aid of a magician. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Weakness is still the chief feature of 
the shingle market in Columbus and central Ohio. The 
demand appears to have fallen off and stocks are fairly 
heavy. Bad weather has affected building operations 
to a large degree. Prices are weak and remain at the 
same level which prevailed the previous week. The de- 
mand for lath continues fair and market is firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a little more build- 
ing activity during the week and this activity should 
Increase with continuation of good weather. Dealers 
have big stocks on hand. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Very few sales of cooperage stock, barrels 
or tierces, are transacted. All kinds of cooperage mate- 
rial seems to reflect the present depressed financial con- 
ditions of the country. Oil staves continue to be offered in 
excess of demand. Packers do not expect anything over 
the moderate receipts of last year and coopers expect a 
light trade in consequence. Brewers also are disappointed 
and many are recoopering old barrels, instead of buying 
new. A moderate demand is noted by distillers. Slack 
staves, at $2 for apple barrels, are being contracted for 
ahead, in expectation of a large apple crop in some 
States. Flour stave makers are enjoying a fair trade, 
although the bulk of the flour is shipped in sacks, which 
have come to stay. Butter tubs are finding good sales 
and a fair demand exists for staves, heading and hoops, 
but offerings are growing and prices show a sagging 
tendency. Hickory flour hoops, which in former years 
were plentiful, are scarce. Hickory box straps are hard 
to place at $12 a thousand, say A. & H. Gates in their 


report on market conditions. 


FOR SALE Mill Plant 


INCLUDING: 


Saw Mill Building, equipped with two bands, one gang: 
one resaw and all other accessory machinery complete. 

Lath Mill complete. 

Boilers and Engine. 

Electric Lighting Plant. 

Worthington (1,000 gal ) Fire Pump—Hose cart and hose. 

Sprinkler System with underground water system and 
hydrants. 

Steel Water Tank and Tower (50,000 gal. capacity.) 

Machine Shop and Blacksmith Shop complete. 

Planing Mill— fully equipped —boilers, engine, filing ma- 
chinery and electric light plant. 

Two Refuse Burners—yard railway system and trucks. 

— da Sy and Fixtures. 

his plant is first-class in every particular and co 
Will be sold at a sacrifice. . — 














Call or write for further information. 


Rainy River Lumber Co., Ltd. 











a RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO, 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - - 
For two weeks, - e 
For three weeks, - . . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . - - 75 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify | 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
By not reading the classified advertisements. You have lost 
what you should have gained if you do not read regularly 
the opportunities snapped up by wiser men who read these 
ads each week. 
8.740 ANSWERS RECEIVED FROM JANUARY 
4, 1913, TO MAY 31, 1913, TO THE ADVERTISE 
MENTS THAT WERE INSERTED IN THE AMERI 
CAN LUMBERMAN OVER BLIND SIGNATURES, 
OFFERING THOUSANDS OF OPPORTUNITIES. 
CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES. 

The Wanted and For Sale department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, as the name implies, is a collection of business 
opportunities of every description arranged in classified form 
for the convenience of our readers, so that they can quickly 
locate any particular opportunity in which they may be in 
terested. This department is a clearing house where buyer 
and seller, employer and employee can make their wants 
known to their mutual advantage and profit. by reading 
these ads each week, on account of the large and constantly 
changing variety of opportunities published in this depart 
ment. 

SEND YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS TO “THE 
GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON’ EARTH,” 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 











SEND US YOUR SLOW ACCOUNTS OR 
Disputed claims for collection. Our facilities enable us to 
handle business at a cost to our clients of a little over 3% 
Give us a trial. No charge unless successful. Three years’ 
experience with the sash and door fraternity. 

LAFAYETTE ADJUSTMENT CO., Baltimore, Md. 





WANTED-IN THE SOUTH LUMBER DISTRICT 
space to pile about 200,000) feet Would like 
mill work serviec when necessary. 
CHARLES W. TRUMBULL, 
72 West Adams Street, 
CHICAGO. 





FOR RENT—PRIVATE OFFICE IN SUITE. 
Private outside door, light; telephone service. All con 
veniences furnished if desired 
ROOM 1407 LYTTON BLDG.,, 


WANTED-—THE NAME OF EVERY COMPANY 
Operating a store without Allison Coupon Books. On re 
ceipt of name we send our catalog. - 

ALLISON COUPON CO.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANT TO KNOW WHERE C. E. FRAZER 
Itand filer, is located. Address 
“G. 73°? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FOR SALE 

First class, 8-ft. Clark band sawmill, planing mill, dry 
kiln and power plant in South Carolina. 

Address “G. 78,” care AMERICAN 


NOW IS THE TIME TO LOOK AROUND 
And see if you have any second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers or something you would like to sell or exchange. All 
you have to do is to place your advertisement in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN to reach the very people who would be in- 
terested. Try it. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Manhattan Bldg., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—TWENTY THOUSAND 
Number two oak ties. 
THREE STATES LUMBER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED-—TO BUY A GOOD LINE 
Of retail lumber yards in Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota or 
Nebraska. Address 

901 LUMBER EXCHANGE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED-TO BUY A ONE HALF OR MORE 
Interest in a good line of retail lumber yards, located in Ne 
braska, Iowa, Kansas or Minnesota, with reliable party now 
interested. Address “G. 79," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 

If vou do not read the classified ads each week. If you 

bave something to sell or exchange, insert small advertise 

ment in the Wanted & For Sale Department. When in need 
of an employee or employment write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 7.1 


Chicago, Ill. 











LUMBERMAN. 

















South 





Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JUNE 7, 1913. 








| Too fate To Classify | 


[ Wanted: Cinployees | 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 








OPPORTUNITY FOR SUCCESSFUL 
MILL OPERATOR 
With sufficient capital to install plant and start operation. 
Desirable tract of hardwood timber, favorably located.  Ac- 
cept payment of same in lumber as cut, at market price. 
Will assist in financing operation, 
Address “G. S81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
Owing to changes in character of the business an eastern 
wholesale lumber house is desirous of finding position for 
their sales manager. ‘To any one wanting a competent and 
reliable man for this or general office position we shall be 
pleased to recommend him. 
Address G. 74,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN EXPERIENCED 
In lumber, desires a position as cashier or auditor. Capable 
of taking charge of office. Past four years in that capacity. 
Will go South. If you need an efficient man will send refer- 
ences. W. P. NORTHWAY, 219 W. 15th St.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SALESMAN WANTED. 

Northern hemlock and hardwood manufacturer desires to 
engage traveling salesman familiar with yard and factory 
trade. Write giving experie nce. 

“G. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-AT ONCE 
By first class, practical mill-man, position as superintend- 
ent of plant manufacturing interior finish, good estimator 
and detailer, thirty years’ experience. 

















Address “G. 76° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED IN R.R. OFFICE 
Wants position with large Y. P. sawmill, anxious to learn 


reference. Will go anywhere. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


lumber business. <A1 
Address “*“G.. Ws,’ care 


“THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY” 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; 
also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In 
leather $4, cloth $3.50, postpaid. : 
AME RICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


| Wanted: Employees 








WANTED-—-THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Hlardwood lumber inspector. Must be familiar with the 
National rules. None but the very highest class need apply. 
Permanent position: no traveling. Location, city in north- 


ern Mississippi Valley. When making application, state 
wages expected and give references. 
Address “G. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





WANTED—AT ONCE 
Band saw filer, to file in a small mill cutting about 25,000’ 
daily. Steam set and steam nigger. We saw oak, gum, elm 
and cottonwood. Must be first class in every respect, steady 
and sober. In answering, state wages expected and give 
references in first letter. 
BAKER-MATTHEWS MFG. CO., Sikeston, Mo. 





WANTED -COMBINATION SUPERINTENDENT 
And master mechanic for long leaf yellow pine sawmill cut- 
ting about eighteen million feet annually, one capable of 


handling labor. A man of family preferred—good schools 
and a healthful ease. In answering furnish references. 
Address G. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-LUMBER INVOICE CLERK 
Permanent position in West Florida with long established 
yellow pine manufacturers. Healthful location. Must be a 
rapid and good penman; accurate and rapid in figuring 
and of good habits. Reply in own handwriting, giving age, 
whether married or single, experience and references. West- 
ern Florida. Address “G. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MILL CREW 
For mill cutting black walnut only—millwright, resaw opera- 
tors, block setters, two side edgermen and trimmer man. 
Address “G. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED- A HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
One who has ability to handle men as well as to inspect 
lumber. Must furnish good references. 
HOLLYWOOD LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, 
Palmer, W. Va. 


150 MEN WANTED. 

If you are a carpenter or handy man with tools, if you 
ean work in a sawmill, lumber yard, paper mill, or some 
common labor, you can get a permanent job at Wausau. Good 
wages. te strikes. For information address 
WAUSAU ADVANCEMENT ASSOCIATION, Wausau, Wis. 


AGENTS TO HANDLE LIVE PROPOSITION 
Wanted. We agi an excellent proposition to be handled 
among lumbermen. Can be handled as exclusive line or side 
line. Write for pé iia ular 
WILLI AMS. HUGHES, New Bern, N. C. 


WANTED-—A GOOD MAN 
To act in capacity of conductor on log train. Must furnish 
best references. 
HOLLYWOOD LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, 
Palmer, W. Va. 




















WANTED-—EXPERIENCED RAILROAD 
AND LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 

For pine operation in Arkansas. Must be able to handle 
100 M feet of logs daily from stump to mill at a minimum 
cost. State age, nationality and salary expected. Give re 
cent references of parties by whom employed in this line of 
work, and give full details of past experience. 

Address “G. 70.’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR A SMALL NEW 
Sash and door mill where stock work is bought, and only 
odd work manufactured, employing 25 to 35 men, conven- 
iently located in a Chicago suburb. Only a high class man, 
who understands not only the mechanical end of the busi- 
ness. but one who knows how to keep the cost of labor to a 
minimum and also knows grades of lumber and where the 
cheaper material can be used, need apply. Permanent posi- 
tion and good salary to the right man. 

Address “G. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YARD FOREMAN WANTED. 

Yard foreman familiar with the inspection of white and 
red oak and gum; a man capable of handling men and one 
familiar with system in iabor and sawmill yard experience. 
Nothing but a hustling, sober and industrious applicant 
need write. Good salary 

TRIANGLE LUMBER CO., Clio, Ark. 


WANTED-BOOKKEEPER FOR RETAIL YARD 
In northern Minnesota. Must be Al in every respect. Reply 
in own hand writing, yiving age, references and salary 
wanted. Must be able to come at onee. Address 

HIBBING LUMBER COMPANY, Hibbing, Minn. 


WANTED—ONE SAWYER 


For circular mill, capacity 15,000 feet of hardwood. Mill 

















near Morgantown, W. Va. Address 
W. E. WALTZ, Dellslow, W. Va. 
WANTED-FOREMAN FOR SASH & DOOR MILL. 
Address “G. 85." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-MILL ESTIMATOR 
Who can pick plans and bill to mill. 
Address “G. 82." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WANTED—HARDWOOD iNSPECTOR. 
Write, giving full ee experience, wages, ete. Give 
reference, ALACULSY LUMBER COMPANY, 
Conasauga, Polk County, Tenn. 


WANTED A COMPETENT YARD FOREMAN 
For a retail jumber yard near Chicago. Send full informa- 
tion regarding age, experience, salary wanted, and references 
in first letter. Address “G. 67.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT AN AUTOMOBILE? 
rut a small advertisement in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, for good results. Write us 
today 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND DRAFTSMAN 
Capable taking millwork items from eee. Also design 
plans for medium priced residences. Must be capable of 
handling contr: wting trade for firm doing good planing mill 
and lumber business in city of 85.000, State experience and 
salary. THE WOLFLIN-LUHRING LUMBER CO. 

Evansville, Ind 


WANTED-—INSPECTOR FOR GRADING 
Dressed poplar, mostly poplar siding. Write. giving full 
particulars, experience, wages, ete. Give reference. 

ALACULSY LUMBER COMPANY, 
Conasauga, Polk County, Tenn. 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
Thoroughly familiar with the manufacture of high grade 
office filing cabinets and furniture. To take charge of the 
mill and cabinet asse ‘mbling department. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address “G. S80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVED. 
Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen. They 
will make your work easier and better. Yours for the asking. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 























HELP WANTED-—MALE. 

Wanted, bookkeeper who understands wholesale lumber 
business and is in position to take $5,000.00 interest in con- 
cern. Money fully secured. Address, stating age, experience, 
reference and salary expected. Prefer one able to use type- 
writer. Reply to “FR. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FACTORY 
Superintendent for a Georgia plant manufacturing lumber 
and mill-work of every description, working 100 to 150 men. 
Must be capable of detailing and executing all kinds of 
material to architect’s plans “and specifications, a thorough 
hustler and economical. Write, stating age, experience, 
reference, salary expected, experience in southern mill work, 
and when can report. Address 

“EK. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-COMPETENT LOGGING SUPT. 
Able furnish first class skidder crews and handle labor; 
pine and cypress skidders; large southern operation; salary 
no object to man who shows ability to keep mill logged. 
Written application with complete record required. Also 
want skiddermen. 

Address 





“D. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For good eastern Iowa town. State age, nationality and 
salary desired. —” eis 
Me aay 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


| Wanted: Salesmen 





“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. ‘Twenty-five 
cents 2 copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
enginecrs, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, sten- 
ographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales. man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
pariaien ts. If you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| Wanted: Employment 


WANT-POSITION AS ACCOUNTANT, AUDITOR, 
Manager or assistant manager by experienced lumberman 
35 years old, married, and having had eleven years’ expe- 
rience in the retail lumber business. Have been with pres- 
ent employer eight years, but desire change where the oppor- 
tunity for advancement will be greater. Can furnish satis- 
factory references. Wish to make change about Aug. 1. 
Address “G. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN WITH NINE YEARS YARD AND 
Office experience wants responsible position with reliable 
concern, Wisconsin a Can go to work at once. 

Address 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
LUMBERMEN! ATTENTION! 

Capable manager wants permanent position. At present 
in charge of big operation in the West. Have had lifelong 
experience. Address 

“—D. R. A,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—-MILL CONNECTIONS. 
Ilardwoods, N. C. Pine and Box Shooks, for Penna. New 
Jersey and New York | bec Phila. residence. 
Address G 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH 
Reliable mill manufacturing redwood, red cedar, fir and 
white pine in view of establishing eastern agency with pro- 
ducer of results. oe 


G. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 
With a company; privilege of advancement; 18 years old. 
References No. Address 

330 SAYRE ST., Montgomery, Ala. 


GENERAL MANAGER-—PRACTICAL EXECUTIVE 
Thorough experience North and South, from stump to ear. 
with one of the largest and most successful operators of 
mills in both level and mountainous country. Any location, 
and would even commence in minor capacity under proper 
consideration for future. 

Address “G. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
































WANTED-POSITION IN RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
By young man of twelve years’ experience ; highest refer- 
ences. Address “G. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A BRIGHT, ACTIVE, YOUNG MAN 
Very ambitious, with six years’ experience in the lumber 
business, as bookkeeper, estimator, shipping clerk and sales- 
man, and who also has some knowledge in the sash and door 
business, and can handle correspondence, is seeking a change 
to become yard manager of some retail yard, but will con- 
sider other positions also. Will go anywhere. 
Address “G. 69." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-COMMISSION SALESMEN 
For Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Penn. & New York, by 
up-to-date wholesale concern, carrying good line of high grade 
yellow pine in transit at all times. No limit to your sales in 
Yellow Pine and Red Cedar Shingles. Highest commission 
paid and we want eo men only. 
Address . 64," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-AT ONCE, FIRST CLASS 
Traveling representative to handle stock of mill manufactur- 
ing high grade Pacific coast cedar and fir products; salary 
er commission. Address 

FIR AND CEDAR MANUFACTURER, 
1040 Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. 


ACTIVE SALESMEN WHO PREFER TO WORK 
On commission wanted by manufacturer and jobber of fir, 
spruce, hemlock and cedar lumber and shingles. Representa- 
tion desired in parts of the United States and Canada. State 
fully in your application what territory is desired, commis- 
sions wanted, and if not rated by the agencies, give refer- 
ences. Address PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS, 

1040 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED—®@NE HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For York state, one for Pennsylvania. State age, expe- 
rience and salary a ogg 

Address . 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TIMBER AND LAND SALESMAN 
On commission basis in Chicago or elsewhere for pine and 
hardwood timber, coal lands and colonization tracts. Liberal 
pay. Give experience. 

Address “y. 32.” 














care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-A SUCCESSFUL 
Yellow pine dressed stock salesman. Must be about 30 and 
at present employed by wholesale concern selling to the 
yard trade. This is an exceptional opportunity for a sober, 
capable and hustling man. 
Address “RB, 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN WHO IS FAMILIAR 
With Chicago crating trade, both wagon and car lots. Good 
salary to right party. | 
Address 








. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


NOTICE ! 
In replying to advertisements, eg a. 4 ‘ed testimonials 
or other valuable papers, ¢ a 














COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Wants position as manager or superintendent of yellow pine 
mill operation in South. Ten years’ successful experience 


from stump to car. Am married, age 382, total abstainer 
and a hustler that ean get results. 
Address “TIMBER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER NOW 
with “Direct to Consumer” concern desires change. Have 
had the right kind of actual railroad experience; am also 
familiar with lumber accounting, purchasing and_ sales. 
Excellent references. 
Address “G. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED ne & SALES MANAGER 
Wants situation. Age 39; 15 years experience yellow pine 
and Southern hardwoods. 

Address “G, 63," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-POSITION AS 
Logging superintendent, by a man of years of experience and 
capable of handling any size operation. At present in. charge 
of big western operation. Have had experience in both hard 
and soft woods. Best o references furnished. 
Address “WESTERN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Presently employed and possessing broad experience, both in 
sawmiil operations and lumber accountancy departments, an 
invaluable combination en: \bling the auditor to determine 
the exactness of all primal returns upon which the entire 
cost system is dependent, thus confirming the reliableness of 
statistics; open for position wherein executive capacity and 
sy stematic exper {ness may be appreciated. 

Address “F. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











HUSTLING UP TO DATE LUMBERMAN: 
Wants position; knows business from stump to car; prac- 
tical in each department; fully acquainted with skidder, log 
ging both cypress and pine; correspondence confidential. 

Address “K, 83,’? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BOOKKEEPERS. 


“Bookkeeping Systems for a Retail Lumber Business” is 
now ready and will be mailed to any address postpaid for 
35c. These are the prize contest svstems published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They describe and illustrate in de- 
tail various systems used had retail lumber dealers. Full of 
good ideas and suggestions 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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